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JViae and peaceful Reign qf Saint Louis— his Expedition 
against Tunis, and Death — The Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies given by the Pope to Charles qf Anjou, brother 
to Louis — ^Arrival of Charles before Tunis, with re-en- 
for cements — Treaty with the Sultan — the Crusade 
abandoned — Vigorous Administration of Philip the 
Hardy — his Second Marriage — 2%e Q^€en accused by 
her Husband's Favourite of poisoning her Step-son — 
she is acquitted and the Favourite disgraced and exe- 
euied — fVars to decide the possession of the Crown of 
the Two Sicilies — The Sicilian Vespers — Philip's un- 
suceesrful attempt to take possession of the Kingdom of 
Jhragon — his Death, 

King LoxriSk upon his return to France, manifested the 
same prudence, Tvisdom, and judgment in bis measures, 
Trhjch lie had shown in Syria to less effectual purpose. — 
He hastened to make peace with England, in considera- 
tioa-of which he received Henry III. at Paris with sumptu- 
ous hospitality. The claims of England upon Normandy 
were now rather antiquated. ** I would willingly restore 
the province," said the King of France to the English mo- 
narch, in a confidential .manner, ** but my peers and ba^ 
reus will not consent to my doing so." King Henry there- 
fore exchanged his claims on Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Poitou, for some trifling territories adjacent to Gasco- 
ny, the only portion of Henry II's. French dominions which 
his grandson still retained* - 

Liouis now reigoed in peace and honour. From the unf- 
Tersal confidence reposed in his justice and equity, both his 
own subjects and strangers were frequently in the custom 
of referring to him matters which were in debate between 
them. This course was the more resorted to, as the good 
king frequently indemnified at his own expense the party 
against whom he gmve his award. Thus, when the queen's 

Vou n. 2 



14 EQUITABLE ADMINISTRATION 

toother, the Gountess of Provence, dispated the right of 
sotne cAstlee "With the king's brother, the Count of AnjoQ, 
Louie decreed that they should be purchased by the latter 
from the Count of Provence, bur at the same time gave 
his brother money to pay the price. In- any dispute with 
the crown, the opposite p?rty found it most advantageous 
to trust to the candour of the king himself, who always 
fudged his own side of the cause with the greatest 8eyerity« 
Thus this good king gained the hearts of the insubordinate 
Tftssftls who had often conspired against his predecessors. 

Thi» able prince was farther distinguished as a legislator, 
in which capacity, the manners and customs of that age 
being considered, he makes a distinguished figure in French 
history, and may fairly be preferred to any sovereign who 
ftt that time flourished in Europe. In particular, he endea- 
voured to maintain the tranquillity of the Kingdom, by the 
■uppression of the numerous private quarrels among the 
great vassals of the crown, and greatly curbed the right 
which they assumed of taking the field like independent 
■overeigns, as had been formerly their custom. These 
ffreat lords, overawed by the reputation and power of the 
king, were now, generally, compelled to bring their con- 
teats before his tribunal, instead of deciding them by arms. 

Saint Louis also laid under restrictions the trial by single 
combat, at least as much as the manners of the time, par- 
tial to that species of decision, would permit the altera- 
tion. 

By these and other enactments, Saint Louis studied to 
make his people happy, while his own demeanour indicated 
too fully that he had at his heart the rooted feeling of hav- 
ing sustained discomfiture and disgrace in Egypt, where be 

had most hoped to deserve success, and to acquire glory 

His robes of ceremony were laid aside, and he seldom 
■bared personally in the banquets which he provided for 
his courtiers and nobles. The French king was, for humi- 
lity's sake, attended, even at meals, by troops of beggars, 
to whom he distributed provisions with his own royal hand. 
There was something of affectation in this ; but the princi- 

51e on which he acted seems, from other circumstances, to 
ave been sincere. 

His desire for the general peace of Europe, and his ef- 
forts to appease the quarrels of the great, incurred the cen- 
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OF SAINT LOUIS. 15 

sore of some of hU statesmen, vrho wished to persu&de him 
that he would act with more policy by suffering their dis- 
cords to augment, and even by aggravating their quarrels, 
than by endeavouring to end them. To such advisers, Lou- 
is, in that case justly deserving the epithet of saint, used to 
reply, " they counselled him ill ; for," added he, " should 
the neighbounng princes and great barons perceiv^ that I in- 
stigated wars amongst them, or at least that t did not labour 
to restore peace, they might well imagine that I acted thus ei- 
ther through malevolence or indifference, — an idea which 
would be sure to tempt them to enter into dangerous confede- 
racies against me; besides that, in acting otherwise than I do, 
I should provoke the indignation of God, who has written 
ia fajs Gospel, ''Blessed are the peace-makers, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.'" In Kke manner, his advisers 
upbraided him th^t he neglected to take advantage of the 
weakness of Henry III., to wrest from the English the con- 
siderable share which they still retained of the French ter- 
ritory in Gascony. On this subject, also, he defended him- 
self, by proving that an honest and upright conduct was 
the best policy which a king could observe ; " he was 
aware," he said, ** that John of England had justly forfeit- 
ed the greater part of his dominions in France; nor did he 
meditate the extravagant generosity of restoring them to 
his son. On the other hand, he felt himself obliged to ab« 
stain from coveting that portion to which Henry retained a 
legal right through his grandmother Eleanor. 

Whi^ thus behaving with moderation and generosity to 
his neighbours, and even to his enemies, Louis performed 
in his own person the duty of a judge, and was often founds 
like the Kings of Judah, sitting in the gates of his palace, 
to render justice indifferently to all those "Who presented 
themselves to ask it of him. 

By his attention to the public good, as well in making 
laws as in enforcing them, the king became deservedly be- 
loved, and proved effectually that no subtleties of worldly 
policy could carry an empire to such a height of peace and 
happiness, as the generous and worthy conduct of a prince 
acting upon religious and moral principles. 

With all that was so excellent ii) the character and con- 
duct of St Louis, he was subject, as we have already hint- 
ed, to a strain of superstition, the great vice of the age, 
which impelled him into measures that finally brought ruin 
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upon himself, and severe losses upon the state. At the 
bottom of his thoughts, he still retained the insane hope of 
bein^ more successful in a new crusade than in that in which 
he had encountered defeat and captivity; and after sixteen 
years had been devoted to the improvement and 'f:oo<) go- 
vernment of his own dominions, he again prepared a fleet 
and an armj to invade the territories of a Mahometan 
prince. Neither Palestine nor Egypt was the object of 
this new attack. The city of Tunis, upon the coast of 
Africa, was the destined object of the expedition. Credu- 
louK in all concerning the holy war, Louis conceived that 
the Mahometan king of Tunis was willing to turn Christian, 
and become his ally, or vassal; and, by possessing a pow- 
erful influence, through the occupation of this fertile coun- 
try, he hoped he should make the conversion of this prince 
the means of pushing his conquests, and extending Christi- 
anity over E^pt and Paletitine also. 

It was in the year 1270, (A. D.) that he gave finally this 
proof that his superstition was as active and as credulous as 
ever. He carried with him, as before, the princes of his 
own family, and many of his principal vas!«als. The most 
remarkable of these, both by merit and rank, was Edward, 
Prince 6f Wales, who seised that opportunity to exhibit 
against the infidels fresh proofs of the courage and military 
conduct which he bad displayed in his own country during 
the civil conflicts called the Barons' Wars. He was followed 
by a body of select troops^ and distinguished liimself great- 

This expedition, which formed the eighth, and proved 
the last crusade, was in its outlet assailed by a, tempest, by 
wlneh the fleet, ill constructed to encounter storms, sustain- 
ed great losa. In three days, however, Louis assembled 
the greater part of his armament before Tunis. Here 
the infidel monarch, whom he had hoped to convert to the 
Christian fpli}>ion, instead of showing the expected docili- 
ty, received him at the head of a strong army, with which 
he prepared to defend his city against the invaders. Louis 
immediately landed; and the French, in their disembarka- 
tion, obtained some successes. These, however, were only 
momentary, for the crusaders had no sooner formed a close 
siege around the town, which was too strong to be carried 
•ave by blockade, thaa diseases of a destructive character 
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broke out io tbeir army. The want of water and forage 
increased the progress of contagion; and constant skir- 
znuhing with the enemyi for which the Moors chose the 
most advantageous positions, added the waste of the sword 
to that of epidemic disease. ' The infection approached 
the' person and family of the king; his eldest son died of 
a fever; his younger son, Tristan, who received birth in 
Damietta, during the miseries of his father's first crusade, 
now^ passed from existence amidst the ruin of his second 
attempt. Louis himself, attacked by the fever which had 
robbed him of two sons, called to bis pillow, Philip, his 
eldest remaining child, and exhausted what remained of 
life and strength in giving him his parting instructions. 

On the 25th of Augu«st, 1270, ( A. D.) this good king 
died, to whose reign, one only misfortune attached, name- 
ly, that t6o little of it was spent in the bosom of his own 
kingdom, and in attention to its interests, which he under- 
stood so well. But France, so populous and powerful a 
nation, speedily recovered the loss incurred by the unfor- 
tunate crusades, while the effect of the wise Jaws intro- 
duced by Saint Louis, continued to influence his kingdom 
through a long train of centuries. 

Meantime, Charles, Count of Anjou, the brother of 
Saint Louis, had obtained a crown for his own brow, 
which he had hoped to render yet more stable, had his 
brother succeeded in the expedition against Tunis, to 
which attempt he was preparing to bring him assistance. 
To understand this important point of history, it is neces- 
sary to look a little back. 

The Emperor Frederick II. had been heir to the pre- 
tentions of the imperial house of Suabia to both the Sici- 
lies; in other words, to those territories now belonging to 
the kingdom of Naples. But over these kingdoms, the 
Popes bad always asserted a right of homage, similar to 
that which King John surrendered to the church in Eng- . 
land. Upon the death of Frederick, these Italian and Si- 
cilian dominions were usurped by his natural son, called 
Manfroy, to the prejudice of the emperor's nephew and 
lawful heir, a youth named Conradin. Manfroy exerci- 
sed with vigour the rights which he had so boldly assu- 
med. To the real dominions of Naples and Sicily, he 
added a nominal claim over the kingdom of Jerusaleih, 
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though long since conquered by the Saracens. In attain- 
ing these, titles, Manfroy, or Manfred, disowned ail ho- 
mage to the Pope; he even invaded the territories of the 
Church, when the pontiff distputed his title. Pope Urban, 
who then wore the mitre, together with Clement IV., his 
8UCces!<or, who adhered to his policy, began successive- 
ly to u^e their spiritual weapons. They excommunicated 
Manfroy, and were only at a loss upon whom to confer 
the ki^gdom of the Two Sicilies, of which they deprived 
him by the formal sentence of the church. This was a 
difficult question; fur, though the Popes claimed the pri- 
vilege of conferring the right where they pleased, it was 
necessary to choose a candidate ^strong enough to cope 
with Manfroy; and it was not easy to select such a one. 
In this uncertainty, the sovereignty was offered first to one 
of Saint Louis's children, but declined by the good king, 
who could not think it consistent with morality to profit 
by a forfeiture, which, thoiigh declared by the voice of 
the Church, had not been incurred by the legal heir. — 
Conradin*s right, it was clear, could not therefore be af- 
fected by Manfred, an intruder, whose deeds could not 
prejudice the rights of his cousin. Accordingly, Louis 
declined to avail himself of the grant of the Pope in fa- 
vour of any of his sons. The Pope next offered the king- 
doms of Sicily and Jerusalem to Kdmund, son of the King 
of England. But although this prince went so far as to 
assume the title of king, his father, Henry IIL, was too 
much embarrassed with the wars of his barons at home, 
to admit of his son*s finally accepting a donation wliich he 
.could not have the means of supporting. 

At length the Pope resolved to name as monarch of the 
Two Sicilies, and nominal King of Jerusalem, Charles, 
Count of Anjou, the brother of Saint Louis, a man of a 
bold, and even ferocious character, one who would act 
with sufficient vigour, and without embarrassing himself 
with any scruples, in defence of the right assigned him 
by the Pope. Saint Louts acquiesced in the nomination 
of his brother, though he had declined to profit by the 
grant to his sons. And although his royal brother was ra- 
ther pas&ive than active in his favour, the Count of Anjoa 
was able to assemble an army competent to the enterprise. 
He marched into the Neapolitan territory, and engaged 
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Manfitiy in a pitched battle, fought ne»r Beneventum, in 
which the latter lost bis kingdom and his life. 

A competitor for the kingdoms of the Sicili^ now 
•rose to reclaim the crown usurped by Manfroy. This 
was Conradin, nephew of the Emperor Frederick, and 
wfaese legal right of succession had been usurped by the 
late possessor. This young prince had little difficulty in 
assembling a strong party, consisting of the friends of the 
imperial faction, which io the beginning threatened to ex- 
tinguish the rising power of Charles of Anjou. The val- 
ewr, or the fortune, of the French prince was, however, 
predominant once more. Conradin was defeated by 
Charles in a great battle, made prisoner, and, by an act 
of great injustice and cruelty, tried, and put to death upon 
a scaffold, for the prosecution of a claim of succession to 
which he was alike called by justice and by nature. 

(A. D. 1270.) When, therefore, the rash expedition of 
LiCHiis against Tunis took place, Charles, now King of 
Sicily, was eager in encouraging his brother to a war in 
which he thought less of the conquest of the Holy Land, 
than of subjecting Tunis to European dependence, and 
making it an appendage of his own kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

When the eighth crusade had nearly come to a melan- 
choly termination, by the death of Louis and his two sons, 
Charles, King of the Sicilies, appeared before Tunis with 
- a fleet loaded with provisions and re-enforcements. As 
the fresh troops advanced to support the siege, the Arabs 
checked their approach by putting in motion the sands of 
the desert, which, driven by a violent wind upon the 
strangers, prevented their attempts to march up to the at- 
tack of the place. Upon a second occasion of the same 
kind, however, the natives were less successful, being 
drawn into an ambuscade, where they suffered severely 
by the swords of the Europeans. The sultan began now 
to propose terms of submission, agreeing to pay a ransom 
to the King of the Sicilies of forty thousand crowns a-year 
—to defray the expense of the war — to allow the preach- 
ing of Christian priests, and the exercise of the Christian 
religion in his dominions, with some other concessions, 
which, excepting the payment of the money, were ra- 
ther nominal than real. Notwithstanding these favoixra- 
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ble conditions, the French and Sicilian monarchs were 
blamed by the voice of Christendom — Philip for impa> 
tience, and Charles for covetousness. Of all the princes 
in the crusade, Edward of England alone, afterwards the 
First of that name, and one of the most politic princes 
who ever lived, refused as far as he was cojicerned, to con- 
sent to this treaty. He also professed his determination 
to proceed to Palestine, where Acre, the last of the fort* 
resses which owned the Christian authority, was on the 
point of surrender to the infidels. ." I will enter Acre," 
said young Edward, striking, his breast, " though only 
Fowin, my groom, should follow me!" He went for- 
ward accordingly with his little band of English; but the 
feats which he performed were of small note, considering 
the personal qualities of the prince, and his expedition is 
chiefly framed for the romantic courage of his princess 
Eleanor, who attended him. This faithful and courage- 
ous lady is said to have sucked the wound which her hus- 
band received from an envenomed weapon, and to have 
thus endfmgered her own life to save his. After the trea- 
ty of Tunis had been concluded, the kings of France and 
Sicily returned to their dominions — Philip eager to take 
possession of the crown which had fallen to him by inhe- 
ritance, Charles desirous to secure and to enjoy that which 
he had obtained by conquest. 

Philip, the third of that name, called the Hardy, seems 
to^have been disposed to distinguish himself by enforcing 
the wise laws ot King Louis, his father, for preventing 
private wars among his vassals. He had soon an oppor- 
tunity to show this disposition, in pacifying a feud be- 
tween the Count of Foix and the Lord of Casaubon 

The latter had been assaulted by the powerful Count, not- 
withstanding be resided in the castle assigned him by the 
sovereign for his abode, and was under his^express pro- 
tection. The king, at the head of his royal, forces, be- 
sieged the castle of Foix, compelled the count to sur- 
render, detained him a certain time in prison, and only 
dismissed him upon complete submission. The vigour of 
the government upon this occasion shows the permanent 
result of the just and firm conduct of Saint Louis. But 
the king's most remarkable adventures occurred in his own 
family, and were of a very distressing nature. 
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In his return through Italy, King Philip had the miafor* 
tune to iose his beautiful \vife, Isabel, who had not heai* 
tated to follow him to the melancholy crusade in which 
the royal family sustained'so much loss. In the course of 
this journey, this lady, being then near her confinement, 
'was thrown from her horse in crossing a river, and died 
in consequence. Isabel, thus untimely cut off, left four 
sons; Louis, who died by poison; Philip, who reigned 
after his father; Charles of Yalois, father of the branch 
from whom sprung the French kings of that house, and 
Robert, who died young. 

After the king's return to France, the council remon* 
straled with him on the inexpediency of his remaining 
fiingle, and be was induced to marry, as his second wife, 
Mary the daughter of Henry, the sixth Duke of Brabant. 
The life of this unfortunate princess was rendered melan* 
cboly, and that of. her husband disturbed, by a strange 
•uccesaion of misfortunes, in consequence of the machi- 
nations of an unworthy favourite. Mary of Brabant bore 
a eon the year after her marriage, and within six years af- 
terwards, two daughters; a fair lineage, which naturally 
confirmed the love which the king bore to her, as a beau* 
tifal and affectionate woman. But jealouay and discord 
'were sown between them. The artificer of this mischief 
was Pierre de la Brosse; he was a person of low origin, 
and had appeared at court originally in the capacity of a 
barber. By this, however, we are not to infer the de- 
gree of ^norance or meanneas which moderns annex to 
the wor£ A barber in those times received a medical 
education, and was in effect a surgeon, applying hia skill 
to the cure of wounds, as well as to the arrangement of 
the beard and hair. Still however, it was a menial of- 
fice, and it was thought wonderful that such a man should 
rise to be a royal favourite. Upon the death of Saint 
liOuw, Philip advanced La Brosae,^ who seems to have 
been a man of talent as well as art, to the rank of royal 
chamberlain, and employed him in the administration of 
aome important affairs. He is said, as often happens with 
upstart favourites, to have abused the king'a kindness, 
and betrayed his trust, using his favour as the means of un- 
just oppression. A natural dittlike arose between the 
queen, who thought her husband triuted too much to thia 
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unworthy man, and the favourite, who foresaw his own 
ruin in the predominant influence of the young princess, 
lift Brossc, liavine once entertained this jealousy of the 
queen, i« said to have taken every opportunity to preju- 
dice Pliiltp against her, by intimating, from time to time, 
that \\h consort was actuated hy the general dislike against 
Philin*8 children by the former marriage, commonly im- 
puted to atopmothers. The favourite caused itHo be insi- 
t(Uatr<t , from various quarters, into the king's private ear, 
that his wife often complained of her misfortune in bear- 
ing children who were destined to become the vassals of 
thofic of the first marriage, and that she said their case 
was the harder, if, though bom when their father was 
upon the throne, they must necessarily be postponed to 
th«» children who came into the world when Philip v^as 
only a prince. 

Ahnut thia time, Louis, the king's eldest son by his 
Hr»t marriage, Prince and heir of France, was seized sud- 
d<»nly by a malignant fever, which hurried him to his 
0iVAVt>^ The fatal disorder was attended with violent de- 
rangement in his stomach, livid spots upon his person, 
and otht>r symptoms, which the age ascribed to poison — 
On theae auapicious circumstances. La Brosse, who had 
tho court filled with his relations and dependents, spread 
rumoura tending to fix the crime upon Queen Mary, whom 
h« had already loaded with calumnies to the same effect 
The quean, on the contrary, accused La Brosse of hav- 
ing hlmaelf administered the poison to the young prince, 
with the purpose of charging it against her. The king, 
divided betwixt fondness for his wife, and habitual parti- 
ality for his favourite, did not well know, betwixt two 
averments both abhorrent to his imagination, which there 
was ground to believe. Perhaps, in so dark a transac- 
tion, we may be justified in believing that no crime at all 
was committed, and that what were considered as marks 
of poison, were merely symptoms of a putrid fever. — 
Such, however, is seldom the opinion of the public in any 
age, who are peculiarly addicted to assign remarkable and 
nefarious causes for the death of great persons. 

The king, in his distress and perplexity, had recourse to 
a species of explanation suited only to an ignorant age. — 
He despatched the Biahop of Bayeux, and the Abbe of 
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St. I^ennii, to visit a nun, or beguine, then atl<nvelleg, 
who "was supposed to possess the gift of discovering by 
inspiration the most concealed transactions. The royal 
envoys were directed to consult, of course, with this 
great authority, and to learn from her the real particulars , 
of the young prince's death. Her first confession, taken 
from her by the Bishop of Bayeux alone, seemed to cri- 
minate -the queen. This was thought suspicious, because 
the Bishop was a near connexion of La Brosse, and in- 
terested in deciding the dispute in bis relation's favour. — 
3ut whatever his secret bias was, the prelate refused to 
bring forward a charge founded on what the nun had told 
him in confession. The prophetess herself seemed equal- 
ly unwilling to speak plain. To a second inquiry by the 
Abbot of St. Dennis, rfter that by the Bishop of Bayeux, 
she refused to answer; and the matter seemed to go against 
the queen. But in this uncertainty Philip deputed the 
Bishop of Dol, and Arnolph de Yismale, a knight Tem- 
plar, who were considered as impartial persons, to ex- 
amine the nun a second time. To these she frankly de- 
clared, that the king ought not to give any credit to such 
accusations as might be brought against his wife, since 
they all arose out of calumny. 

At this time, John of Brabant came to the court of 
France, averring the innocence of his sister, Queen Mary, 
demanding that her honour should be fully cleared, and 
offering the combat to any who should impeach it. This 
accusation hastened La Brosse's ruin. The favourite was 
accused of having corresponded with the King of Castile, 
with whom Philip of France was then at war, and, be- 
ing found guilty of this crime, was 86nt to prison, disgrii- 
ced, and afterwards ignominiously executed. The Duke 
of Brabant had gained credit for the part he had hitherto 
taken in his sister's favour; but when the French saw La 
Brosse executed without an open trial, and beheld the 
Duke of Brabant, and some lords of his party, attend 
upon the executiofi, with more personal feeling of ven- 
geance than became their rank, the tide began to'^urn, 
and La Brosse was considered as having fallen a victim to 
the queen and her faction. Mary, however, long survived 
her husband, and was treated with the greatest respect by 
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th« family of his former wife, several of whom she beheld 
lUccesBivelj upon the throne. 

The affairs of England, and of Italy, were the next ob- 
jects of importance during Philip the Hardy's reign. 

It was while this king filled the throne that the English 
began again to be heard of in France, having been long 
of little consequence there, owing to the violence of their 
domestic feuds. Edward I. had long been busied in re- 
ducing his subjects of England to obedience, but, having 
perfectly succeeded, became now desirous of asserting 
hhi claim to such of the English territories in France as 
could yet be gathered out of the wreck of the forfeiture 
declared by Philip Augustus. For this purpose Edward 
resided three years in France, from June 1286, to August 
1289. He rendered homage to Philip the Hardy, and trans- 
acted his affairs with great wisdom, honour, and success. 

The bloody wars which long deluged Europe with 
•laughter, in order to decide the possession of Naples and 
Sicily, continued to agitate France during this reign. It 
is true, that Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily, exercised, 
by commission from the Pope, the high offices of Vicar of 
the Empire, and Senator of Rome. He was aleo, besides 
being the actual reigning monarch of the Two Sicilies, in- 
Tested with the nominal sovereignty of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, upon .the principle, it may be supposed, that 
he who had obtained the sub^tancej should also have the 
nominal possession of the shadow; for the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem had ceased to exist. Notwithstanding these 
dignities, Charles of Anjou did not, by any means, sit 
secure on his throne. He had involved himself impru- 
dently with the Church, to which he owed his kingdom 
originally. Pope Nicolas, who bore much ill will to« 
wards Charles, deprived him of the office of Vicar of the 
Empire, and the dignity of Roman Senator, in the hope, 
it is supposed, of provoking him to some act which might 
give the Holy See a pretence for depriving him of the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, which she had bestowed. 

The vices of that prince were yet more hurtful to him 
than the diipleasore of the Pope; and the luxury, inso- 
mce, and cruelty, by which his French troops provoked 
the general resentment of the Sicilians, were stili more 
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fttal to his cause. A rival soon arose, when his reign be- 
came unpopular. The imperialists still retained a strong 
party among the Sicilians. Don Pedro, King of Arra- 
gOQ — who had married ttie daughter of Manfroy, defeated 
and slain by Charles of Anjou— now claimed the king- 
dom of Sicily in the right of his wife^ «nd threatened to 
reconquer it from the French. The passions of the inha- 
bitants seconded, in an extraordinary manner, the preten- 
sions of Don Pedro. Incensed at tjie liberties which the 
French unceremoniously took with the females of their 
families, the Sicilians formed a scheme of insurrection 
against these petulent and insolent strangers, equally re- 
markable for its extent, the secrecy with which it was 
carried on, and the number of Frenchmen who perish- 
ed. 

This was the famous insurrection, known by the name of 
the Sicilian Vespers. The plot bore, that, at the tolling 
of the evening bell for prayers, on Easterday, A. D. 
1282, the islanders should rush suddenly upon the French 
strangers, and put them to death without exception. — 
This plot was contrived with such surprising secrecy and * 
nnaiumity, and executed with such general fury, that in 
less than two hours a general masssacre had taken place* 
of all the French, whatever their age* sex, or condition. 
Monks put to death their brethren; priests slew each oth- 
er upon the very altar; fathers killed their daughters, who 
had been married to strangers, and every other horror 
tooic place, which could be practised by a vindictive na- 
tion, assuming at once the trade of assassins. 

This massacre, intended to be decisive of the contro- 
Teiij between Anjou and Arragon, was, like many other 
great historical crimes, disappointed in its results. The 
Singdom of France was thrilled with horror, but at the 
same time seized with a thirst of revenge for so general 
and dreadful an assassination. Numbers of the best war- 
riors in that kingdom offered their services to Charles of 
Aujoa, to avenge the death of their murdered country- 
men. Pedro of Arragon, findine his adherents unable to 
cope with the high-famed French chivalry, was reduced 
to evade the combat, by a device, the issue of which 
cooHderably hurt his reputation. In order to eet rid of 
thepressore of the French force in Sicilyt and to avoid 
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0(1) i\t)k<riiMhY of (encountering the numerous and exeel]«ii( 
l(Mt*p« wiar)) Imtl conitt to eMpouse the French cause, Pe- 
t)iti tlon)iMtrhnl ehftllcngc to Charles of Anjou, defying 
\\\\\\ \\\ \\\pts{ \\\u\ with a hundred knights, and decide their 
(tutixmu'i'H by the (hnuq of that encounter. BoDrdeau, 
lu A ut)\itvnl tttrritnry, was assigned as the place of combat 
I Mmu U<Hi wIio wuh by no means deficient in personal cour<* 
ft^it, iMimod lately ucccptud the defiance, and went to the 
)ii«u>tt t«|t|iolnlti(l wuh hid hundred attendants. In this he 
(i(Mt)tl linpruilnitlyi eonMidcring that, by prosecuting the 
tut\Mi)ttt^ni ho ptmHrNHtnl, he might have made 'himself 
iMrtkitii itl NU'lly, whidi WRH the object of contention; an 
ti|t|>ti(iuullv witli'h wan lo!«t by his departure for Bour* 
»ln«nu, NoUhor did Pedro ever mean actually to encoiw 
W\ U[\\\ uiid ItlM knl^^lUsi, QMhis challenge implied. He in* 
itird Kt'|it \\\* iipiutiutmcnt; but he appeared in disguise, 
iS\\\\ nvuidud \\w combat, allotting, that, as Philip, King 
\\\ V'nww'Ot waM proitcnt in Bourdeaux at the time, and 
NVMH hint (tniuinount of the town, it was no longer aa 
iMiuid idrtco of meeting, fur a prince who came to fight 
Willi tlmi king'i* uncle. Accordingly, he left the place 
wUt\ litllo l\onuur; for, nit Philip had few or no soldiers 
t\\\\n^ with him. the Hcnoschal of the king of England, 
win) wan ttclually commandant of the place, was suffi- 
oi(*ntly htrong to have atVurded a fair field of combat, both 
to KiVnoli and Spaniards. But Pedro obtained his ob- 
.^rci, widch waa the opportunity to prosecute the war in 
Nioily, witli a better chance of success than when he had 
DharluM for an opponent. 

Charlea of Anjou had left in Sicily his son, a high'Spirit" 
ed voung man, called Charles the Lame, from an accident 
which had befallen him in youth. He was commissioned 
to command as regent during his father's absence. This 
youth, although warned hy his father to act upon the de^ 
fensive, rashly encountered the fleet of Arragon, cona- 
manded by the famous Andrew Doria, the ally of Don 
Pedro. Charles the Lame was defeated and taken by this 
celebrated mariner, and his father, after at first seeming 
to support the calamity with firmness, gave way to grief, 
and died at sixty-six years of age. 

In the meantime, the King of France, to whom the 
Pope, according to his custom of dealing kingdoms »i 
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pleasure, had assigned that of Arragon, transferable to 
any of his sons whom he should name, conveyed the right 
thus vested in hira to his third son, Charles of Valois,' 
and prepared, with a strong army and navy, to put him 
in possession of his new dominions. 

With this purpose, Philip the Hardy invaded Catalonia, 
and besieged Gerona. Pedro of Arragon came to its re- 
lief, with a small and flying army. Rollo of Nesle, Con- 
stable of France, drew the Spanish prince into an ambus- 
cade, by showing only a small part of his forces. In this 
skirmish, Pedro had his facfe torn by the thrust of a lance, 
■was nearly made prisoner, and obliged to cut the reins of 
his horse, in order to escape the grasp of a French man- 
at-arms. He escaped from the field, but died in conse- 
quence of the wound, and the fever which ensued. This 
success was, however, overbalanced by an advantage ob- 
tained by Doria, who was still at sea, over the French 
fleet. Many of Philip's vessels were sunk and destroy- 
ed; and as these were loaded with provisions for th^ use 
of the army besieging Gerona, the suffering&of the French, 
arising from the loss, became so extreme, that it was im- 
possible for them to remain longer before the place. The 
siege was therefore raised, and the king, whose hopes 
were thus disappointed, withdrew to Perpignan, where 
he shortly after died of chagrin for the miscarriage of an 
undertaking which commenced so prosperously. This 
prince, although not a man of shining talent, bears, ne- 
vertheless, a fair character in the French annals, and is 
said to have been particularly scrupulous in the mode of 
raising the revenue from his people, who never complain- 
ed of the sums exacted, as they were levied with so much 
fairness and attention to the convenience of the indigent. 
It is impossible now to discover from what circumstance 
Philip derived his epithet of Hardy, as we are not aware 
of his having shown great personal courage. He display- 
ed no high or distinguishing qualities, a deficiency which 
was atoned for by his character being marked by none that 
were wic^ked or dangerous. 
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CHAP. II. 

Jlceession of Pkilip the Fair — Claim of England to the 
Provmte cf Xaintonge — War between Franre and 
England — Edward J. prevented by his Scottish 
Wars from carrying it on toith vigotar — Confederacy 
of Continental Princes against Philip, instigated by 
Edward—Peace and mutual Alliance between France 
and England— Philip's Quarrel toith Pope Boniface 
— his good understanding toith the two succeeding 
Popes, who fix their Residence at Jimgnon — Contest 
with Flanders — Dissolution of the Order of Knights 
of the Temple— Death of Philip the Fair, and Ae- 
cession of Louis Hutin — Execution of Marrigny^ the 
Favourite of the deceased Monarch, for alleged Em' 
bezzlement and Sorcery — Marriage and Death rf Lou- 
is Hutin — Accession of Philip the Long, by virtue of 
the Salic Law, which excluded his jyiece, the Princess 
Joan, daughter of Louis Hutin— Massacre of Jews 
and Lepers, in consequence of a suspicion, that they 
had eatised an Epidemic Disease throughout France^ 
by poisoning the Wells — Death of PhiHp, andAeces^ 
ston of his Brother, Charles the Fair — Charles sftm^ 
mora Edward U. to do Homage for his French Pos- 
sessions — Investiture granted to the Prince of Wales, 
instead of his Father— Intrigues ofEdwarfs Queen, 
Isabel, at the French Court — Death of Charles the 
Fair, toith whom became extinct the Descendants in 
the First Line of Hugo Capet, 

' pHiiiip IV., who succeeded his father, wassurnamed 
Le Bel, or the Fair, from the beauty.of his countenance^ 
and the majesty of his person. He was married to Joan, 
who was Queen of Navarre, as well as Countess of Cham- 
paji^ne and Brie. 

This prince*8 entrance on life took place at great di^- 
advantage. His father had left an exhausted exchequer, 
and a ruinous and unsuccessful war undertaken with 
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Spain, to vindicate the rights of his nephew, son of his 
sister Blanche, Queen of Castile, and to conquer the king- 
dom of Arragon, for Charles of Valois. Edward I., too, 
Tvas how beginning to bestir himself in France, and per- 
plexed the French king by a demand of the territory of 
Xaintonge, a district adjacent to the English possessions 
in Guienne. In this important matter, Philip, after ex- 
amining the ancient treaties between the kingdoms, saw 
the necessity of acquiescing, and Edward became a par* 
ty to a negotiation by which the quarrel with Castile was 
in some degree accommodated, and the peace of Europe 
in a great measure restored. 

But in consequence of an accidental quarrel between 
a Worman and a Gascon sailor, which led to a battle be- 
tTvixt their two vessels, that moderation which the young 
King of France had hitherto exhibited, seemed to be fex- 
changed for hasty resentment, and a determination to pro- 
ceed to extreniiries. 

Upon this accidental provocation, and in resentment of 
the injury offered to his flag, the King of France issued 
a summons, commanding Edward, as a peer of France, 
to appear before the French parliament, under pain of for- 
feiting his fiefs in that kingdom. Edward, though offen- 
ded at such peremptory conduct, was desirous to avoid a 
rupture. He offered, with exemplary temperance, to 
yield to the French six castles which he held in Guienne, 
by way of security that he would submit to make amends, 
should he be found ultimately in the wrong, and also as 
pledges that he would meet with the King of France, 
and discuss their difference in an amicable conference. 
At the same time, Edward stipulated that th# summons, 
a proceeding offensive to his dignity, should be withdrawn. 
Philip having solemnly agreed to this arrangement, broke 
through it nevertheless in a faithless manner. He took 
possession of the six fortresses, but only made use of them 
to facilitate the conquest of the English province of Gas- 
cony, for which purpose he marched an army under the 
High Constable into that territory. A French fleet and 
flying army was even employed to attack the coasts 
of England, by which Dover was burnt and Kent in- 
vaded. 

Notwithstanding these provocations, which were not to 

3* 
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be endured by a monarch of Edward's temper, the King 
of England was extremely unwilling to engage in a war 
with France at this moment. He had been anxiously em- 
ployed during the last years of the thirteenth century, in 
the unjust attempt to possess himself of the sovereignty of 
Scotland; in which he seemed often almost successful, 
but could never become completely so. Indeed, divided 
and dispirited as the kingdom then was, nothing wras more 
easy than to overpower the Scots in the field; and yet such 
was the obstinacy of their resistance, that within a month 
or two after their subjugation appeared to be complete, 
the natives of th|s pertinacious country were again in arms. 
It would well have suited the policy of Edward to have 
postponed all other wars, until he had completed the con- 
quest of Scotland, and for this purpose he was loath to 
accept of the various provocations which France seemed 
studiously to offer to him. Nevertheless, as King of Eng- 
land, he could not, without dishonour, submit to the af- 
front of being sumnM)ned before the French Parliament, 
and he was also nettled at the unworthy manner in which 
he had been cheated in the matter of Guienne, and at the 
loss he had sustained in that province. He therefore re- 
turned an answer of defiance to the King of France, and 
he sent a small army, under his brother Edmund, to pro- 
tract the war in France, at as little risk as might be, 
while he himself marched into Scotland, to finish his con- 
quest of that country. 

It may be here remarked, first, That the grievances 
which Edward I. inflicted on Scotland, and by which 
he hoped to compel the people to rebellion, so as to form 
an excuse for confiscating and depriving of his kingdom, 
John Baliol, a monarch of his own creating, were very 
closely allied to the indignities which he himself ex- 
perienced from the King of France, and to which he 
was personally so sensitive . Therefore the monarch, who 
exercised the same feudal tyranny towards others, his own 
dependents, could not with justice complain of similar 
from his own lord paramount 

To understand this, you must remember, that, by un- 
fairly availing hunself of the trust reposed in him by tbo 
Scots, who chose him to be umpire for deciding the suc- 
cession to their crown^ Edward I. had assumed to him- 
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self* on very iniquitous grounds, the right and dignity 
of lord paramount of Scotland. Invested thusi though 
by no fair means, with the right of supremacy over that 
iLingdoxn, E>1 ward's next step was to summon John Baliol, 
the shadow whom be had set up as king, to attend and 
anBT^er the complaints of the most insignificant persons 
-who chose to bring an appeal from his decisions to the 
Snglish courts of law in Westminister. Edward's object 
in this injurious conduct, was undoubtedly to mortify the 
pride of the Scots and of their King, and to seek an op- 
portunity of declaring, as' he afterwards did, that the 
kingdom of Scotland was forfeited to himself. 

ISoWt this was exactly, though in a less flagrant de- 
gree, the conduct of the king of France towards Ed- 
ivard himself, when he summoned him to attend before 
a court of French peers, and give satisfaction ibr a brawl 
-which had taken place between a Gascon and a Norman 
vessel. It is no wonder, therefore, that Edward rather 
chose to stifle the debate, by the surrender of the six 
forte in Guienne, than to fix the attention of the world 
uppn the very different manner in which he judged of such 
treatment, when applied to himself, compared with that 
in which he chose to consider it, when used by him to- 
wards the King of Scotland. 

It is also worthy of observation, that although the 
Scottish historians, in their zeal for their national antiqui- 
ty, have pretended that a league existed between a Scot- 
tish king, whom they call Achaius, and the Emperor 
Charlemagne, as early as the year 779, and even affirm 
that the emperor bestowed upon the northern prince a 
treasure of fleurs^ie-lis, as an augmentation of arms, it 
is yet easy to demonstrate that there were no aimorial 
bearings till many centuries after Charlemagne, and that 
the intimate league between France and Scotland did not 
exist, until the circumstances of both countries recom- 
mended mutual support and good understanding betwixt 
them, as a matter alike politic and necessary. We shall 
hereafter see that the Scottish alliance was of considera- 
bly more importance to France, than that of France was 
to Scotland. It was certainly renewed during the reign 
of Philip the Fair. 

To return to the general subject Edward I. was indu- 
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ced to trust to Bome future favourable opportunity the 
prosecution of his revenge against France, into which he 
did not think it politic, or find it possible, to lead a large 
army, while embarrassed with the Scottish campaigns. 
In the month of August, 1297, however, it seemed to 
him that Scotland was so effectually pacified, as to permit 
a great eflfort for the chastisement of France. For this 
object, Edward trusted less to his own forces, though he 
transported to Flanders a gallant army of English, than 
to a general confederacy which he formed with several 
princes, on the same plan with the alliance so abruptly 
dissolved by Philip Augustus at the battle of Bouvines. 
The allies, too,' were nearly the same persons, being the 
Emperor of Germany, the Dukes of Austria and Bra- 
bant, the Earl of Flanders, and other German and FIe« 
mish princes, who engaged, for considerable sums of 
money to be paid by the King of England, to assemble a 
combined army for the invasion of France. 

Philip, who beheld himself threatened by a formidable 
confederacy, contrived to brfeafc up the alliance by the 
distribution of large sums among its members. Against 
Guy de la Dampierre alone, the aged Earl of Flanders, 
that king retained an imbittered and vindictive spirit, and 
when th? other princes had, in a great measure^ been in- 
duced to abandon the confederacy by intrigues and gra- 
tuities, Philip moved against that prince with a predomi- 
nant force. . At the same time, he put in motion the nu- 
merous malecontents whom he had found in the great 
towns of Flanders, the inhabitants of which were ex- 
tremely mutinous, and disposed to insurrection. By the 
accumulated weight of foreign invasion and domestic in- 
surrection, the earl was likely to be totally ruined, had 
not Edward of England moved to his assistance with 
a fleet and army, and saved him from the revenge of 
France. 

No battle of consequence, however, ensued. Edward 
was disgusted with the great expense which he had be- 
stowed, to no purpose, upon his German confederates ; 
and Philip, who had encountered more difficulties than 
he had expected in his campaign in Flanders, was also 
desirous of accommodation. A mutual friend to both 
monarchs offered his services as mediator. This was 
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Dharles, IGng of Sicily, called Charles the Lame. He 
vraa cousio german to the Kiog of France, being son of 
his uncle, Charles of Anjou. To Edward he was bound 
bj an ioQportant obligation. Charles had been taken, as 
we have said, by Andrew Doria, in a naval engage* 
xnent, in which the Arragon party were victorious. The 
Victors manifested a strong inclination to put the captive 
prince to death, in their desire to revenge the execution 
of Conrade II. by bis father. 

But Ekiward I. who entertained a personal friendship 
for this prince, prevailed upon his captors to ransom him, 
and furnbhed the greater part of the money which was 
demanded upon the occasion. Thus was Charles the 
Lame well suited for a mediator between France and 
£ogIand, in which be made considerable progress, al« 
though the office was afterwards transferred to the reign- 
ing Pope, whose feelings towards France were not of 
the most amicable character. 

Boniface was at this time at the head of the church, 
and he had, some considerable time before, entered into 
a quarrel with Philip the Fair, respecting various extra- 
vagant claims which the Pope had preferred over the 
French king and his territories. 

The particulars of this feud between the most Christian 
King and the Church, are too long and too confused to be 
entered into in this place ; but it terminated in an unusu- 
al manner, considering how ^successful the Church had 
hitherto been in its most extravagant demands. The 
Pope was admitted as mediator, instead of the King of 
Sicily, and discharged his duty as umpire with considera- 
ble fairness. Notwithstanding which, the two kings took 
the wise resolution of settling their differences by a defi- 
nitive treaty ; because, from the grasping temper of Boni- 
face, he was the object of suspicion to them both. Mat- 
ters were accordingly brought to a settlement. ^A. D. 
1307.) Ekiward made his homage for Gascony, and 
France and England entered into a mutual alliance against 
any one who should disturb the one king or the other in 
their rights, franchises and freedoms, by which agreement, 
the probability of a quarrel with their mediator the Pope 
was intimated. 
Boaiface resumed his attacks against Philip. He at- 
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tempted to fix upon him a certain Bernard Laiseti, for 
whom, without the king's consent, he had created a 
binhopric. He sent this man to Philip in the character c: 
a legate, who, in requital, turned him out of his doiri- 
nlons. The Pope next convened a council at Rome, at 
which Heveral of the French clergy attended. Matters 
were thus brought to extremity. In a word, Boniface 
had already made public his determination to excommuni- 
cate the King of France, and indeed the bull was reatij 
prepared for that purpose. Among other extreme mea- 
BUres to avert this sentence, Philip sent into Italy two de- 
tcrrpined agents, who, having levied a strong body of par- 
tisans, Keized upon thef person of the Pope, then resi- 
ding at his native town' in Tuscany, insulted, 'even bnfft*.- 
cd him, and had very near slain him, had not his Holi- 
ness, after two or three days* confinement, been rescued 
by a party of the people, and conveyed in safety to 
Uonic. 

IltMc the disgrace which he had undergone had such 
an olfect upon his spirits, that he died furiously mad, aft«r 
having failed in extending the authority of the Church, ia 
the way he meditated, and after having been obliged to 
submit to the encroachments, as he termed therh, of toe 
secular power. Thus died a Pontiflf, of whom it is saiJ, 
that he entered the church like a fox, ruled it like a lion, 
and died like a dog. 

King Philip the Fair, after having been thus freed of 
\\\h biH<M- opponent. Pope Boniface, took especial care to 
CNtablinh a close and powerful interest with the two suc- 
ceeding popes, and endcavoured^indeed, by every means 
in his power, to cultivate the favour of the papal see, 
and even to prevail on those supreme Pontiffs to shift their 
residence from Italy to France, in which he so far pre- 
vailed, as to induce thorn to reside at Avignon. In tiiis 
manner did Philip obtain nbfcolution from the sentence 
of excommunication pronounced by Boniface, and re- 
establish a friendly intercourse with the head of the 
church. 

This king was also engaged in a violent contest with 
the people of Flanders, which fief he was bent upon re- 
uniting with the French empire. This was partly owing 
f9 his unabated hatred to his old vassel in that fief, Pierre 
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:le la Dampierre, whom he pressed so hard, that the count 
was under the necessity of submitting to his* mercy. 

But although the French gained great successes, and 
obtained possession of many towns in Flanders, they did 
not fail to drive the Flemings, As they had done the Sici- 
lians, into rebellion against their new rulers, and great 
part of that populous nation, although at first favourable 
to the invaders, was soon in insurrection against them. — 
Three sons of Count Pierre de la Dampierre put them- 
fcelves at the head of the insurgents. They fought a great 
battle witti the French, in which the Flemings were in 
the beginning successful. King Philip escaped with dif- 
ficulty from the fury of the first attack, in which the ene- 
my penetrated to his tent; but the fidelity of the French 
chivalry, who rallied at the cry of the king being in dan- 
«:er, restored the battle, and the Flemings were finally 
defeated with prodigious slaughter. I^otwithstanding jhe 
brilliancy of this victory, Philip was only disposed to re- 
;rard it as a foundation for peace. The yoUng princes of 
Flanders were sliil at the head of a numerous, though un- 
disciplined army, and it might have been hazardous to 
drive to desperation so formidable an enemy. The eldest 
of the sons of Count Pierre was then admitted to do ho- 
mage for the county of Flanders, and, on condition of 
paying a considerable sum, established his peace with the 
king. 

In 1310, there occurred an important historical trans- 
action, respecting which it is difficult to form a candid 
judgment. I have told you that there existed two great 
fraternities of military monks, both of which were form- 
ed in the Holy Land. The one had for its object the de- 
fence of the Temple; the other was associated as Knights 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John; and both held out 
as their principal object the defence of Palestine against 
the infidels. Both these communities, but in a particu- 
lar degree the Templars, fell under public obloquy, on ac- 
count of the immense wealth which was acquired by the 
order, and the lax morals of individual members. To 
drink like a Templar, became a common phrase; and their 
public licentiousness, as well as the charges imputed to 
ihem of considering less the benefit of Christians in gene- 
ral, and the defence of Palestine and of Je/usalem, than 
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Ibt •Sffrandizement of their own institiitiofi* were tae 
ftf neml lubjecu of clamour agaiost them. Tbe assoo 
lion of the Temple, however, was destined to fall ^z^c 
darker and blacker accusations than afiferted tbe mon^ 
of Individual knlghttf, or tbe ambition of the order ia p- 
naral. 

While theae knights were the universal object of earr 
to the noblea, on account of their wealth, and odiara t; 
tha poor, on account of their license, a sioguJar inciden: 
brought their fate to a crisis. Two brethren of the onier 
of the Temple had been condemned by their Grand Hai- 
tart or President, to perpetual imprisonmenL These 
crlminala, desperate at this rigorous sentence, intimate!. 
that, if released from imprisonment, they could disclose 
to tha French government circums^tances concerning tbtn 
order of a mysterious and highly criminal nature. These 
man being examined accordingly, declared, before per* 
aons authorized to tak^ their evidence, that the secrtt 
rulaa of the order of the Temple were entirely contrary 
to the Christian religion, aa well as to decency and mo* 
rallty. This extraordinary accusation bore that tbe Tent' 
plara commenced their initiation by the most blaspbemoui 
and disguiiting professions, and by ceremonies so infamoos 
in character, that human nature cannot readily allow the 
posaibilit^ of their being adopted by an association cob- 
listing of men of rank, engaeed ostensibly in a religioof 
fraterniiy. One hundred and forty knights were arrested 
at once within the kingdom of France, and great part of 
them aeem to have confessed charges similar to those 
avarred by the knighta who lodged the original accusa* 
tion. To theae confeaaiona, considering when and how 
thay were obtained, we can attach little credit, as we 
know that solitude apd torture have made accused indi- 
Yiduala confeaa (as in chargea of witchcraft) things not 
only improbabJa, but altogether impoeaible. 

But besidea tha above consideration, a very considera- 
ble number of thoae imprisoned Templars averred their 
innocence firmly. They said, that their confessing bre- 
thren bad been aeduced to their admissions by the promise 
of life and liberty; and they themselves denied strongly 
whaterer chargea were brought against them of an atro- 
cioua character. ** We are but men,** they said, « ^^ 
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have our failin&;s as sueh; but, to be guilty of tbe wick- 
edness imputed to us, we must be incarnate fiends." 

The Pope himself held a council on this very dubi- 
ous affair, in which the dissolution of the order was final- 
ly resolved upon all over Europe, ahhough it was only 
in France that the Templars suffered condemnation and 
punishment Fifty or sixty of them were put to death, 
maintaining their innocence with their last breath, and ci- 
ting their persecutors to answer before God for th^ cruel- 
ties unjustly exercised upon them. Jaques de Molai, 
Grand Master of the order, 'with two of its other princi- 
pal officers, were brought before the King of France and 
the Pope, and examined on the several points of the 
charge. At first, they admitted some part of the accu- 
sation against them, and denied others; upon which par- 
tial confession they were condemned to be burnt to death 
by a slaw fire. When brought to execution, after re- 
tractmg what they had formerly uttered, they declared, 
li^e the rest who were jexecuted, that they had indi- 
vidually committed sins incident to mortals, but that their 
order had never been stained by any such iniquities as had 
been alleged against them. 

Indeed, when we consider the whole of this extraordi- 
nary charge, and recollect that the Templars, as an order, 
were extremely rich, that they had fallen into public odi- 
um, and had shgwn themselves unequal to the defence of 
the Tempfe, for -which . purpose they were associated, it 
may be suspected 'that we see, in these circumstaaces 
alone, the grand causes of their destruction, and that the 
other gross accusations preferred against them, if not en- 
tirely false, were at least framed upon the crimes of some 
individuals only. 

The procedure against this celebrated society, added 
considerably to the odium with which the latter days of 
Philip the Fair were overclouded. His Flemish wars had 
exhausted his revenues, and vexed his people with extra- 
ordinary impositions. His dissensions with Pope Boni- 
face, the violence which he authorized towards that Pope, 
above all the exactions which he made upotf the clergy, 
caused him to be held in horror by all strict Catholics. — 
The ruin of the Templars was imputed to his avarice and 
injustice. While he was thus losded with unpopularity 
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from different causes, a domestic affront seems to have 
affected him deeply. 

Philip's three sons were all married to princesses of stii' 
table birth; but the morals of the whole were so doubtful, 
that each of the three princes accused his wife of -adultC' 
rj. Joan, wife of Philip, Count of Poitou, the second 
of the royal brethren, was the only one of the three prin- 
cesses acquitted of the charge. Margaret, wife of I^ouis 
the eldest, and Blanche, wedded to the youngest, of the 
sons of Philip, were found guilty, and condemned to per- 
petual confinement in the fortress of Chastel Gaillard. — 
Two kniehts, the partners of their crimes, were put to 
death with horrible tortures. 

This shameful incident, and the disgrace which attend- 
ed it, sunk deep mto the heart of Philip the Fair. The 
king, at the same time, saw that the public dissatisfac- 
tion would render it difficult, or impossible, to raise funds 
for reviving the war in Flanders, upon which he ^vas de- 
termined, assigning for a reason, that he had, never recei- 
ved the money which the young count engaged to pay on 
the conclusion of the former peace. The count, on the 
contrary, alleged he had paid the subsidies regularly to the 
king's favourite courtier, named Enguerraud de Marrigny. 
The terrors, therefore, of a war for which no funds could 
be provided, and which was particularly unpopular in 
France, added to the king's embarrassment. His spirit 
sunk beneath such a load of evils and disgrace; he took 
to bed without any formal complaint, and died of the cruel 
disease which carried off some of his predecessors, viz. 
a deep melancholy. On his death-bed, the dyings mo- 
narch expressed ereat apprehension lest the imposts which 
he had laid upon his people should be the 'cause of his suf- 
fering punishment in the next world, and conjured his 
children to diminish or discharge them — a late act of pe- 
nitence, to which much credit is not rashly to be given. 

Philip the Fair left behind three sons, Louis, Philip, 
and Charles, each of whom mounted the throne in their 
turn, but all died without issue. Of two daughters of the 
same king, one died unmarried, the other, Isabel, was 
wedded to Edward, Prince of Wales, son to Edward I., 
who afterwards reigned as Edward II. It was upon the 
extinction of the male Heirs of Philip the Fair, that the 
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kings of Cngland laid claim to (he inheritence of Fra^te, 
in contradiction to the Salic law, and in right of thisisame 
Isabel's successio^ to her father. 

Loui? X. whom, for some uncertain reason, the French 
called Hutin, (or the Mutinous,) next ascended the throne. 
The first point he had to consider was the bringing to ac- 
count the favourite of the deceased monarch, Enguerraud 
de Marrignj*, who had been the agent of Philip's exac- 
tions, and was supposed to have peculated enormously, as 
the money passed through his hands. Called before the 
■princes of the blood, and closely interrogated by the bro- 
ther of the late king, Charles, Count of Valois, in parti- 
cular, who, in fact, governed in the name of his nephew, 
the accused party answered with great insolence. 

" Where," said the Count de Valois, ** are the trea- 
sures of the late king?" 

" You shall have a good account of them," answered 
the prisoner, haughtily. . ' 

" Give it me, then, on the spot," answered the prince. 

•* Since you press me to speak," replied Marrigny, ** I 

have given you one half of the treasure of the late king, 

your brother, and with the other half, I have paid his 

majesty's debts." 

•• You Ike," replied the prince, in a rage. 
** You lif , yourself," replied Marrigny. 
In consequence of this intemperate and insulting con- 
duct, the fallen favourite was arrested, thrown into pri- 
son, and brought to trial, when he was charged with em- 
bezzlement of the royal revenue, and with the abuse of 
his late master's favour. The new king was present at 
this trial, and looked on the accused with more compas- 
sion than his uncle and brothers showed towards him.>- 
As the princes of the blood perceived the king's inten- 
tion to screen Marrigny, at least from a capital sentence, 
they mixed up with the other crimes of which he was ac- 
cused, a charge that his wife had trafficked with a sorce- 
rer, and an old woman, deemed a witch, for the purpose 
of making waxen images resembling the king and princes, 
which, being dissolved at a sl6w fire, the strength and 
substance of those they represented were expected to de- 
cay in proportion. The king, believing in a practice 
which was at that time an object of general creduUtys 
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was startled at the accusation, gave up Marrign j to the 
vengeance of his uncle the Count de Yalois, and the un- 
fortunate favourite was hanged accordingly. 

The sorcerer and the witch were also put to death, and 
the wife of Marrigny was condemned to perpetual impri* 
sonuient It was much doubted whether the crimes of 
Marrigny deserved quite so severe a fate; and it is certain 
that the aggravation which induced the king to consent to 
his death, was entirely visionary. 

Charles, Count of Valois, himself repented of the per- 
severing cruelly' with which he had pressed the convic- 
tion of this person; and when he was struck with a fit of 
the palsy, imputed the infliction to the vengeance of 
Heaven for Marrigny's death. On his death^bed, he be- 
queathed considerable sums to purchase tlfe prayers of 
the church for the pardon of Marrigny's sins, as well as 
his own. 

In the meantime, Louis Hutin arranged a marriage for 
himself with Clementia, or Clemence, daughter of Charles 
Martel, King of Hungary, whom he selected, to replace 
the criminal and unK)rtunate Margaret, imprisoned in 
Chastel Gaillard, as we have already seen. The exis- 
tence of this last unfortunate lady was, however, still an 

obstacle to her husband's contracting a seco&d union 

liouis Hutin removed it by an act of violence. The un- 
fortunate Margaret was strangled with the sheets of her 
bed, that her husband might be at liberty to wed Cle- 
mence of Hungary, a match which took place immedi- 
ately on her execution, or murder, (A. D. 1315.) — for so 
a vengeance so long deferred, might be most justly term- 
ed. \ 

The king and queen were crowned at Rheims, when it 
was with difl5culty that, by the assistance of the wealth 
found in the coffers of Marrigny, and confiscated to the 
state, the necessary expenses of the coronation were de- 
frayed. 

The new-married couple had not passed many months 
together, when they were disturbed by the voice of war. 
The same Count Robert of Flanders, who had been so 
troublesome to Philip the Fair, was still in insurrection, 
and it was necessary to go to war with him, although the 
public finances were in bad order, and totally inadequate 
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to the services of the state. The king also felt all those 
inconveniences which crowd upon a sovereign when his 
exchequer is exhausted. When he demanded supplies, 
his subjects' took the opportunity of insisting upon their 
privileges, real and pretended. The young king was much 
embarrassed, but he was not destined long to remain so. 
He died in 1316, ( A. D.) the year after his marriage, and 
the first of his reign. The fate of the kingdom remained 
suspended until time should show whether a son or a^ 
daughter should hb the produce of the confinement of 
Clamentia, his queen, which event was expected in four 
months after the death of Louis. 

Philip of Poitou,' the second brother of the deceased 
monarch, was unquestionably entitled to be declared re- 
gent, being, in fact, the next heir to the crown, if the 
queen should not be delivered of a surviving son. Never- 
theless, Charles of Yalois, uncle to Louis Hutin, made 
an attempt to supersede his nephew, but the Parliament 
adjudged the regency to Philip, who came speedily to 
Paris, and assumed the office of guardian of the young 
prince and regent of the kingdpm, while awaiting the 
event of the queen's confinement. 

This took place November 14, 1316, (A. D.,) when 
Clemence was delivered of a boy, v^ho did not survive 
above eight days, injured, as was thought, by the excess 
of his mother's sorr.ow for the husband of whom she had 
been so suddenly and prematurely deprived. 

Philip, the brother of Louis Hutin, therefore, was trans- 
formed from regent into king, and was consecrated the 
twelfth day after Kis nephew's death. It was not, how- 
ever, without opposition, of which it is necessary to ex- 
plain the cause, as it concerns a remarkable point of 
French history. 

You cannot have forgotten that the tribes, of which the 
Frank, or French nation, consisted, had their principal 
territories upon the Rhine and the Saale. From the lat- 
ter tribe, comes the term of the Salic law, an enactment 
current among the early tribes who dwelt on that river.— 
However extensive in its original sense, the Salic law has 
long denoted that rule of inheritance which excludes a fe- 
male, or any other person whose connexion with the blood 
royal cannot be traced without the intervention of a f«- 
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male link, from the possibility of sacceeding to the crown 
of France, in any case. This law is understood to hare 
applied to the Merovingian and Carlovingian,.and Cape> 
tian dynasties. The dignity of king, said the French ju- 
rists, with all the assiunption of masculine arrogance, 
was of too much dignity to pass either to, by, or through, 
the distaff. The exclusion, "whether reasonable or other- 
wise, was strictly observed in the early ages of the mo- 
narchy. 

Prom the accession of Hugo Capet, in 9S7, to the death 
of the infant and posthumous son of Louis Hutin, in 1316, 
the crown had regularly decended from father to son; 
thirteen generations having successively possessed it du- 
ring the space of three hundred and twenty-nine years, 
without a single instance of collateral succession. The 
Salic law, therefore, had, during this long period, re- 
mained, as it is termed, in abeyance, there having oc- 
curred no opportunity of putting it in force. It seems, 
therefore, to have been partly forgotten, sinc^ the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the Count of Valois, with a considera- 
ble party, were disposed to dispute the claim which 
Philip v., called, from his statue, the Lon|;, made to the 
crown. These princes contended, that, since the late 
king, Louis Hutin, had left behind him a daughter, Joan, 
she must be considered as the heir of her short-lived bro- 
ther; an axiom which, if allowed, closed the succession 
against Philip the Long. 

This important matter was referred to Ihe States-Gene- 
ral, who, having maturely considered so important a 
question, finally decreed, that the Salic law and custom, 
inviolably observed in the French nation, excluded fe- 
males from the throne; and the right of Philip was uni- 
versally acknowledged accordingly, in preference to that 
of the Princess Joan. The new sovereign extended his 
influence among the nobility, by bestowing among them, 
in marriage, four daughters, to whom he gave considera- 
ble appanages, and thereby attached them to his interest. 
One of the persons whose friendship he acquired in this 
manner, was Louis of Flanders, whose family had given 
80 much trouble to Philip the Fair, and had threatened 
the short reign of Louis Hutin. This might be accounted 
a considerable stroke of state policy, as the young Louis 
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w^as next heir to the reigning count, his grandfather, who 
'Was an aged man. Philip the Long also renewed the 
league 'with Scotland, and transacted his affairs upon equal 
terxDB with E^lward II. of England, who was his brother- 
in-law. 

But, though prudent and politic upon the whole. King 
Philip the Long, in one particular, gave great dissatis- 
faction to his people, viz., in the eagerness which he 
showed to collect large sums of revenue, and bis haste 
to restore the obnoxious imposts which had been discon- 
tinued by his predecessor. It must be allowed that this 
was neither from a disposition to extravagance nor to ava- 
rice* either of which it might be supposed to have indi- 
cated. But, like his great ancestor. Saint Louis, Philip 
the Long unhappily conceived himself bound to undertake 
a crusade so soon as ever opportunity should permit; and 
it was with this view that he made a great collection 
of treasure, in the hope of removing some of the obsta- 
cles which had proved so fatal to his ancestors, who me- 
ditated the same project. 

A wild inclination towards these perilous expeditions 
seemed at this time to pervade all Europe. The common 
people of France, in particular, were stirred up by igno- 
rant friars and enthusiasts, who pretended to have disco- 
vered by inspiration that it was the divine will to rescue 
Palestine from the infidels, not by means of the great and 
powerful of the world, but by shepherds and peasants. — 
This doctrine becoming general, bands of the most low 
and ignorant persons enrolled themnelves under various 
leaders, and traversed the country under the name of Pas- 
toraux. They were not long thus embodied without dis- 
covering there was business to do in behalf of Christiani- 
ty, without going so far as the Holy Land. 

The Jews, who had been persecuted and banished from 
France by Philip the Fair, and restored by his successor, 
as necessary to the existence of the state, once again be- 
came the objects of popular hatred, not only on account 
of their religion, and because their wealth rendered them 
the ready objects of plunder, but also from a new accu- 
sation, which so ignorant an age alone would have listen- 
ed to. A pestileittial or epidemic disease was at this time 
scourging France, where bad livuig and dearth of provi- 
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mona rentlered such infectious disorders veryfataL T-* 
account for the present pestilence, it vras said thai ibe 
Jewb iiad accepted a bribe from the Mahometan prince*, 
aad had undertaken to poition all we]k» fomitains, aii. 
rivers. The charge of participation in this crime 'was ex- 
tended to a set of unfortunate wretches, "who "were TBibt.: 
the objects of disgust than of compassion. Those aSir'- 
ed with the leprosy, who were obliged to live in hw^t:il: 
apart from the rest of mankind, were stated to lieve j^b- 
«d with the Jews is the iniquitous project of poiscuLj:^ 
the waters of tlie kingdom. It was an accosatian ea^^Jr 
understood, and greedily swallowed, by the vulgar. Tk 
populace of course, bein;; already in arms, turned ibeiL 
against the Jews and the lepers, considering botii as a spe- 
cies of wretched outcasts, wliose sufferings ought to is- 
ierest no healthy Christian. 

WitJiout any formality, or trial, or otherwise, tbeae isrw- 
rant fanatics seized upon p-eat numbers both of the Jew$ 
and of the lepers^ and tore them to pieces, or Imrxtt theic 
alive without scruple. 

The Jews, thou^^h of late years they may be eonader- 
ed as an un warlike people, have always been remarkable 
for the obstinacy of their temper, and for their opposini; 
to popular fury a power of endurance which has oftes 
struck even their oppressors with horror. Five hundred 
of th£»e mtifl, upon the present occasion, defended a ca5- 
lle into which they tiad thrown tbem$«lves, with stones, 
arrows, javelins, and other missiles, till, having no other 
weapons left, they launched the persons of Xbax IWiw' 
children from the wails on the heads of their assailants^ 
and finally put each other to the sword, rather than die by 
the baftds of the multitude. 

At V'Hrl, alfto, fifty Jews distin)!:uished themselves by 
• similar act of horrible despair. They chose with com- 
posure two of tiieir number, a young woman and an old 
mao, who received the charge to put the rest of their 
company to death. Those introstefl with the execution 
of this fearful duty, executed their instructions without 
dispute or resistance on the part of the sufferers. 'When 
the others were all slain, the old man next received his 
death »t the hand of the female, and to close the tragedy, 
tbia laat either fell or threw herself from the walls of the 
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place ; but having broken her thigh bone in the fall, she 
vras plunged by the besiegers alive into the fire which 
consumed the dead bodies. 

The king himself was obliged to submit to the popular 
prejudice. He once more banished the Jews, and bj a 
proclamation confined the lepers to their respective hos- 
pitals, under the penalty of being burnt alive. The royal 
troops were next employed with success in putting down 
the Pastoraux, and other tumultuous assemblies of fa- 
natical banditti, and restoring the peace of the king- 
. dom. * 

Shortly after, King Philip the Long died, after a reign 
of five years, in 1321, (A. D.) As was frequently the case 
on the demise of great persons in that age, his death was 
strongly suspected of being caused by poison. He was, 
upon the whole, a well-meaning king; and the love of 
money which he had at first testified, was Atoned for by 
an edict, near the close of his reign, dispensing with the 
imposts upon the people, and by a meritorious attempt to 
reduce the coins, and the weights and measures, through- 
out all France, tcT some uniform standard, a matter of 
great importance to commercial intercourse. , 

Philip the Long was succeeded by his brother, Charles 
the Fair ; (1321, A. D.) The Salic law having its full 
force in his behalf as heir-male, and his right being admit- 
ted, to the exclusion of the daughters of the deceased 
Philip the Long, and, in particular, the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, who was the eldest of these princesses. Charles 
the Fair, being thus placed on the throne, became desi- 
rous to get rid of his wife Blanche, who remained still a 
prisoner, on account of her infidelity. 

He did not on this occasion proceed to the extremities 
adopted by his eldest brother, Louis Hutin, who, in si- 
milar circumstances, had the frail and unfortunate Mar- 
garet strangled, but contented himself with obtaining a 
sentence of divorce from Rome, upon the old pretence 
that Blanche and he were related' within the forbidden 
degrees. The supposed connexion was even more flimsy 
than usual, being only of a spiritual nature, the mother 
of Blanche, having, it seems, been godmother to the king. 
It was better, however, to be divorced as the daughter 
of her husband's godmother, than to be strangled with a 
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pair of sheets. The discarded princess covered her di»< 
grace by taking the veil in the Abbey of Maubuissoo. 

In room of this la.dy, Charles espoused Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry of Luxembourg', seventh Emperor of Ger- 
many of that name. Bat no good fortune attended the 
marriages of this race ; Queen Margaret was killed by 
the overturn of her chariot, an accident which pro- 
ved fatal to her and to an unborn male infant. 

As his third wife, Charles the Fair married with dispen- 
sation a cousin of his own, who survived him many years, 
but produced no family save daughters. 

Charles the Fair began his reign^ by two remarkable pu- 
nishments. Among the other chiefs of independent aroi- 
ed companies who were the pest of France, one Jourdaia 
de Lisle was brought to his deserved sentence, and capi- 
tally executed, although a nephew of the reigning^ Pope. 
Besides havlsg committed murder, and rapine of ever^r 
description, not even sparing the chfirches, he had put 
to death a pursuivant of the king, having the rcryal arms 
about his neck, which was considered as an act of high* 
treason. He dashed out the brains of 'this man with his 
own mace, for daring to serve a royal writ upon him. All 
intercession was in vain employed for so notorious a mis- 
creant, who incurred his deserved fate upon the gibbet 
The prosecution against Gerard de la Guette was of a 
more ordinary character. He had been a low-born offi- 
cer of finance, raised to the dignity of treasurer by Phi- 
lip the Long, and, as usual stood accused of having fail* 
ed to render to the new king a fair account of the 
sums intrusted to him by the old one. He was arrest- 
ed, but escaped the fate of Marrigny by dying in pri- 
son. 

The affairs of England, which now became rather per- 
plexed, next attracted Charles's anxious attention. There 
had been for a long time a friendly understanding betwixt 
the courts of England apd France ; but in 1322, (A. D.) 
some disturbances occurred in Guienne, which made 
Charles the Fair in more peremptory terms than usaal de- 
mand that the King of England should appear and 
render homage for the possessions he still occupied in 
France. 

This was an inconvenient summons to Edward IL , a 
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v. 

Treak and unfortunate prince, who, having been complete- 
ly defeated by the Scottish, had, moreover, been much 
thwarted by the English barons, who put to death Gares- 
toD, his favourite, and had reduced the king himself to a 
very low ebb. Latlerly, having been successful against 
the'insurgent barons, the king had selected for hiB minion 
Hugh Spencer, an ambitious and profligate young man, 
^vho now ruled the king with absolute sway. Isabella, 
the queen of Edward II., was, as a French princess, and 
sister of the reigning monarch of that country, judged 
the fittest agent to represent Edward at the court of 
France, since her husband himself was afraid to visit that 
kingdom, and his favourite Spencer was still more unwil- 
ling that his master should take such a journey. It is 
said, besides, that Edward, who did not love his wife, 
was desirous to be rid of the restraint on his pleasures im- 
posed by her presence in England. But he «nd his advi- 
sers failed to observe, that -Isabella, finding herself ex- 
cluded from her husband's affections, had Contracted a 
contempt for him which amounted to hatred. There is 
also too much reason to believe that the same exasperated 
princess had already become attached criminally to Ilo- 
ger Mortimer, afterwards well known as her paramour. 
We had escaped from the Tower of London some time 
before ; and, as he was now residing in France, it was 
imprudent, to say the least, to send the queen, where 
their correspondence might be easily renewed or conti- 
nued. 

Edward, however, looking no farther than his imme- 
diate convenience, permitted, or rather enjoined, his wife 
to go to France, to negotiate between her brother and 
her husband. But the personal presence of Edward him- 
self was still required by the King of France, as a condi- 
tion of the restoration of Guienne. Again Isabella inter- 
posed her mediation, and procured the consent of the 
French king, that if Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward III., would perform the homage, investiture of 
those territories should be granted to him, without de- 
manding his father's personal presence. This was regu- 
larly transacted in the course of a few dAys. But the un- 
fortunate Edward II. was not aware that his queen had 
only gone abroad with the purpose of returning at the 
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liead of an army, by which he was afterwards dethroned, 
imprisoned, and murdered. 

Isabella had already commenced her intrigues to that 
ifffect, which did not escape the notice of the French 
court. It does not indeed appear that Charles the Fai^ 
connived at the conspiracy of his sister against her hus- 
band, though it is alleged that she received the advice of 
Robert of Artois, by which she left the court of Paris 
for that of Hainaujt, where she arranged a marriage foT 
her son with Plylippa, the daughter of the count, and ob- 
tained the military supplies with which she afterwards in- 
vaded England. 

* Charles the Fair was now beginning to feel the same 
infirm health which had carried off^ his brethren. He fi- 
nally died at Bois de Vincennes, and the descendants of 
Hugo Capet were extinct in the first line by the death of 
the last male heir of Philip the Fair. (A. D. 1327.) It 
was remarked, that at the death of the last-named prince, 
there existed three sons at man's estate, so that, according 
to all human prospects, that the succession to the crown 
seemed amply provided for; yet it pleased God in so short 
a space as fourteen years that they should all be carried 
off hj death, without any of them leaving male issue.— 
The only chance of an heir-male of this branch coming 
"into existence, was, that the Queen-dowager Joanna, third 
wife of Charles the Fair, might perhaps be delivered of a 
son. Her orphan, however, proved to be a daughter, 
which, opening the succession to Philip of Valois, the 
next heir-m\ile of the House of dapet, gave rise to the 
confiictiqg claims of the Kings of England and France, 
and to the dreadful war which ravaged the two kingdoms, 
bat especially that of Fi[ance. 
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ffomc^ vatd by Edward HI. to Philip of France in the 
Cat/tearaiofAimena^Edward8ubdut9 Scotland, and re- 
solves to assert his Claim (in right of his Mother) to the 
<.rown ofFnm^ey to which course he is intited by Aobert of 
Jrtois, the ^a&i Mimster of Philip^Edwarl obtains the 
consent of ^ Farliamentfor an Invasion of France, and 
sets stttl-^Naval Engagement at the entrance of tlie Har- 
bour of Sbs^se, in which the English are victonous— 
^?f ^-C"^^ Omers—the Besiegers dispersed by a sally 
of the Defrnders-Siege of Toumay^^ Truce for one 
year eoneludedy and Edward returns to England-^Pro^ 
longationofthe Truces-Dispute concerning the Succes- 
sion to the Dukedom of Bretagne^The French Kins es- 
pouses the part of Charles ofBlois, who had been di^os- 
ses^ of the Duchy by John de Montfort^De Montfort 
taken, and tmprisoned^the masculine Courage of his 
Countesa^he holds out ffennebon against Charles of 
Blots andhis French jiuxiliaries-^English Succours, un- 
der Air Walter Manny, thrown into the Town, by whose 
gallaniry the Siege is raised— -Prosecution of the War^ 
Hennebon again besieged, and the Siege again raisedr—a 
Truce conehtded^Eenewalofthe War— Edward himself 
takes the Field, and is opposed by John, the eon of Philip 
—-Truce coneluded-^jSt new Rupture between the Kings 
of France and England---Qampaign under the Earl of 
^by—^ge ofJuberoche raised by the gallantry of Sir 
Walter Manny—Military Tactics at th^ period—Feu- 
dal Chivalry— Free Companions— English Bows and 
BtUs— Italian Cross-bowmen— French Infantry— Merc&- 



naries. 



Although the states of France bad formerly recognised 
the accession of King Philip, yet Edward Btt., the young 
King of England, was for from acquiescing in a decision 
which had the effect of depriving him of a succession, 
which, in every other kmgdom but Prance, would have 
made him .unc^uestioned heir to his maternal uncle, 
Charles the Fair. 

Vol. U. 5 
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Edward was young, brave, ambitious, full of talen!, 
and at the head of a mighty nation- Yet, even in early 
youth, he was capable of listening to pru^^ent counsel; 
and, sensible that, considering the revolutions which £ng* 
land.had lately undergone^ — conndering his own bondage, 
as it might be termed, under the guarcuanship of bos mo- 
ther and her favourite, Mortimer,— considering also, the 
unaninuty of France under the present king, this was no: 
a time to propose a claim so important, and which must 
be followed by inevitable war. His decision was hurried 
by a summons from the King of France, that he should 
appear and do homage for the dukedom of Aqultaine, the 
denial of which reqdii^tion must have instantly been fol- 
lowed by a declaration of forfeiture, which Edward was 
as yet in no condition to dispute. He therefore resolved 
to submit to tlie summons for the present. But to avoid 
the inference, that, by rendering this homage for his 
French possessions, he acknowledged th"e right of Phi- 
lip of Valois as King of France, King Edward, in his owe 
secret council, entered a solemn protest, that such ho- 
mage as he should at this time pay to Philip, should 
not prejudice his own hereditary right to the kingdom 
of France, in virtue of his mother, Isabella. Under 
this private protestation, Edward went to France with a 
noble train of knights and peers, where Philip met him 
with an attendance and retinue suited to the occasion, to 
receive tlie homage which the other came to pay. It mav 
be well supposed, that every ceremony appUcable to the 
rendering of such fealty, was nicely disputed between 
such august personages. The meeting of the sovereigns 
was in tlie cathedral of Amiens. The English King- ap- 
peared clad in a robe of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
leopards of g^ld. He wore a royal crown on his head, 
was girt with his sword, and had his golden spurs buckled 
upon liis heels. The King of France received hiin, seat' 
ed in a chair, before which a cushion was laid for the King 
of England to kneel upon. As he refused that act of hu- 
miliation, the Grand Chamberlsun of France insisted, not 
only that that posture should be adopted, but that the 
mng of England should lay a^de the regal ornaments, 
and that the homage, should be rendered by him kneeling, 
bare-headed, without sword ' i without spurs. 
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B^^ward was extremely angiy at being compelled to di- 
v'^st himself^ in such an assembly, of tne usual marks of 
Y%\s rank. He was, however, obliged to do so; and it is 
|3X*obable his ha^d to Philip of Valois was greatly in- 
c::x-ea8ed by his bemg subjected to this public aftront. 

This unpleasing ceremony being performed, and the 
jSnglish possessions in France so far secured, £d\irard re- 
't.iamed to England, where he dispossessed his mpther and 
\\CT lover, Mortimer, of the administration, and took the 
<^oininand of the kingdom into his own hand. 

This revolution effected, the young king, perceiving 
Scotland deprived by death of her heroic deliverer, Ro- 
]b>ert Bruce, and of his great cs^tains, Randolph^ Douglas^ 
stnd others, thought the time opportune for renewing his 
^prandfatlier's and father's attempts upon the liberty of 
-ttiat nation. With this purpose, he invaded that country — 
first, by means of the Disinherited Barons, as the English 
lonis were called, <lords, that is, who had lost estates in 
Scotland, granted to them by Edward I. and 11.',) and af- 
terwards by his own royal armies — and soon reduced the 
Scottish to nearly the same state of reluctant subjection 
<virliich^ they experienced in the time of his grandfather 
3BdwardL 

Afi^ however, the natives of the north continued to show 
tbe same indomitable oppodtion to the English yoke; as 
the young king and queen of that nation had found refuge 
in France, when there was no corner of safety left tor 
them in their own countrj'; as Fretich money and even 
French troops, were sent at different times to keep up the 
spirit of the Scottish insurgents, Edward, now, in nearly 
complete possession of the island of Britain, be^an to 
meditate tne assertion of his own claim of inheritance 
upon France, that he might so put an end at once, and 
for ever, to the troublesome interference of that powerful 
nation, in his Scottish wars. 

To this resolution the King of Eng^nd was tirged by 
the counsels of a hot-tempered and disappointed man, 
who fled about this time from the court of France to that 
of England. This was no other than Robert, Count of 
Artoi^ a high prince of the blood, and an especial coun- 
aeQor, tiU this period, of Philip of Valois. This nobleman 
was grandson to a Robert Count of Artois, slain at the 
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battle of Couiiray, after having had a son, named Philip, 
who died before him. The slaughtered Count left s 
daughter named Matilda, besides this Robert of ArUn's, 
son of Philip, who was entitled, as male heir, to the suc- 
cession of his grandfather. But Matilda, the daughter of 
the elder Count Robert, being married to Otho of Bur- 
gundy, and two daughters whom she had by that ma^ 
riage, being married to two sons of Phihp ihe Fair, thai 
ting of France adjudged the county of Artois to tSe heir 
female, which was confirmed by a judgment of Philip the 
Long. In this decision the Salic Law was set aade, it 
being alleged that the peculiar customs of inheritance, 
observed from time immemorial in Artois, did not permit 
its application. 

By these judgments, Robert of Artois, the grandson, 
conceived himself highly injured, and beg^n to employ 
his political sagacity in the way which he thought most 
likely to favour his own interest in the county of Artois. 
In the debate concerning the succession, upon the death 
of Charles the Fair, Robert of Artois deckred zealously 
for the party of Philip of Valois, both because Philip's 
light, being that of an heir male, favoured his own claiiD 
upon the county of Artois, and because he was himself 
brother-in-law and friend of the claimant. 

Philip, who was greatly indebted to this prince for 
smoothmg his access to the crown, by his important ser- 
vices artd eloquent representations, received him into his 
highest favour, presented him with the earldom of Beau- 
mont le Roger, and consulted him in almost all important 
business which he had to transact, until Robert, thus dis- 
tin^ished, began to think the period was favourable for 
again trpng the question respecting the succession of his 
grandfather, no longer indeed with his aunt Matilda, who 
was dead, but with her successors. After obtaining, there- 
fore, many marks of the king^s favour and confidence, he 
was so secure of his interest, as to propose to Philip of 
Valois, to review and alter the decisions of his predeces- 
sors, Philip the Fair and Philip the Long, which took from 
Robert the county of Artois. The king eluded his mi- 
nister's request, by replying, that he had no power to dis- 
turb the decisions of his predecessors, and that Robert 
ought to renuun satisfied with such possessions as he had 
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obtained from the kindness of the king. This refusal 
drove D'Artois to still more unlawful expedients, to ob- 
tain the end on whi6h he had determined. He forged, or 
cauded to be forged, a testament of his grandfather, set- 
tling the county of Artois in his favour, and produced it 
to the king, as a document, affording sufficient rooih for 
reviewing and recalling the judgments of which he com- 
plained. Philip of Valois, looking upon the deed pro- 
duced, of which he instantly recognised the falsehood, 
sternly exhorted his minister to desist from a pursuit so 
unjust, and to beware how he prejudiced his own honour^ 
and insulted his sovereign, by clsuming faith for forged 
deeds. Robert of Artois replied with fury, that he would 
support the truth of the testament with his lance in the 
lists, against whomsoever impugned it. The king, highly 
ofTended at a defiance in which he thought his own per- 
son was included, answered sternly, *« 1 will impugn it, 
and will know how to punish the fabricator." 

The king and his minister parted in g^reat displeasure 
on both sides, and Robert of Artois was heard to drop 
these dangerous words: — He vi^o placed the crown upon 
Vhilip's head, knows how to deprive him of it again." 

TJus imprudent speech being reperted to Philip, he 
published a sentence against his late minister, condemn- 
ing" him for forgery; declaring him fallen from his honours, 
banishing him From France, and pronouncing his property 
confiscated. At the same time^ a female ot the house of 
Betune was burnt alive, as the actual forger of the testa- 
ment in question, and as guilty also of sorcery. By this 
usage, in which, perhaps, the king, in forgetting former 
services, followed the dictates of offended dignity farther 
than prudence would have counselled, Robert of Artois 
was driven to despair. Philip's di^^pleasure even extend- 
ed to the exile's wife, whom he imprisoned, although she 
"was his own sister; and he showed similar rancour, by in- 
terfering to prevent Robert from finding refuge in Bra- 
bant, where his friends were prohibited from protecting 
him, under pain of the King of France's vengeance. Tliis 
inflexible severity drove the exiled statesman to seek re- 
fuge with Edward, who was Philip's most formidable ene- 
my, both from situation! and recollection of the scene of 
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j>ft-Hy |ii*itxc<^;te of'tljitr L.UV CoTintnr, for the iasssu^am cSan 
M^my y/viuf^U i>U<MsUi inippori tht trUe whidi be intcadedto 
i^switttiC :»« Kiti^ oi' I rajjct- For the lerring' jcnd fceepir.? 
Of) foot litib army, \i*' enpig-ed to pay Lo^ faihsMlies to tlie 
piii^'*::ti of Oie corjffcdei-acr. 

Kd w t^rtj 1 U ' * howe\ er, experienced whsl hits been since 
ofUu ^'tijt, thai it i«» 4:a»kr for Eng-knd, by her weahfa, to 
ifpUit'u tumiii^t:nUl powers to take up aims in her behalf, 
iUuu ^o UntUift*, ih<:m with vig-our and spint in an enter- 
j^jJj»t., t/* wlii' h m'm*ty alone had induced them to accede. 
rlolJ|> li^'/k Ih/ <iold, with an army of cme hundred thou- 
ituhii Ihi-fit i/> <W^<r this g^^thering storm, but cautiously 
Mvoid*-d ti vi/tii\)uit in which a defeat migiit have cost him 
|))(f ihjoiK'i liud th<: ttJlied princes trimmed, shuffled, pro- 
i.N«l)n(*l«-'d| und delayed ai».sembling their forces, till the 
iMinHiA-r jm^d'd (iway without any remarkable evenL In 
lln^ »|"intf, |:i4^/, (A, JJ.J Kdward returned to hold bis 
I^Miiuont nl, whir.h wuit called chiefly for the purpose of 
I'njinnug ni:w tniUM\en from his subjects, haying exhaust- 
livl \\umc formeiiy granted among his allies to httle pur- 
in\m:. U\h purlianient were, however, complaisant; and, 
liHV ing nettled his affkirs at how ^^^ ^'- — ^.solved to re- 
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turn to the continent, althoogh the French fleet, amount* 
in^ to four hundred sail, with forty thousand men on 
board, who had been ahready .troublesome to the Englbh 
coasts and commerce, was prepared, by their master's 
order, to intercept Edward upon the sea. 

These vessels were hired from the republic of Genoa, 
and manned with marines from that state. On 22d June, 
1340, (A, p.) the King of England set siOl with two hun- 
dred and sixty vessels well manned with archers and men- 
at-arms. Other vessels conveyed English ladies and gen- 
tlewomen, who went over to pav their respects to the 
queen, whom Edward had left behind him in Flanders as 
a pledge of his return. When the English approached the 
harbour of Sluyse, which they had fixed for disembaiica- 
tion, they beheld it occupied by so many vessels, that their 
masts and streamers seemed like a great wood. The king 
demanded of the master of his vessel, '' what he conceived 
this navy to be." — "They are," answered the master, 
^' ships fitted out by the French king to despoil your Ma^ 
jesty's coasts^ and mterrupt your commerce. They have 
alr^uiy done you, in this way, much harm; and now, if 
they may, it is their object to take your person." — "Ha!" 
said the king, ** I have long desired to meet them, and 
now I will make them dearly abye the displeasures they 
have done me." Acting as admiral in person, the king 
commanded his fleet to cast anchor for the night. 

On the next morning, having arranged the vessels bear- 
ing the ladies at such a distance that they mi^ht see tlie ^ 
conflict without danger, Edward, with his ships of war, 
held a course in moving towards the fight which was cal- 
culated to gain the wind of the enemy, in which manoeuvre 
he succeeded. This conduct also seemed to the French to 
evince timidity on the part of Edward, and induced them 
to leave the harbour to attack the English fleet,— another 
object which the Kin^ of England had in view. The bat- 
tle commenced at ten m the morning, and lasted nine long 
hours, during which the Genoese sailors, by whom the 
French ships were manned, plied the English with their 
cross-bows, to which the English replied with the long- 
how, a much more eflective weapon, and >K^ch had been 
a &vourite in England ever since the Norman Conquest. 
When the missies on each ude were expended, the ships 
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wpppoachcd close to each other, and grappled or senic*c 
t|jiii»ttolv«h to tiieir opponents by means of iron cbadiK or 
hookh, bv whicJi 'tlic contending: vessels were hsid tc- 
H'«tl»«r. 'iiir men-at-arms on botli sides thus foi^krt an th^ 
dtckh IiiukI to liand, with their swords and axes, astfo? 
#liurc. The Knglish, animated by the pi^sence and esasn- 
pit* of Kd ward, obtained at length, after a Woody bataica 
jiioflt complete victor}', the firet distingniAed naval snr- 
ccMa of Kngland, which has since gained so maiiy- Is 
cons<:qiU'nce of wliich, the whole French navy bein^ 
taken, dispersed, or destroyed. King Edward acinere- 
hiti landini^ with all glory and victory; ^nd the spJe3idf»i:T 
of his conquest induced his allies to show an activity irtnc> 
tliey had not yet manifested. The king, in conjunction 
with tlicm, formed the siege of Toumay, a strong- towu. 
wliich was valiantly defended by the assistance of a Frenci 
guri'ison. 

At ill is time the country of Flanders was divided be- 
twixt two factions. The earl of that country adhened 
liiithfully to King Philip, whose vassal he was, and w:as 
followed l)y the nobles and gentry. But the towns of 
Flandei>8 were at all times inhabited by a mutinoos body 
of citizens, manufacturers, and the like, who were not 
disposed to subnnt to the earl or his nobility, and were 
often ciif^agcd in actual rebellion against him, and in in- 
BuiTcction against his dependent nobles. A brewer, of 
the name of Ji'Arteville, iiad raised himself to the rank 
of a ])rincipal demagogue among these artisans, and, 
holding a close intercourse with Edward III., "was of 
course Jiostile to the French party, which had been em- 
braced by the earl. 

An army of these insurgent Flemings, amounting- in 
luimljer to forty thousand men, with the auxiliarv aid of 
<ive thousand English archers, took the field under'Robert 
of ArtoiB, who, acting as the commander of tliis second 
and sornr'whttt tumultuary armv, laud siege to Saint Oroers, 
while tile more regular part o'f the alhed troops besieg-ed 
rournay, Suint Oniers, however, was well defended; and 
in an attack upon the suburbs of the place, the besieged 
JT)ade a strong sally upon the Flemings while in disoixier, 
■lew about three op four thousand men, and impressed 
"pon the rest a panic terror, which manifpsted itself in an 
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extraordisary way that very night About thidnight, 
there fell upon the undisciplined besiegers a strange con* 
sternation, and groundless fear, which impelled mem to 
cut down thdr tents and pavilions, and fiy from before 
thfe place. Their leaders in vain endeavoured to argue 
with them, asking, "Why they fled? whom they feared?" 
and such like questions, to which the Flemings made no 
answer, but dQspersed themselves in confusion, never 
again to be assembled as an army. 

One part of King Edward's plan for the campaign was 
thus frustrated by a singular accident; nor was the «ege 
at Tournay more succes^ul, though it was more regulany 
conducted, and more honourably raised, than that of Saint 
Omers. King Edward maintained the siege of the former 
place for nine weeks and upwards, still hoping that he 
might be able to compel Phihp, who lay with a royal army 
within three or four leagues of the place, to hazard a bat- 
tle for its relief. 

In this, however, he failed. In consequence of which 
disappointment, and scarcely knowing in what way to 
bring the war to a decisioii, Edward despatched a per* 
sonal challenge, defying iGng Philip to let the controversy 
be decided either by the kings tliemselves in single figh^ 
or by a hundred champions on each sid^. Philip had too 
much wisdom to accept of tlus defiance. He returned for 
answer that a king accepted not a challenge from a vassal, 
and upbraided Edward with being perjured after the oath 
which he had taken when be paid nim homage at Amiens* 
The German and Dutch confederates of England were 
again becoming weary of the war, which was marked by 
so little good fortune; and, what may be considered as a 
simultaneous occurrence, Edward's power of continuinpf 
the subsidies to these venal allies was gradually dimi- 
nishing. 

When matters were in this critical posture before Tour- 
nay, ^e Pope and his cardinals urged strongly the neces* 
nty of peace betwixt the two Christian monarchs, the 
most powerful in Europe, in order that they might engage 
in a joint effort against the infidels. This ^ve an apology^ 
at least, to Edward's pride, for entering into terms. Bo- 
bert. King of Sicily, was equally anxious in the same cause 
of mediation; but especiidly the Lady Jane of Valois, 
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Comiteas Dowager of Hainault, niother4n4aw- to ike Ejd^ 
of England, and sister to Philip of France, did her utmost, 
by affectionate remonstrances and judidoua arguments, to 
prevail upon the contending monarchs to negotiate for a 
truce. This was concluded in September, 1340, (A. D.,) 
to continue fbr one year, and affording, it was supposed, 
sufHcient leisure for adjusting a definitive peace. 

Edward returned to Englsind in very bad humour, de- 
serted by his mercenary confederates, and convinced that 
he himself was mistaken in suppoang he could conquer 
France by the aid of princes, who, one by one, (the «n- 
peror himself not excepted,) made peace with h^ enemy 
when the treasures of England failed. On the other hand, 
notwithstanding his loss in the great sea action, Phihp of 
France carried away all the advantages of the campaign. 
He had saved Toumay &om ruin, and obliged the King of 
England, who had threatened to dethrone him, to retreat 
from his dominions, without having been able to gain so 
much as a single village of France, and was, therefore, 
undoubtedly in every sense, possessed of the effective 
fruits of victory. 

The truce, of course, terminated the war fbr the pre- 
sent; but still the ground of mortal quarrel remained be- 
twixt the two countries, rankled deep in each, and af- 
forded a ready pretence for either nation, when they 
should again choose to take up arms. Neither could a 
more solid peace between the crowns be now achieved, 
although Edward required nothing more than a release for 
the payment of homage for Gascony; a condition greatly 
short of his original high pretensions.' The truce^ theref(»^, 
was prolonged for another year, as the only way of avoiding 
the revival of a war which endangered Chnstendom. 
Thus stood matters, when an unexpected event took 
place, which revived Edward's hopes of obtaining posses- 
sion of the crown of France, much abated as they had 
been by the event of the late unsatisfactory campaigns. 
This was a dispute concerning the succesaon of the Duke 
of Bt-etfigne, wJiich originated as follows. 

Afthiif, the second duke, had, by his first wife, three 
Bons, John, ihiVf and Peter; by his second wife he left one 
BDii, iiattipd John de Montfort, being the title of his mo- 
flier'*? futtiily. At his death, Duke Arthur was succeeded 
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by his eldest son, John III. This prince died 30th April, 
1341, without issue; Guy, the second son of Dul^e Artnur* 
liad been dead about ten years before, leaving one 
daughter, Jane, who, by desire of her uncle, was married 
to Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of P'rance. 
During Duke Arthur's lifetime and reign, Peter, the third 
son of that prince, had died young and childless, while 
the aforesaid John de Montfort, son of Arthur, by his se- 
cond wife, was still alive. Thus standing the succession, 
Duke John III. had prevailed upon the States of Bretagne 
to recognise the right of his niece, Jane, and her husband, 
Charles de Blois, as his presumptive heir and successor in 
the duchy, in preference to John de Montfort, who was 
unquestionably the heir-male, and had, as such, a con- 
siderable party amon^ the Bretons. This expression of 
the duke's will met no direct opposition. But, upon the 
death of Duke John, the Earl de Montfort determined to 
dispute the destination in which he had hitherto ac- 
quiesced. He entered into a close correspondence with 
Edward m., and easily prevailed upon him to forward 
his pretensions to the dukedom of Bretagne, agreeing, 
at the same time, to assert those of Edwanl to the king- 
dom of France. De Montfort seized on the treasure of the 
deceased duke, gained possession of Nantes, and several 
other towns of Bretagne, and made every eflTort to support 
his claim. To draw his connexion with England still closer^ 
he visited that country, made a formal alliance with its 
sovereign, and did homage to Edward as King of France, 
for the dukedom of Bretagne. 

These proceedings gave g^eat and natural offence to 
the King of France, who, upon the complaint of Charles 
of Blois, summoned De Montfort to appear before his 
Parliament of Paris. The earl somewhat incautiously 
obeyed the summons; but, finding himself charged with 
the feudal offence of having acknowledged Edward as his 
superior, and commanded to remain in the city of Paris 
for fifteen days, he began to be alarmed, and returned pri- 
vately into Bretagne, before the French king knew of his 
departure. 

The Parliament of Paris proceeded, in the absence of 
the Count de Montfort, to adjudge the duchy to Charles 
of Bloi^ and his wife, as legal heirs to the deceased duke. 
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«d(Ung>, at the same time, that De Montfort, even had he 
ever passessed an interest in the fief, had forfeited it, both 
by doing* homage to the King of England, and by breach 
of his arrest, contrary to King Pliilip's orders. 

The King of France, at the same time, commanded his 
eldest son, th^ Duke of Normandy, to assist Charles of 
Blois in reg^ning possession of those towns in Bretagne 
which De Montrort had taken and garrisoned. A vigorous 
attack was instantly made for the recovery of Bretagne, 
and Charles de Blois, by the assistance of a French army, 
in which a distinguished warrior, called Louis de la Cerdi, 
more commonly Louis of Sptun, acted as marshal of the 
host, had the good fortune to retake the capital of Nantes, 
in wliich Earl Montfort liimself was made prisoner. He 
was sent to Paris, and imprisoned in the LouVre, where 
he long remuned, entirely lost to his party. In most 
cases, uierefore, the war would have been at an end ere 
it was well begun; and the scheme of Edward to obtaun 
access to France, by the way of Bretagne, must have been 
totally frustrated. This was, however, prevented, by the 
masculine courage of the Countess Jane de Montfort, wife 
of the imnrisoned earl, and sister to the Earl of Flanders. 

This laay, who, says Froissart, " had the courag-e of a 
man and tne heart or a lion," being in the city of Rennes 
when her lord was taken, scorned to yield to the grief 
with which that event oppressed her; but, assembling her 
fnends, presented to them her young son, John, as succes- 
sor to his rights, who, by the grace of God, should be the 
means of restoring his father unto his family and friends. 
She undertook also to pay the soldiers regularly, and in- 
spired a spirit of resistance into her party which might 
have been supposed to have been utterly extinguished by 
her husband's misfortune. 

Notwithstanding the resistance of the countess, Rennes 
was yielded to Charles de Blois, and there seemed little 
chance of any effectual stand being made, till she threw 
herself into Hennebon, a strong town in Bretagne, situated 
on the seashore, in which she was accompanied by the 
flower of hejr partisans, and where she prepared for a gal- 
laiit defence. She herself wore armour, and rode throug-h 
the streets on a mettled charger, exhorting the citizens to 
resistance. Her women were not excented from martial 
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abour» for she caused them to cut short their gowns, that 
hey ini^t Ife more active, and cany stones and other 
nissiles to the walls to make good the defence. 

The French haying attempted to carry the town, by a 
general assault i^on one side, the countess made a sally 
on the other, and set fire to the Frenchmen's camp, while 
they were engaged in the assault; and upon this and other 
occasions, did great \lamage to the besiegers. Notwith- 
standing this, and the valour and military skill which she 
displayed in making good the defence, the town suffered 
severely in the progress of the siege. The walls were so 
much shattered by the engines, tluit the Bishop of Leon, 
who visited the place in person, as a friend of Charles of 
Blois^ pressed the conductors of the defence very much 
to come to terms with the besiegers. His arguments, and 
the desperate condition of the place made considerable 
impression upon several of its defenders. The valiant 
countess now became alarmed for the defection of her 
followers, and piteously entreated tiiem to hold out, were 
it but for the space of three days only, during which time 
she asserted she was certain that the city would be re- 
lieved. Nevertheless, on the second day, the Breton lords 
of her party agtun met in council with the Bishop of Leon, 
adjusting terms with the capitulation of Hennebon^and 
Charles of Blois, who was with the besiegers in person, 
had approached the walls with a strong party, to be in 
readiness to take posses^n of the place. 

At this critical moment, the valiant Countess, in a stajt« 
well-nigh approaching to despair, cast an almost hopeless 
glance upon the sea, from a lofty window of the castle, 
when, what' was her joy to discover the horizon covered 
with the masts of a large navy, steering towards Henne- 
bon. She exclaimed joyfully, " The Red Cross! the Red 
Cross! the succours or England are in sight!" 

The Breton lords speedUy changed their purpose of 
surrender, and dismissed the Bishop of Leon, to whom 
they were formerly disposed to listen, while Charles of 
Blois, incensed at his disappointment, approadied to the 
walls the greatest eng^e tne besiegers had in their camp. 
The English, who had been forty £iys delayed on the sea 
by contrary winds, now landed at Hennebon. They 
formed a small army, commanded by Sir Walter Manny, 
Vol, n. 6 
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a Flemish lord in the service of King Edward, and one of 
the most renowned warriors of that period. The very 
next day after his arrival, he expressed his wish to come 
to action. **Ihave a great desire," he said, "to issue 
from the town, and to break down yonder great engine, 
which they have brought so near us." The Breton Toi-ds 
within the place gladly assented. They burst foilh from 
the gates, broke the engine to pieces, and pursued those 
who guarided it to the camp of the besiegers. The host 
of the French now began to get undeV arms, to protect 
the fugitives; and Sir Walter, seeing their main body ad- 
vancing, turned against them, with the cliivalrous protes- 
tation, " May I never be beloved of my lady, if I refuse to 
break a lance with these pursuers!" He turned accord- 
ingly, and many a knight was unhorsed, and deed of arms 
done. With equal prudence as valour, Sir Walter Manny,, 
after a gallant skirmish, drew off his forces under cover 
of the dilches, which were lined with English archers^ 
and returned to Hennebon, where the Countess of Mont- 
fort, as we are informed by the chronicle, kissed him and 
his brave companions twice or thrice, like a valiant lady. 
The siege of Hennebon was accordingly raised. (A. D- 
1342.) 

Many skirmishes were fought, in which the English 
courage and the excellence of their archers, gained an as- 
cendency, which was exceedingly mortifying to Charles 
de Blois, and to Don Louis of Spaui, who acted as mar- 
shal of his army. 

The latter was a general of ^eat courage and conduct, 
but nevertheless was tinged with the vindictive and cruel 
temper which was supposed peculiar to the Spanish nation. 
Moving along the coast of Bretagne with a strong force of 
Spaniai-ds and Genoese, he destroyed a seaport town called 
Guerande, where he spared neither man, woman, nor 
child. Taking shipping at this place, Don Louts reached 
QuimperU, another haven, where he landed, and, burn- 
ing, sacking, and destroying the whole surrounding coun- 
try, collected a great spoil. But while he was thus en- 
gaged, Sir Walter Manny, who had put to sea in pursuit 
of nim,' arrived at Quimperle, with three thousand English 
archers, and a sufficient number of men-at4ains. The Eng- 
lish instantly seized upon the French ships and booty, whicit 
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mained unprotected in the port of Quimperld, while 
on IL.oiiis himself, with his soldiers, continued to ravage 
le neighbourhood; and Sir Walter Manny, landing with 
IS forces, set oif in pursuit of his enemy. They met, and 
ng^ged with fury. The English archers displayed their 
sixal superiority. Don Alphonso, the nephew of Don 
^oiiis, was killed on the spot; the Genoese and Spaniards 
ispersed themselves, and were destroyed by the Bretons, 
s tliey fled in different directions. Don Louis, much 
sTounded, with great difficulty made his escape in a 
;wi£t-sailing skiff, which held only a few of his followers. 
ISotwithstanding these successes on the part of the 
Countess of Montfort and her auxiliaries, the forces of 
Cliarles de Blois daily increased; and it became obvious, 
til at although the troops of Sir Walter Manny were suf- 
ficient to deliver the countess, and to protect hep person, 
yet more numerous and effectual succours were necessary 
for obtaining success in ^ler undertaking, and maintaining 
Bretagne against the power of France. Charles of Blois 
liad succeeded in taking the important towns of Vannes 
and Karhuis, and had resolved again to attack Hennebon, 
wliich might he considered as the principal seat of the 
-war, since the countess and her son resided there, secure 
in the strengtli of the place, which was protected by strong 
trenches, to which the sea was admitted, and no less se- 
cure in the valour of Sir Walter Manny, and the English 
auxiliary forces. 

Determined, therefore, to renew the siege, Charles of 
Blois and Don Louis of Spain reared up against Hennebon 
sixteen engines of the largest size, with which they cast 
great stones into the place, and ruined the walls and de- 
fences. The besieged, however, strengtliened their de- 
fences with a great number of woolpacks, which broke 
the force of the stones; this encouraged tile countess and 
her auxiliaries so much, that they upbraided the besiegers 
by calling from the walls, "Why bring you not up the 
troops whom you carried from hence to Quimperl6?" 
This insult was particularly directed against Louis of 
Spain, whose pride was highly offended at being thus re- 
minded of his shameful defeat, the loss of his army, his 
own wounds and flight, and the death of a beloved ne* 
phew. He chose a mode of revenge, which accorded iU 
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with the hoaounble sentiments by wiadk nen ofbis nnk 

were then expected to guide themsehres. 

Passing to the tent of Charles de Blob, Ijoou of Spp 
desired of him a boon, in requital of aUtlK serrkes wbidt 
he bad done him; this was readily granted. When la 
request came to be explained, he demanded the peixns 
of two gallant English knights, who had been made pn- 
■oners, when wounded, that he might do with than u* 
cording to his pleasure; declaring at the same time, tb; 
in revenge of the insults of the people of Hennebon, isd 
of the defeats he had suffered from the English, it vi? 
his purpose to stnke off the heads of the prisoners vitLc 
tight of the walls. Charles of Blois, who was a comte- 
ous and accomplished knight, answered the Spamiard tiut 
his boon should be readily granted, were it not asked k 
9k purpose which would dishonour Don Louis hinvw*!^ u^ 
occasion the English |^enerals to use retaliation on the 
prisoners of their party. Don Louis to this expostuktioa 
sullenly replied, that if Charles did not grant him the boos 
he required, he would on the spot renounce both his cause 
«nd his company. Charles of Blois, unable to dispense 
with the Spaniard's services, thought himself obliged to 
deliver up the two EngHsh prisoners, who were named 
Shr John Butler and Sir Matthew Trelawney, to be used 
as Don Lewis pleased. Nor could any entreaty of those 
around divert the Spaniard fix>m his savage and unknigbt- 
ly resolution of having them publicly executed shortly ai^ 
ter dinner upon the same |lay. 

Sir Walter Manny, bein^ informed of the imminerf 
danger in which the two vahant knights stocK^^, addre^ 
his followers thus: ** Great honour were it to us shodd 
we be able to save the lives of yonder knights; and eren 
the attempt, though unsuccessful, will be praised by oar 

food King Edward, and by all men of worth who shall 
ear tliereof." With this resolution, which was adopter} 
with acclamation by all .who heard the proposal, the 
greater part of the garrison, being six thousand archeis 
and three hundred men-at-arms, under the command of a 
gallant Breton knight. Sir Aymery of Clisson, saUied forth 
^suddenly, and with great vigour, ag[ainst the camp of the 
French, which they furiously assailed. The besiegers 
immediately took to arms, and the battle became veiy 
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>t. In the mean time. Sir Walter Manny, taking a htin- 
:ec\ men-at-arms and five hundred archers, whom he had 
: served for thaf purpose, and sallying from a private pos- 
.Tn, fetched a circuit, and fell upon tlie camp of the ene- 
ly, in a quarter where he met so little opposition, that 
e petietrated to the tent where the two knights were 
oirfined. Here he found them bound, and prepared for 
nstant execution. He cut their bonds, mounted them on 
lorseback, and carried them off in triumph, thus deliver- 
ering them fi-om the destiny allotted to them by Louis of 

After sustaining this insult, Charles of Blois and his 
^arty, finding no chance of possessing themselves of Hen- 
acboD, raised the aege, ana withdrew, after having esta- 
blished a truce with tiie Countess of Mostfort, which was 
to endure to the 15th of May following, when the weather 
would permit the campaign to be opened anew. 

In the winter season the heroic coimtess herself, with 
some of her principal partisans, made a visit to England, 
where she kept her Christmas in high state, honoured by 
all, as became her courage and celebrity. 

Early next year, an auxiliary army was raised in England 
for the, service of Bretagne, and Robert of Artois, already 
mentioned, was its destined commander. He put to sea 
about the middle of May, (A. D. 1343,) in which month the 
truce with Charles of Blois expired. The noble Countess 
de Montfort returned to Bretagne with the same aimament. 
Near Guernsey they fell in with the fleet of France, com- 
manded by Don Louis of Spain, often already mentioned, 
and a brave leader as well on sea as on land. Both par- 
ties encountered with mutual animosity, the Countess de 
Montfort keeping the deck of her vessel with a drawn 
sword in her nand, like tiie knights and men-at-arms on 
both sides. The engagement was very fierce, being on 
the one side maintsuned by the^cross-bowmen of Genoa, 
and on the other by the English archers, both renowned 
for their skill in their weapons; but the fleets were parted 
by a storm, without the battle being decided for either 
party. 

When Robert of Artois arrived in Bretagne with his 
forces, which were rather select than numerous, he made 
bis first attack upon the strong city of Vannes, which ha 
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took by lurpriM. The success of the Engfisfa m tius en- 
terpriie induced their leaders to divide their forces. One 
pArty went to Hennebon, with the Countess of Montfort 
imd Sir Wnlter Manny, another, under the Eari of Salis- 
bury and Pembroke, laid siege to the city of Rennesi, as^ 
Robert of Artois was left, with veiy infetios forces^ in 
poMcsiion of Vannes, his late acquisition. Here he ym 
suddenly surrounded by twelve thou^nd French, assem- 
blod for tlie purpose of overpowering him. The be- 
•legerti being at the same time afraid that fhej might 
thcmielvei be attacked by the English, who lay befiore 
K«nneS| made a sudden and desperate attack on the dtr 
of Vannes, and took it by storm. Robert de Artois was 
much wounded, and narrowly escaped to Henneboo. 
From tlience he»took shipping .for England; but being 
df tained upon the sea, his wounds Tankled, and he died 
nhortly after arriving in London. Thus perished that an. 
ftu'tunate exile, whose personal resentment and vindictiFe 
counsel had been so immediately the occasion of this 
bloody war. Even his death appeared to be the meaos 
of cxatncratinff it Edward III. , who loved Robert d'A^ 
tola, and considered him as a martyr in his cause, swore he 
would not rest till he had revenged his death, and for thai 

Surnoae he would lead an army in person into Bretagne. 
le kept his oath accordingly, and aiTived in that province 
with considerable forces in October 1343. 

Philip of Valois now saw the necessity of making % 

Sreat exertion. He commisisioncd his son, John Duke of 
formandy, to levy as strong a force as possible, and drive 
the English from Bretagne. Accordingly, this young 
prince raised an army, amounting to more than forty thou- 
•and men, greatly superior, of course; to those Bnglish- 
men who had been sent thither under Robert d'Ajlois, 
even when united with the army under Edward himselfl 
A battle might have been expected between two such con- 
tiderable armies; and such a crisis seemed, indeed, to be 
actually approaching. King Edward encamped his army, 
now assembled into one body, before the dty of Vannes, 
and the Duke of Normandy kpproached the same town 
upon the other side, with a view to raise Sie siege; but 
both armies were in a state of such difficulty as prevented 
their acting with effect The English could not prudent- 
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ly make any attempt upon Yannes in presence of the 
French host, while, on the other hand, the French army, 
though more numerous, dared not assault the English, se- 
cured as they were by their strong intrenchments. Thus 
the armies lay fronting each other, both sufficiently dis- 
tressed for want of provisions. Little passed but skir- 
mishing. At length the contending princes became in- 
clined to listen to the arguments of two cardinals, sent by 
the Pope to mediate a pacification between France and 
EnglaiKl, if such were posable. These eminent church- 
men laboured so effectually, that, in 1343, (A. D.) a truce 
was concluded between King Edward and the Duke of 
Normandy, in the name of his father. France was there- 
fore, for the present, relieved from the presence of the En- 
gli^ armies and their warfike monarch; but the quarrel 
was too much imbittered to permit of a speedy settle- 
ment. 

It was liot long before both kings accused each other 
of breach of the agreement; and of actions inconsistent 
with the truce. King Philip of Valois gave particular oc- 
casion to the charge, by putting to death certain Breton 
lords who had adopted the party of De Montfort, and 
who had fallen into his hands during the war, as well as 
others whom he considered as intriguing with Edward, 
though they had hitherto preserved the external appear- 
ance of French subjects. Among these was the Lord of 
Chsson, a brave, powerful, and popular noble. On the 
other hand, the French king complained that King Ed- 
ward kept on foot his* party in Bretagne by all manner of 
indirect mtrig^es. In short both monarchs expressed them- 
selves deeply offended with each other, and desirous of 
renewing the war as soon as convenient 

The English ))ar]jament, although the French war en- 
tailed on the nation a buidensome and useless expense, 
entered nevertheless warmly into the passions of Edward, 
advised him to prosecute the war witli vigour, and spit- 
ed him laige suosidies to enable him to do so. The king, 
thus encouraged by his subjects, sent in 1344 (A. D.,) a 
small army into Guienne, of great part of which province 
it must be remembered, the English were still possessed; 
and also in the sune year despatched re-enforcements to 
the party of De Montfort in Bretagne, where yer^ many of 
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the Bretons themselves, highly incensed aspainst the 
French for the cmel execution of several of their no- 
bles, were ui arms for the Countess of Montfort. The En- 
glish troops sent to Guienne were placed under the com' 
mand of the king^s near kinsman, Henry of Lancaster, 
Earl of Derby. By the good management of this gallant 
chief, the English army took various towns in tl^e south of 
France, and defeated in battle the French army under the 
Count de PIsle, an excellent general. 

The circumstances of the action were something extra- 
ordinary. A strong castle in Gascony, called Auberoche, 
had been taken by the EngUsh, and three knights of their 
party were 'stationed there with a garrison, for the defence 
of the place. The Count de Pisle, who had hitherto been 
outshone in activity and adventure by the Earl of Derby, 
now thought of recovering his reputation by regaining 
this place of Auberoche. He conceived he should be able 
to achieve this by such a rapid concentration of his forces, 
as he trusted might enable him to carry the castle, before 
the Earl of Derby, who was lying at Bourdeaux, could en- 
tertain any suspicion of his purpose. He summoned there- 
fore around him alt the vassals within reach, who owned 
the authority of the King of France, and having thus as- 
sembled a considerable army, suddenly laid siege 'to Au- 
beroche, where the small English garrison were totally un- 
provided for defence. The Frenchmen brought with them 
to the attack of the place four very powerful engines, 
which they employed day and night in casting such huE^ 
stones as broke down the battlements, and shattered tSe 
roofs of the castle so much, that the garrison were com- 
pelled to shelter themselves in the vaults and cellars. 
The besieged knights saw no chance of escape or relief, 
unless they could communicate their hard case to the Earl 
of Derby, then lying at Bourdeaux, and request him to ad- 
vance to their deliverance. 

One of tlieir attendants undertook this perilous task, 
and, in the character of a Gascon peasant, attempted to 
pass through the camp of the enemy; he was discovered, 
however, and seized. The letter of the besieged knights 
to the Earl of Derby which the captive messenger bore, 
informed the besiegers of the straits in which the garrison 
was placed; and, in order to make the besieged aware that 
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t^ir messenger had been intercepted, the French cruelly 
Lit the poor fellow upon one of their engines, and cast 
im into the town, accompanied with the insulting taunt. 
Ask your messenger, su*s, where he found tlie Earl of 
>eTby, since he went out but last night, and returned 
g^n 8o shortly." 

JPrank de la Halle, a g^lant Gierman, and a faithful fol- 
orwer of Edward HI., who was one of those within the 
castle, answered boldly, " Sirs, though we be enclosed 
lere, we shall issue when it pleases God; and as to the Earl 
>r Derby, if you will let us send a message to him touch- 




your turn: it will be time enough 
for the Earl of Derby to know of your condition when tne 
castle is rendered." — " That it shaU never be!" answered 
Frank de la Halle: "we will rather die in its ruins." 

All these proceedings before Auberoche were convey- 
ed to the Earl of Derby by a spy, whom that nobleman 
liad in the French camp. So soon as he received news 
of the distress of the besieged, he assembled his troops, 
and sent to the Earl of Pembroke, then at Ber^rac with 
a still larger force, to join him upon his marcn towards 
Auberoche. In ihe meantime he himself instantly set 
forth, accompanied by the Earl of Oxford, Sir Walter 
Manny, Lord Ferrars, Sir Hichard Hastings, and other 
good knights, though having with them few followers. 
They tamed for some hours at a village called Lybome, 
to abide for the Earl of Pembroke, who did not appear. 
On the succeeding evening they lefl the village, and, 
riding all night, were within two leagues of Auberoche in 
the downing. Here they lighted from their horses, and 
made a halt till it was noon, still hoping for the Earl of 
Pembroke's junction. He came not, however; and the 
English were now obli?ed to consider whether they should 
venture to prosecute th^ir enterprise with their own slen- 
der force. They were only three hundred spears, and 
about six hundred archers, while the army of the French 
lying before Auberoche amounted to ten or twelve thou- 
sand men. The determination was not easy, for, while 
the gallant knights felt the shame of abandoning their 
compamons at Auberoche, it seemed rash to go on at such 
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a disadvantage. «* In the name of God," said Sir Walter 
Manny, at length, ** let us direct our'march upon Aube- 
roche, under cover of this wood, which we may skirt with- 
out being descried, till . we come upon the rear of the 
French where we are divided from them by open ground, 
and then take the advantage of a sudden and unexpected 
attack." 

To this the y^iant knights present readily, agreed, and 
the men-at-arms continued their march towards Aube- 
roche, till they reached a small valley, where the French- 
men lay encamped, — none of them thinking of an enemy, 
and most of them busied with their supper. The English 
men-at-aims then issued from the wood, having g^ned the 
rear of the besiegers, displayed their banners and pennons, 
dashed their spurs into their horses, and rushed upon the 
enemy, crying their war-shout of ** A Derby! a Derby!" 

The sudden surprise compensated for the inferiority of 
numbers; and such French knights and men-at-arms as 
could prepare for battle on the spur of the moment, 
found themselves exposed to the shot of the English 
archers, who were placed ready for that service. The 
Comte de I'lsle wi^s taken in his tent, with many others. 
The besieged knights, also, hearing the tumult, and seeing 
the English ensigns, instantly armed themselves, ani 
rushing out, plunged into the thickest of the battle, and 
augmented the confusion of the French, who sustained, 
though by veiy inadequate means, a complete discomfi- 
ture. Their general, the Comte de I'Isle, with nine earls 
and viscounts, and almost all the lords, knights, and 
squires of his army, remained captives; and there was 
scarce an BngUsh man-at-arms who had not two or three 
prisoners. 

On the next morning, the Earl of Pembroke appeared 
at the head of a strong, body of English, and blamed the 
Earl of Derby for engaging the enemy without him, since 
he might be sure, that, bemg sent for, he would not fail 
to keep the appointment. The Earl of Derby answered 
gently, that they had already tarried many hours for their 
companions; and that, had he suspended the attack long- 
er, they might have been discovered by the enemy; in 
which case, the French might have attained the advantage 
which had so fortunately tallen to the English. 
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Thus terminated the campaign under the Earl of Der- 
by, during the year 1344'. In spring* 1345, (A. D.) the 
Earl of Derby, now become Earl of Lancaster by bis fa- 
tlier's death, was re-enforced from England, and resumed 
Vus career of conquest in GasCony; and, as well by taking 
several towns, as by skirmishes in the field, gained great 
lionour for himself, and extended in that province the au- 
thority of England. The Duke of Normandy, at the 
liead of the knights and chivalry of that duchv, continued 
the principal opponent of the English, and the war was 
earned on with great activity on both sides. 

It is impossible for us to give a minute description of 
these events, although the gallantry with which they were 
performed, has enabled the celebrated Froissart to deco- 
rate his splendid pages with many details of romantic chi- 
valry*. It will be more useful for yx)u to obtain some idea 
of the description of troops that formed the armies by 
which these wars were carried on, and of the tactics upon 
Tvhich they acted. 

You are flready aware, that the strehgth of the armies 
in the fourteenth century consisted in cavalry, whi<^ was 
levied almost entirely upon feudal principles, with the 
exception of the mercenary troops, who must be consi- 
dered separately. 

The regular leudal horsemen consisted of the knight^ 
of whom I have endeavoured to g^ve you some idea, to- 
gether with their sqmres, pages, and personal attendants. 
The number of tlio^e who waited upon each knight, va- 
ried with circumstances; in especial cases,. according to 
the means that their master had of maintaining them, as 
well as to his fame in arms; but generally amouifted to 
about five men for each lance, that is, as the retinue of 
each knight This chivalry was called out as vassals of 
the crown, of whom the leaders held their lands, and their 
service was considered as rendered in requital of their se- 
veral estates; each powerful crown vassal being attended 
of course by his subordinate dependents, who served 
him on the same terms as he served the crown. Such 
was the system upon which the feudal cavalry were 
formed. 

But It must be recollected that every.knight was not 
necetsuily possessed of land, which he held for xnilituy 
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•eraoe; on the coHtmy, rery voaBj were devated to 
that ^gmty^ who either neyer had any estates of tiira 
own, or who had spent, or otherwise lost them. This 
nuist have been frequently the case, since the dignity of 
knighthood could be conferred upon any one whom an 
individual knight judged worthy of the honour. The 
order could, therefore, be multipUed to an infinite nam- 
her, without regard to any thing but the personal quali- 
ties of those on whom it was conferred, and especially to 
their skill in arms and militaiy exercises. The number 
of knights, without either lands or substance, who sought 
adventures, merely to essay their courage, and push their 
fortunes in life, was very great; and these <* hM bache> 
lors," as they were called, were the flower of every feu- 
dal army. They subasted by the bounty, or Uo^eMe, as 
it was called, of the princes whom they served which 
was one great source of expense to those who embarked 
in war; and ^e intrepidity with which they engaged m 
combat was increased in proportion, in order to attract 
the favour of their leader. 

A successful war had also its peculiar advantages to 
those chivalrous adventurers. The knights, or nobles, 
who were ovwccHne in battle, and compelled to yidd 
themselves to the more fortunate among the victors, ''res- 
cue or no rescue," were obliged to purchase their libc^ 
ty at such sum as might be agreed on. The conditions 
(M these bargains were well understood, and the prisoner, 
according to lus rank and wealth, adjusted with his cap 
tor the price of his enfiranchisement On this subject, so 
much generosity prevailed among the French and £ng- 
UbU in particular, that the victorious party fi^uently did 
not carry their prisoners off the ^eld, but freely dismissed 
them, under the 8(de condition, that they should meet the 
captors afterwards, at a time and place fixed, and settle 
the terms of their ransom. To fail in such an appoint- 
ment would have been, on the part of the captive knight, 
held most unworthy and dishonourable, and he would 
have exposed himself to the scorn of the ladies, minstrels, 
and heralds, to stand high in whose praise was the espe- 
cial object of every true son of chivalry. 

Besides these casual profits, which, when the war was 
succe8iful> and the enemy wealthy, often rose to a great 
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amy the knights-adventurers, in time of peace, wandered 
-om court to court, and castle to castle, exhibiting thev 
Idll in tournaments, gaining the favour of the lords un- 
er whose patronage such martial exercises were dis- 
mayed, and sometimes acquiring the love of heiresses, by 
/horn their fortunes were established. In the meantime^ 
ich prizes were often g^ned by the victors in these mi- 
itary exhibitions; while, at any rate, the expenses of the 
ijiig^lits who attended them, as well as of their retinue, 
vus defrayed with prodigality by the sovereign prince, 
ir high noble, at whose court the entertainment was gi- 
(en. Thus, though without lands and revenues, hun- 
Ireds and thousands of those sons of chivalry subsisted 
vith ease and honour, during this romantic period. 
rhere were also numbers of knights, doubtless, who 
lied in poverty and miseiy, and the end of an unsuccess- 
lU expedition was usually signalized by the total ruin of 
he knights-adventurers who had been engaged in it. 
^ch were the cavalry, the very flower, of course, of the 
feudal armies. 

The appointments of these knights consisted in a suit 
>f armour, more or less perfect, which defended the 
y^hole person. Sometimes it was made of msdl, that is, 
links or iron, forming a sort of network dress, which co- 
hered the person, and was almost impenetrable either to 
iword or lance. lAtterly, the armour was composed of 
plates of iron, which protected the men-at-arms from 
lead to heel. The oflTensive weapons of the knight were, 
i lance, twelve or fifteen feet long, a heavy sword, a dag- 
^r, and often a spedes of battle-axe, or a steel club, 
called a mace-at-arms. The horse, hke the knight, was 
:overed{ either with a housing made of mail, or with ar- 
nour of plate. When mounted, and charging in squad- 
x)n, as the knight and his horse were almost invulnerable, 
K> their attack was well-nigh irresistible. Sometimes it 
Aras thought necessary to employ the men-at-anns on foot, 
>n which occasion they were commanded to put off their 
tpurs, and cut their lances to the lengfth or five or six 
Feet, so as to make the weapon less unwieldy. 

The men-at-arms were sometimes liable to be sur- 
prised. Upon a march they seldom wore the weightier 
parts of their armour; and their heavy war-horse was 

Vol.. n. 7 
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rode, or led bcade them by a page, wKle the knigfat 
himself bestrode a hackney, to receire his armed horse 
fresh for the moment of battle. A sudden attack, then- 
fore, was apt to discompose the men-at-arms before tiiey 
could be mlly prepared for action. If the yrar-horse 
was kiUed in battle, the knight was, in most instances, 
taken or slain, ance he could not raise himseir from the 
ground, without assistance from the squires or p^Lges wbo 
attended for that purpose. 

We are now to conader the state of their iniantrr, 
which, in comparison, was of a very inferior description. 

We must remark one great distinction, however, in fa- 
vour of the archeiy of England, a species of troops al- 
most unknown to any other country, and possesnn^ qua- 
lities which decided very many battles in favour of their 
own. - You can eaaly conceive that the infantiy oF everv 
nation must be diVided into two kinds, calculated for two 
distinct services, to which their weapons are seveiaSy 
adapted; one of these distinct species of force must be 
armed with missiles for distant warfare, the other, with 
weapons fitted to strike or thrust in a close encounter. 
Modem times indeed have, in a great measure, united 
them both, by adopting the musket and bayonet; the fot- 
tner for more distant, tiie latter for close combat. But at 
the period we speak of, no weapon existed , possessing 
this double advantage. Of the troops 'then employed, 
the bowmen of England were the most formidable at a 
distance. They were selected from the yeomen of the 
country, men to whom the use of the weapon bad been 
familiar from childhood; for the practice of archery was 
then encouraged by prizes and public competition, in 
every village, in order to keep up the skill which the 

Jrouth had acquired, and to extend the renown of Eng- 
and, as producing the best bowmen whom the world had 
ever seen. 

The equipment and mode of exercise of these Archers 
were calculated to m^tain their superiority. Their dress 
was light, and had few ligatures. Instead of the numerous 
strings which then attached the jacket to the hose, or 
trousers, one stout point, as it was called, answered the 
necessary purpose, without impeding the motions of the 
wearer. In battle the sleeve of the right arm was left 
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Open, to increase the archer's agility. Each of them car- 
ried a bow, and twelve arrows, or, as they termed tliem, 
*' tlie lives of twelve Scots," at his girdle; their shafts had 
SL lig'ht forked head, and were carefully adjusted so as to 
fly true to the aim. In using the weapcMi, tlie English 
ai'chers observed a practice unknown on tlie continent, 
drawing the bowstring not to the breast, but to the ear, 
which gave a far greater command of a strong bow and 
long* shaft. Their arrows were, accordingly, a clotli yai-d , 
in length, and tlieir bows carried to a proSgious distance. 
Upon the battlements of a castle, or walls of a town, the 
arrows fell with the rapidity of hail, and such certainty of 
aim, as scarcely permitted a defender to show himself; 
nor were they less formidable when dischscrgcd against a ' 
hostile column, whether of cavahy or infantry, and whe- 
ther in motion or stationary. The principal danger to 
-which the archers were exposed was that of a rapid and 
determined charge from cavalr}^ To provide in some de- 
gree against this, each archer used to carry a wooden stake 
ahod with iron at both ends, the planting of which before 
him might, in some measure, afford a cover from horse. 
They had also swords. The stakes, however, were not 
alvrays in readiness, nor were they always found effectual 
for the purpose, neith^ were their swords an adequate 
protection against ca^rmy. At the &mous battle of Ban- 
nockbum, Bruce obtained that decisive victory chiefly by 
a well-executed manoeuvre for cutting to pieces the £ng- 
lish archers, by a body of horse reserved for that service. 
Two or three other cases may be noticed, in which tlie 
French obtained similar advantages over the archers, by 
providing themselves with pctvisses, that is, long targets, 
strong enough'to protect them from shot. But these cases 
arc very few, in comparison to the numerous instances in 
which the long bow proved superior both in France and 
Scotland. 

The second division of the English infantry destined to 
fight hand to hand, was armed with bills, as tliey were 
calledj weapons similar in shape to those knives witli which 
husbandmen dress hedges, but placed upon longer han- 
dles. These two kinds of weapons were used by the 
KngUsli infantry, so exclusively, that their cry to arms 
used to be, <* Bows and bills — ^bows and bills!** It is re- 
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markable that both the natioiuif weapons were used by 
the contending parties in the batde of Hastings, where 
the Normans were armed with the long bow, and the Sax- 
ons with the eisarme,' or bill. The armies of the Cnglisht 
hi later da^ nad troops armed with both, as intended not 
only for distant but close combat 

The bill which they used in close fight was a fonnidi- 
ble weapon, though clumsy in action, since it reqiured to 
be wielded with both hands, and therefor prevented 
those who used it from forming a compact body. It was 
certunly unequal, in a &ir field, to the lances of the Scot* 
tish, nor does it seem to have given to those who bore it, 
any permanent or assured superiority over the same force 
in the French' army. 

This may, however, be said with truth, that neither the 
bowmen nor billmen of England were, generally speaking, 
exposed to the same oppresaon to which the peasants of 
France were subjectea, and that possessing a more inde- 
pendent character as individuals, they were less liable to 
lose heart in danger, and more eager to sustain their na- 
tional reputation. Upon the whole, however, the efforts 
of the infantiy were so little relied upon at that period, 
that little was trusted to them in action, except in the case 
of the English archers, l^e m^-at-arms on both sides 
might be conadered as upon an efoiity; and the infantiy 
who fought hand to hand, were so much so, that, in so 
far as regards that class of soldiers, it was accidental ci^ 
cumstances only which could decide the event of a field 
betwixt France and England. 

To oppose the archery of their national antagonists, the 
French had no better resource than liiring, from GeiM 
and elsewhere, Italians and other strangers, well skilled 
in the use of the cross-bow, a species of weapon accounted 
so murderously fatal, that it was at one time prohibited by 
an edict of the Church as unchristian. To defend a 
fortress, or the walls of a town, where the shooter was in 
some degree sheltered by a parapet, the cross-bow was 
indeed a terrible instrument, though even there it was 
often found inferior to the English long-bow; still more 
was this the case in an open field, where an English ar- 
cher might shoot five, or perhaps ten arrows, while the 
difficulty of charging diese steel bows, which required to 
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be bent by the slow operation of a windlass, hardly per- 
mitted the cross-bowman to send forth a single bolt. Of 
this you will find instances in the next volume. 

The ordinary infantry of France, levied amongst the 
lowest drudges among her. peasantry, added much to the 
numbers, but little to the military strength, and a great 
deal to tlie unwieldy confusion, of tlifeir great armies. 
These poor men felt that they were little trusted to, and 
cannot be supposed to have displayed much zeal in be- 
half of masters by whom they were contemned and op- 
pressed. They wore almost no defensive armour, if we 
except tanned hides, and were irregularly armed with 
swords, spears, or clubs, as offensive weapons. No kind 
of disciphne was taught them, and when attacked by tlie 
men-at-arms, tliey seem fi^quently to have made no more 
effectual defence than might have been expected from a 
flock of sheep. 

' I may here mention, that gunpowder was discovered 
about this time; but at this, and down to a much later 
period, it was little used or understood in war. One au- 
thor pretends that Edward III. had field-pieces at the bat- 
tie ol Cressy; but, had it been so, it seems probable that 
so remarkable a circumstance would have been more 
g'enerally noticed. Such awkward and unwieldy cannon 
as the age possessed, were chiefly used in sieges. They 
wei*e clumsy to transport, slow to load, and often burst 
when discharged. So that, as already hinted, it was long 
ere the invention began to produce that alteration in war- 
&re, which it finally accomplished to so great an extent. 

Such being the general state of tlie French and English 
armies, so far as tliey consisted of national troops, 1 have 
now to remind you, that the armies of both were oflen aug- 
mented by the mercenary soldiers of the period, — ^men who 
had learned, among the tumults of the age, the desperate 
trade of war, and who, witliout acknowledging any nation 
or king of their own, were denrous to afford the benefit 
of their discipline and experience to those who were most 
willing to pay for their assistance. These bands were 
composed of adventurers of different nations, commanded 
by approved soldiers, who were sometimes recommended 
by tneir birth and rank, often by their superior activity 
and rapacity, but in all cases by their valour and success. 

7* 
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These leaden followed upon a greater scale &e comse 
of iiMUvidual knights, and hoped, not hy thor own prov- 
eas alone, but bj the aaastance of the soldiers whom ther 
levied and conunanded, to rise to wealth and consequence. 
These bands were the terror and 'scourge of the peasuv 
tiy, whom they oppressed without mercy, since, wbes 
they were not in the actual pay of some prince, they sab- 
asted themselves by force at uie expense of the natirei 
of the country in which they resided Tor the time. 

The Kings of England, and especially of France, se: 
themselves at times seriously about the task of extirpa% 
these debauched bands of ruffian soldiery, who, having do 
home or country of their own, were a general plague u 
other nations. But the purpose of extirpation was nem 
effectually followed out; for the sovereigns were e?m 
now and then taught by necesaty the convenience of be> 
ing able to collect for a certun expenditure of treasure} 
body of experienced soldiers, as brave and better anneii 
than any whom they could levy in their own dcMninioRS, 
and thus were freed from the necessity of depending on 
the humour of a fickle and overgrown crown vassal, vbo 
might be pleased with an opportunity of distressing aini 
contradicting his liege lord, and enabled to rely uponthst 
of a mercenary leader, whose, fidthful adherence might be 
calculated upon so long as his pay was duly furnished. 
Thus the same plague which was complained of duiing 
the reigns of Stephen and John of England, and the con- 
temporaiy sovereigns of France, revived in its wildest ex- 
tent, during the calamitous period which we are now 
treating of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Edward IIL loses several of his adherents in the Low Coun' 
tries, as the Brewer lyArfemlkj and the Counts of Hcd" 
nmilt and Montfort — his Interest is espoused hy Codfrey 
ofHareofurt^ a discarded Favourite of the King of France 
-— 6^ the advice of Harcourtf an Invasion of Gascohy is 
resolved on, and takes place — Philip assembles an army 
at St. Dennis, and marches to the defence of Rouen, 
Ufhich is threatened by the English — Jmmoeuvres of Ed- 
ward, by which he accomplishes a passage from the left 
to the risht bank of the Sane — after two day^ march, 
foUowedby the French army, he crosses the Slomme, and 
takes tip battle-ground in the Forest of Cressy — the 
French come up — Battle of Cressy. . 

Iir the conclusion of the last chapter, we gave a brief 
account of the manner in which troops were trained and 
armed during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
AVe must now return to the proper subject of this little 
"work, which is intended to convey some general idea of 
French history, especially as it bears upon, and is con- 
nected with that or Britam. 

^ must first observe, that the plans by which Edward 
in. endeavoured to establish lumself on the throne of 
France, and to revenge the affront which he had' received 
from Philip of Valols were rather more frequently chan^;ed 
than accorded with that prince's consummate sagacity. 
In 1343, (A. D.) he again returned to a project in which 
both his grandfather and he had already failed; namely, 
that of attacking France upon the eastern frontier, by 
means of the Brabanters, Flemings and Gennans. But, 
on the present occasion, he did not appeal to the nobles 
or princes of Flanders, but to the inhabitants of the great 
towns, in which he foUoi^ed a policy adopted at one 
time by Philip the Fair, although his successors had ex- 
change it for the counter-plan of supporting the earls 
and nobles of the Low Countries agidnst the insurgent ci- 
tizens of &e trading towns. 
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We have already observed, that Edward was in close 
correspondence with Jacob of d'Arteville, a brewer of 
g^eat wealth and importance, who appeared for a time to 
have the command of all the common people of the great 
towns of Flandere. Tlirough means oi his influence 
with tliis demagogue, Edward had formed the plan of acJ* 
vancing his own son, also named Edward, aftenv^ards the 
celebrated Black Prince, to the dignity of Earl of Flan- 
ders, in preference to the natural lord, Louis, -who was 
attached to the French interest. • The proposal, howe- 
ver, was so disgusting to the more moderate burg-esses to 
whom it was communicated, that D'Arteville, who had 
lately reigned like a prince among tliem, was now looked 
upon with as much abhorrence as ever he had been held 
in estima^on. At length, the displeasure of the citizens 
against him rose so high, that, as this once powerful de- 
magogue rode into Ghent, accompanied by a small guard 
of Welshmen, who had been appointed to attend bim by 
Edward III., he was encountered by such e\il looks and 
menaces, that he was compelled to take refuge from po- 
pular indignation in a house, which tlie Welshmen for a 
space defended. But this place pf refuge being after- 
wards forced by the multidude, they were themselves the 
assassins of their former favourite; and witli him perished 
Edward's hope of establishing his son as Earl of Flan- 
ders. 

Ed%\'ard sustained another loss about the same time in 
the person of his brother-in-law, the Count of Hainault, 
a brave young man, who was slain in an attempt to sub- 
due the revojted natives of Fricsland. Sir John of Hai- 
nault, uncle to the slain prince, became, after his death, 
unfriendly to Edward, to whom he had been liitherto at- 
tached, but, as he thought, without receiving adequate 
requital. He therefore left the service of the Engiish 
king for that of Philip of France. 

About the same period also, according to the opinion of 
most historians, John de Montforl escaped from a French 
prison, or was set at liberty by Philip, in consequence of 
the previous truce, and once more took the field in Bre- 
tagfne, with the assistance of an English auxiliary force 
under the Earl of Northampton. (A. D. 1545.) They laid 
»ege to Quimpcrlc, where the Count of Montfort com- 
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>leted his career of znisfortune, by dying of a fever be- 
bre the town. 

Upon the whole, therefore, these successive losses of 
:>owerful friends diminished the various means by which 
King Edward had hoped to make an impression upon 
France, either on the eastern or western frontier. 

In this same eventful year, 1345, (A. D.) however, Ed- 
ward III. acquired another counse^or, who fled from the 
enemy, by whose advice he ag^in altered, in a great mea- 
sure, the direction of his attacks.upon France. This was a 
powerful nobleman of Normandy, named Godfrey of Har* 
court. Lord of Saint Saviour Le Vicompte, and brother to 
John, Earl of Harcourt Sir Godfrey himself had once stood 
as high, in the favour of Philip of Yalois, as any nobleman 
of his kingdom. But upon the occasion of a quarrel be- 
twixt him and Sir Robert Bertram, Marshal of France, 
the king took the part of the latter so earnestly, that, 
could he luive ^got Sir Godfrey into his ^ower, there is 
little doubt that he would have dealt withJiim as with the 
"Breton Lord of Clisson, whom, on small suspicion, he 
caused to be executed for alleged adherence to the En- 
g^lish interest Sir God&ey of Harcourt fled in good time 
to England, and, like Robert of Artois before him, em- 
ployed his address and eloquence, both which he pos- 
sessed in perfection, to animate the King of England to 
make Sir Godfrey's own country of Normandy, the prip 
cipal scene of his attacks upon France. ''It is," said 
Godfrey of Harcourt, " one of the most plentiful pro- , 
vincesin the kingdom; it has not witnessed war for two 
^igea, and b occupied by great and wealthy towns, unpro- 
tected by any adequate -fortifications. The nobility of 
Norman(W are," he continued, "now absent from the 
country, haidng accompanied Philip's eldest son, John, 
who has conducted them southwani to carry on the war 
with Gascony." The exile urged that Normandy was an 
andent inheritance of England, which they might now 
recover with Dtde trouble, and which, if subdued, would 
be a conquest rlorious to King Edward, particularly use- 
ful from its vicmity to England, and an event not altoge- 
ther itispleasing to the Normans themselves. . 

Encouraged by this advice, Edward HI. put himself at 
the head of a consnderable army, which he pretended was 
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It may be mentioned, that while Normandy was sus* 
jtining^ this severe ti*eatment from tlie land forces in the 
^terior, the English fteet was as busily em|>loyed plun- 
ering", destroying, and burning tlie seaport' towns on the 
oast, with the shipping which they contained. In this 
rMuiner the English monarch ascended the left bank of 
he river Seine, with the purpose of assaulting Ilouen, the 
:apital of Normandy. This, however, was prevented by 
he march of Philip of Valois to its rehei^ before noticed. 
The river Seine now divided the two armies; and, all the 
^ridges being broken down, neither host durst pass the 
river for the purpose of attacking their enemy, lest in the 
aict of doing so they should be taken at ad^tantage by that 
which held the opposite bank. The French king, in par- 
ticular, was more reconciled to postpone a general battle* 
being conscious of possessing a great superiority of num* 
bers, from which he entertained a well-judged hope that 
Edward's afmy, prevented from crossing the river, might 
be enclosed in the country on the opposite ^ide, and com- 
pelled to fight at disadvantage. 

In the meantime the citizens of Paris were in the ut- 
most confusion, knowing the near approach of the Eng- 
lish army, and afraid of the terrors of military execution, 
attendant on the march of Edward, who was by no means 
famed for clemency. King Philip with difficulty per- 
suaded them that me measure which he had taken, of 
marching dawn the right bank of tlie Seine, which had 
the appearance of leaving Paris open to the enemyr, if the 
Enghsh should ascend the opposite bank, was, in fact» 
tliat which was best adapted to cover his metropolis. 

It soon, however, became plain, that Edward had no 
design against the French capital; for that king, havin^f 
made a sudden movement upon Poissy, repaired the bridge 
tliere, which had been but imperfectly demolished, and, 
by an able military manoeuvre, crossed the Seine, and 
moved eastward towards Flanders. He thus extricated 
himself from the difficulty in wliich Philip conceived him 
to be involved. 

When the English monarch had attained the right bank 
of the Seine, the fires, raised by his soldiery, in their de- 
structire progress, alarmed the capital once more; but 
the English, «ter defying the King of France to instant 
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battle* departed towards Beauvais, of which town ftcy 
burnt the suburbs. In this manner eluding the French 
anny> King Edward pursued his course with all diligence 
towards Flanders, closely followed by King Philip and his 

aimy. 

But after a day or two*s march, the English king seem- 
td once more entangled in the toils drawn around him bj 
bis enemy. The march of the English was here intenupt- 
ed by the deep liver Somme, impassable at all points, a&d 
on which every bridge had been destroyed. To bare 
awMted Uie advance of the numerous French army, with 
Ml imoassabk river in his front, would have been a peril- 
ous adventure^ The King of England was therefbre cx- 
tKinely deairous to find ime means of passing the deep 
8oiiime> although a noble French lord, called Gondemar 
de F^y, was upon ^e oppoate bank, at the head of the 
(entlemen of Artois and Picardy, with the purpose of de- 
fendinr the passage, which >must be at best a dangerous 
one« with a superior army in the rear, and over a lirei 
which was so near the sea as to be affected by the tide. 
Having made inquiry among the Freneh prisoners con- 
eenung the means of crossdng, and offered liberty fo hiin- 
•elf and thirty of his companions, to whomsoever should 
point out a practicable ford. King Edward received from 
one of his captives the following agreeable intelligence. 
**Know, ur, that during the ebb-tide, which happens 
twice in twelve hours, the river Somme is so low that it 
may be passed with security either by horse or foot, at a 
lord to which I can guide you. At this place the bottom 
is hard and firm, and being composed of^ chalk, and ami- 
lar materials, it is called Blancnettaque, (that is, whiU 

Overioyed at this news, Edward drew his army to the 
ford, where, as the flood tide was still making,^ he was 
compelled to wut for an hour car two. In the meantime, 
Sir Gondemar de Fay, made aware of the purpose of the 
English, drew up his men, who amounted to near twelve 
thousand, on the opposite side of the river, resolved to 
dispute the passage. But the moment had no sooner ar- 
rived when the ford was practicable, than Edward, having 
commanded his marshals to enter the river, called aloud, 
** Let those who love me follow npe,'* and plunged in 
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imone^ the foremost, his army following' in good order. 
S'otwithstanding a valiant opposition on the part of the 
French, who defended the opposite bank, they were com- 
pelled to give way, after losing two thousand men-at-arms, 
aind the greater part of their infantry, who had no means 
of escape from the English cavalry, so soon as the passage 
\vas completed. 

This was a very delicate and irapotrtant manceu\Te on 
the part of the English, for the main army of Pliilip fol- 
lowed so close, that part of King Edward's rear-guard suf- 
fered from the van-guard of the French, before Uiey could 
cross the river. Phihp lumself soon afterwards came up, 
and having been full or hope either that the English would 
not discover the ford at Blanchettaque, or that it might be 
effectually defended, against them by Sir Gondemar de 
Fay, he was proportionally vexed at finding- how the Eng- 
lish monarch had agsdn extricated himself from the risk of 
being compelled to fight at disadvantage, and exclaimed, 
tliough unjustly, against Sir Gondemar de Fay, as guilty 
of treason and disloyalty, in failing to make good his post. 
By the advice of his best leaders, the French ^cing agreed 
that he would not follow the English by the ford, lest the 
enemy should turn back and attack him in the passage; 
but, drawing off his army to Abbeville, he judged it bet- 
ter to secure the bridge over the Somme, at Uiat town, 
and after spending a &y there to refresh liis troops, and 
give such forces as followed in his rear time to come up 
and join him, he might then advance in quest of the Eng- 
lish. Accordingly, Philip spent the 25th of August in the 
manner recommended. 

In the meantime. King Edward, being now on the 
ground fitted for engaging the enemy, declared his pur^ 
pose, that he would pursue his retreat no farther, but nght 
with PfaJlip of Valois, whatever the odds of numbers might 
be. " This county of Ponthieu was the just heritage of 
Queen Eleanor, my mother," said he; "I now challenge 
it as my own; and may God defend the right 1" 

The place where he made this declsoration was open 
ground, called the Forest of Cres^, a name which nas 
been inade memorable by the events of tlie following day. 
The army of the English was here drawn up arranged m 
three divisions, to await the advance of the French. 
Vot. II. 8 
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few cbancten hare put mate feateoTheraiaD into the csm- 
p«M of fo few jfean. Many Tdczaa vasnoR wexc place-J 
umier tl»e eomnand of the joua^ Fni>c«> who was thus 
ranked loranort in the batde; bat lad Warwick, aoi 
IvCMtl John CbandoBy were apecbli^mlraated bj bia hsha 
with the task of direcrtii^ and deffudmg him in any diffi- 
culty* lib division amounted to ci^t thwiiand iocim:- 
•niMi four thousand archers, and ax thousand ^WcMuntz. 

The second battalion conasted of ei|^ hmidred men^- 
ItfiUNf two tbousoad four hundred archiers, and bar thoc- 
fAnd blllmen. 

II10 third, and last battalion o€ the Eng&li, vas ogbk 
mtnded by the king in person, and comiated of seres 
butulred men-At-armSy nx thousand archers, and four thou- 
sand ttiree hundred billmen. The liill amount of tiie 
Kntfliih army was probably about thirty thousand men. 

These three divisions were drawn up in the order vincfa 
tb^ were to preserve in battle, and then appointed to take 
fpfi'tinUmtiint, and go to sleep on the grass, upon theL- 
ftnttN. The night was warm, and rendered this internal of 
rtipOMO ftcceptable and refreshmg to troops, fatigued with 
lun(f tnitrGhcs and spare diet. Their spirits were gay and 
^tt0t)i'lVih fttid though they were conscious of considuable 
ItUpi'lui'ity In numbers, the reflection, &r from indudc^ 
iUmn to doubt of the issue of the day, inclined them onlv 
tu tmy more scrupulous attention to the comnuind of their 
itftliutm, by whoic guidance they hoped to gsun it. The 
^u'»»«i»h«« of their experienced monarch, and his valiant son, 
\\M tliti liONt wltli hope and confidence. 

Next inwnlng was the memorable 26th of August, 1346. 
(Ai D.) Kai'ly in the morning the English army arose in 
tlto Nttine order in which they had hiin down to rest the 
ttvismng before. 

The French forcei were some tune in coming up. 
liurmg tills Interval, to increase the enthusiasm of his 
•oiaieiiH Kdward conferred the honour of knighthood on 
the Prince of Wales, and a krge band of noble youths, 
companions of the heir>apparen^ who were expected so to 
behave in the conflict as to ti»n their tgnsrs,- that is, to diow 
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themselves worthy of the distinction they hftd reeeivedy 
by their admission into the order of chivalry, of which the 
spurs were an emblem. 

On the same mominj^, King Philip, mustering his army 
at sunrise, led them lorth m>m the town of Abbeville, 
where they had passed the night, and, with more haste iiian 
caatlon, advanced towards the EngHsh, a distance of be* 
tween three and four leagues. 

Many circumstances contributed to increase fijng Phi- 
lip's confidence, and impress upon his army feelings which 
atnotmted to presumption. They had for several weeks 
been superior to their enemy in the fields and, since the 
crosfflng of tiie Seine, as well as the subsequent passage 
of the Somrae at Blanchettaque, it had been the object of 
the English to avoid that engagement which was now fast 
approaching. The French cavalry had also received a 
gallant addition from the arrival of Amadeus, Earl of Sa- 
voy, who, the very day before the battle, joined Philip, at 
Abbeville, with a thousand lances, a gpreat addition to his 
previous superiorily. These encouraging circumstances 
inspired into both officers and soldiers an imprudent de- 
cree of haste and precipitation, as was natural to men 
who conceived that they were in chase of a flying enemy. 
The movements of this great army were therefore hur- 
ried, like tiiat <^ men who advanced to a pursuit rather 
than a battle. Tet all did not partake the sanguine hopes 
which ^ctated these hasty movements. The advice of a 
veteran German warrior, sent to reconnmtre the English 
army, strongly recommended to King Philip to halt the 
advance of his own forces, and put on the battle tiH next 
morning. " The English," he said, " have reposed in a 
poffltion which they have deliberately adopted, and doubt- 
less will not shrink from, without a desperate defence. 
Youir men are tired with thdr long morning's march 
from Abbeville, confused \nth the haste of their advance, 
and must meet at ffreat disadvantage, a well-arranged ene- 
my, refreshed by food and repose." 

The King of France listened to this experienced coun- 
sel, and expressed his desire to follow it, by halting his 
army for the day, and postponing the battle tiH the morrow. 
But the eiol fate of France had decreed that his purpose 
idiooldnot be carried into execution. The troops -who 
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fhrmecl the rangiiaxd of the Freneh host, halted indeed it 
the word of comniand^ but those who came behmd hmxied 
onwuirU with the idle bravado that '* they would nuke no 
stop till they were as far forward as the faresuBt.'* la 
tins w:iy tlu\v exhausted their spints» expended, their 
;^i»ni>tli, and confused their ranks, mxny brandi^iiiig'thfi? 
^^W'Mtls w'tli idle exclamations of "Attack, take, aodslay!'* 
bt»for(.» they were even in sir^ht of the enemy. Xo stop 
men in this state of excitadon was imposibie. 

Knv^ Phili^x thus hurried forward to battle by tibe wan: 
of disriplii\e of his a^vn troops, had divided his army intG 
fhi*e<» bodie?!. The drat was under the comnuuid (sF the 
Kinyf of Bohemia, seconded by Charles of LiCBembourg, 
h's wrv, F.-Tl^- v?>r-elect <>f irtirmany^ and of Cbaiies^ Eari of 
Ahi-^cr,-^^ tli« brother ot' liinir P'lijip,, abrave, but fiery mJ 
r?ksh ywoir ravAv.or. The Genoese crosB-bowmen, fifVcd 
thou^^wi ?n n?m';i>i''r, wc:re nil placed in diis first divisioD. 
Th«* Vnnch ftc^'-.'-unvrl !*hem i match tor the Engiiah arch- 
ers. »i*(} frtKie-'i 'h-^t tr.'^ir ^i^erior discharge in tjbe com- 
me»i' '-'f'j »>* f4 t/K" jfcc'o'^^i would clear the fiekiof these 
fiTfir"] iMj fvrrrs. T.^ev ha«.i ilso more thaa twea^-nine 
thoM««'in{l tin n to <4''jf/^Tt theLr bowraen- 

'lilt' JJj^r^Tinl (h%3<s)r»ii W4ft cr.rr.ntindsed by Kin^ FbiLp 
hhuvn*1f» with hj« brawl bar»neT displayed, stirroanded by ai 
thiuKjuu! nirn-!»t-?iriiJ« ftiid forty tl.o'jsand foot- Thebfind 
ol;l KiMg tirih'luiniii wAAaflcnrjods posted into thisseconJ 
dii Wu^iu A*) >vrll iLo .Ifinies the titular Kin^ of Matjcrca. 

I.M's'lt, tbe rcnr fliviRion of the French was led by the 
Vntl (if fifirriyi with five thousand lances and twenty^ thou* 
sniul f>i?»t. 

Hic"?^ Irttff'" t^ndipq appear to have been nnequaHy di- 
vM"il, |itnli!iiily nwit)^ to the state of confusion into which 
\\\v t I'Mu-h rtittiy WHS undoubtedly thrown by their too 
\\'\<U '.\Ai '\\\t'f% wU'wh rciulcrcd it (hificult to transmit and 

\)\\ Wsh M|ipt'Mnr'h of the Genoese towards the English 

, >\»\.jM. IbKri*. qltfni|V«'t'rt, who formed the vanguard of the 
', • \\r\\ •!♦ un , ti«*^ »' «jl^im of fiilijfuc, from marching' three 
, »\n If '\h»U'H w\\\\ \\\t.\\» woi|fhty cross-bows. When the 
\. ,, \ w \ ^W V h \\\ »» bpu'ltt tlic battle, in the name of God 
. \ '\\ \\ uuu." Mi»' llnlUiUN annwcred by remonstrances, 
\\\\\ Vm\ murn Mii'ttwloii for rp«* ♦'^«n ♦'^flght that 
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dAjr- This mored the resentment of Alen^on, the com- 
ma.nd^ of the division, who ssdd with contempt, <* A roan 
l\as much help from these fellows, who thus fail hiro at 
the pinch .' '' The order for attack was therefore repeated, 
sLTtd obeyed. 

Some nngular appearances in the atmosphere now 

seemed to announce the great and bloody conflict which 

^veas about to take place upon the earth. A heavy thun- 

cler-cloud darkened the sun like an eclipse, and before the 

storm burst, a vast number of crows and ravens came dri- 

ATing before the tempest, and swept over both armies. A 

short, but severe thunder-storm, with much H^tning and 

heavy rain, suspended for half an hoar the joining of the 

hattle, until the weather became fair, and the sun began 

once more to shine out, darting lus rays on the backs of 

the English, and in the eyes of the French. 

The Cienoese, now approaching towards the Prince of 
^Wales's division, made a great leap and cry, thinking to 
claiuit the English by the symptoms of instant attack; but 
King Edward's archers, who were drawn up with their 
ranks crossed after the fashioB of a hene^ or harrow, so 
that the shot of tlie one might support the others, (like 
that of the combined squares of musketry in modem war- 
fare,) remained firm and steady. The Genoese^ a second 
time advanced forward, leapt and cried without making 
more impression upon the English than before; a thira 
time they advanced, shouted and leapt, and then beean to 
use their cross-bows. But the Englisl^ who seemed only 
to wait for the actual commencement of hostilities^ step- 
ped each of them one pace forward, and shot their arrows 
so closely together, that it seemed as if it snowed. ^ The 
volleys of the Genoese bolts were returned with this in- 
cessant storm of arrows, and with so much interest, that 
the Italians became unable to keep their ground. Their 
stringy also had been wetted by the late storm, while 
those of the English had been secured in cases which they 
carried for the purpose. Finally, there were e^t or ten 
arrows returned, lor every cross-bow shaft discharged. 
AU these circumstances of advantage rendered the Ge- 
noese unable to withstand the Engliw arcfaeis, so that that 
large body of Italians lost heart, uid, cutting their strings 
or throwing away their bows» (as an excuse for not con- 
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tinuing thye conflict^) they rushed back in confusion npon 
the rest of the vanguard, and especially upon the nien-at- 
arms, who were designed to have supported them. The 
confusion thus occasioned in the French army became iu- 
extricable, as tlie recoil of the cross-bowmen prevented 
the regulsur advance of the knights and squires, upon whom 
the ultimate fate of the day must necessarily depend, es- 
pecially after the retreat of the Genoese. The King of 
France added to the confusion, by calling on the cavain' 
to advance to the charge, without any regard to the cros- 
bow-men, who, now a confused multitude of fugitives, hy 
straight in the way of their advance. " Slay me these 
peasants," said he, " since thus they do but trouble us;" 
and the French men-at-arms advanced at full gallop on 
the unfortunate Italians, many of whom were mus trod- 
den down and slain by their auxiliaries, while, at the same 
time, the ranks of the cavalry were disordered by riding 
over their own bowmen before they could reach the 
enemy. 

. In tlie meantime, the English archers kept pouiiog 
their shafts, without an instant's intennission, as well upon 
the Genoese who fled, as the French men-at-arms who 
were endeavouring to advance, and augmented the dread- 
ftil conftislon which took place. Many of the bravest 
French knights lay stretched on the plain, who might 
have been made captive with ease; but King Edward h»d 
strictly forbidden the taking of any prisoners during the 
action, lest the desire of securing them should be a temp- 
tation to his soldiers to quit their ranks. The g^rooms, 
therefore, and mere camp-followers of the English, had 
the ta^k of despatching the fallen with their knives? and by 
these ignoble hands much noble and knightly blood was 
shed. 

Yet, notwithstanding the loss attending this horrible 
confusion, the coinage of Alen^on, and the native braveir 
of the French cavaliers, impelled them stiU forward. A 
part of them extricated themselves at length from the un- 
fortunate Genoese, and pushed on alonp the line of English 
archers, by' which they suflered great loss, until at length 
they arrived on their right flank, where the Prince of 
WiUes was placed, at the head of iiis men-at-arms. Bv 
these, the French were so roughly encountered, that the 
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greater part of them were beaten down and slain. But 
this victory was hardly won, before three other squadrons 
of French and Germans rushed on with such fury in the 
same direction, that they burst an opening for themselves 
throagh the archers, who had but imperfect means of re- 
pelling horse, and dashed furiously up to the place where 
the g^lant prince was stationed. The Earl of Warwick 
new became alarmed; for he concluded that the standards 
of the French king and his numerous army were following 
close upon the new comers, . In this belief Warwick and 
Chandos sent to King Edward, requesting succour for his 
vskUant son, when the following dialogue took place be- 
tween the king and the messengers. 

" Is my son," said Edward, *• dead, womided, or felled 
to the ground?" 

•* Not so, thank God," answered the messengers: ** but 
he needs asnstance." 

«* Nay, then," sdd King Edward, " he has no aid from 
me; let him bear himself like a man, and this day show 
himself worthy of the knighthood conferred on him; in 
this battle he must win his own spurs." 

In the meantime, a strong detachment of men-at-arms, 
despatched by the Earls of Arundel and Northampton, the 
commanders of the second envision, had relieved Prince 
£dward from his temporary embarrassment. And now 
the English archers opening in the centre, suffered their 
cavaliy to rush forward through the interval, and encoun- 
ter the French men-at-arms, who were in total confusion. 
This was augmented by the fierce attack of the English; 
and tile most experienced on the opposite side began to 
despair of the day. The King of France himself fought 
'witn the greatest valour; was repeatedly wounded and 
dismounted, and would have died probably on the field, 
bad not Lord John of Hainault led him off by force. Not 
more than sixty of hh gallant army remained m attefidance 
upon their sovereign, and with these he reached, afler 
niehtfaU, the castle of Broye. When Jhe warder demanded 
what or who be was, "I am," said the-king, "the fortune of 
France;" — a secret rebuke, perhaps, toUiose who termed 
hum " the Happy," an epithet not very suitable to his pre- 
sent condition, and which his own example shows, is apt 
to prove inapplicable if conferred before death. 
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The King of Majorca is generally said to have been 
unong the Sillen, and the slaughter among princes, counts, 
nobles, and men of rank, was without example. But the 
most remarkable death, among those of so many princes, 
was that of John, King of Bohemia, a monarch almost 
blind with age, and not very well quahfied, therefore, to 
mix personally in the fi^ht. When all seemed lost^ the 
old man inquired after his son Charles, who was nowhere 
visible, having, in fact, been compelled to fly from the 
field. The fatiier receiving no satisfaction concerning his 
son from the knights who attended on him, he said to 
them, " Sirs, ye are my knights and good liegemen, will 
ye conduct me so far forward into the battl^ that I may 
strike one good stroke with my sword?" 

To satis^ this wish, which his followers looked upon 
as the wonls of despair^ four faithful knights agreea to 
share their master's death, rather than leave him to perish 
alone. The devoted attendants tied the old king's bridle 
reins to their own, and rushed with him into the middle of 
the fight, where, striking more good blows than one, they 
were all slain, and found there the next day, as they had 
fallen, with their horse's reins tied together. 

Thus ended this celebmted batUe. There lay upon the 
field of Cressy two kings, eleven high princes, eighty ban- 
nerets, one thousand two hundred knights, and more than 
thirty thousand private soldiers. 

The meeting of Edward and his son took place by torch- 
light, after the battle was over. " Well have you won 
your spurs!" said the brave king; " persevere in tne career 
which you have opened, and you wdl become the bright- 
est honour of the noble kingdom of which you are the 
worthy heir." 

The battle of Cressy was one of the greatest victories 
ever grained bv a King of England, and Edward prepared 
to avail himself of it, in a manner which should prodace 
some permanent advantage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Zdvoard resolves to secure a permanent footing in France, 

If ujnaking Mmself Master of CcJais^Siege of Calais'^ 

tPar in Bretagne — Siege of Boche-^Jrienr-^nxiety of 

the two Monarchsy Eduxxrd and Philip, to obtain the M* 

liance of the IJenUnffs — TVie People of Flanders favouro' 

bie to Edward, am their Earl to PhiUp-^Mtempt of 

JPMlip to raise the siege of Calais — it fails, and ihe extizens 

€are compelled to treat for a Surrender—^oble conehet of 

jEustaee de Saint Pierre, and five other Burgesses, who, 

in order to save their Fellow Townsmen, deliver themsehes 

up to Edivard — they are ordered for Execution by him, 

but saved by the intercession of his . Queen, PhiMppOf^^ 

Measures of Edward for sect/^ring possession of Cauda-^ 

Sir Emerte of Pama, Seneschal of the Castte of Calaia 

for the Engush Exng, treats with Sir Geoffrey Charny 

to betray the place to the French for a sum of money-^ 

his Treachery discovered, whereupon he tnakes his peace 

tvith Edward, by undertaking to betray Sir Geoffrey f 

and on that Knight coming to receive possession of the 

Castle, Sir Emerte takes payment of the money agreed 

upon, and delivers Sir Geoffrey to an Ambuseaaeof the 

JBnglish under Sir Walter Manny, by uJutm the French 

JParty are defeated, and their Leader, Sir Geoffrey taken 

I^risoner^-^j^dwarcPs treatment of the Prisoners^PesU-' 

lenoe rages in France and Ungland-^SuBmission of 

Godfrey of Harcourt to the French Kingr^Death of Pktr 

Up. 

Thb result which Edward promised lumself from his 
great victory, was, in fiict, the opportuiuty of canying 
into effectual execution the plan of Godfrey of Harcourt, 
by obtaining a firm footing in Normandy. 8poU and havoc 
had hitherto seemed his only object; but it was his secret 
plan to attain some pennanent possession in the province 
as near England as possible, so as to enable him to at- 
tempt future conquests it) France. For this purpose, he 
resolved to avail himself of his victory, whicn he knew 
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muit kmg disable Philip from taking the field, to lay nege 
to Calais, a teaport rich and strongfly fortified, bein^ ini- 
mediately opposite to the coast of England, Groat which 
it is scarcely fourteen miles distant It was clear that if 
the English should obtain possession of this place, the fiat 
and swampy country around Gahus would permit thea 
easily to fortify it; and its vicinity to Englano, and the so* 
periority of her naval power, would always aiFord meani 
of relieving it when besieg^ed. King Edward, therefore, 
sat down before Calais with his laiige army, Portly after 
the battle of Cressy, and proceeded, by every means i: 
bis power, to hasten the siege. 

Pnilip of France, in the meantime, did all he could t? 
obtain &e means of recovering fit>m the disaster of Cres- 
ty. He summoned from d^ony his son, the Duke of 
Normandv, who was engaged there with a connderabk 
body of 6rces, partly in the siege of AiguiUon, partly b 
making head agunst the Earl of Lancaster, formerly Ear' 
of l>^y, who had found him employment for two cam- 
paigns. The retreat of the Duke of Normandy, in cos* 
fbrmity with the orders of Plulip, left the west of France 
much at the command of this noble earl, whose soldiers 
were so much sated with spoil, that they hardly valued tbe 
richest merchandise, but were only desirous ot gold, sil- 
ver, or such feathers as were then worn by soldiers in 
their helmets. 

While Philip, in this emergency of lus bad fortune, thus 
abandoned a part of his dominions to save the rest, he en- 
deavoured, by every argrunent in his power, and partico- 
larly by advancing large sums of money, to prevail upon 
the Scottish nation, and their king, David II., to dechrt 
war against England, by which means he hoped that Ed- 
ward plight be cUsturbed in his riege of Calais. The Scot- 
tiah king and nation did, accordingly, unfortunately take 
arms, and began a war which was terminated by the bat- 
tle of Neville's Cross, near Durham, in which they sus- 
tained a formidable defeat, and theur king, David, was 
made prisoner. (October 17, A. D. 1346.) 

The siege of Calais still continued, the French making 
msny desperate attempts to relieve i^ and particularly bj 
sending in provisions by sea. The low and swampy situa- 
tion of^the grounds around the town exposed the beue- 
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;ers to ^^reat loss by dickness and disease; and the garrison 
)f Calais did not omit to make many ssdlies which were 
}artially successful. • 

Meantime, the war in Bretagne still raged, betwixt the 
contending parties of Blois and De Montfort. A noble 
cnight named Sir Thomas Dagworth, was created by £d' 
A^ard general of the £nglish auxiliary forces in that pro- 
k'incey and earned over considerable succours to the va- 
iant Countess of Montfort, who still maintained the war 
[here in the name of her son. 

Sir Charles de Blois, who claimed this duchy by the de- 
cision of the King of France, assembled among his parti- 
sans in Breta^^e a very considerable force amounting to 
no less than sixteen hundred men-at-arms, with a propor- 
tional number of cross-bows and infantry, and some for- 
midable military engines; with this force he besieged a 
fortress, called Roche-d'Arien, which had lately been 
taken by the English. The cs^tain of the garrison, 
whose wife was at the time indisposed, was so alarmed at 
the effect of the engines, that he offered to deliver up the 
castle upon easy terms, which Sir Charles de Blois was 
unfortunate enough to refuse. In the meantime. Sir Tho- 
mas Dagworth formed the resolution of relieving the gar^ 
rison or Boche-d'Arien. He united his own forces with 
those of the Countess of Montfort, who were command- 
ed by a good knight, called Tanguy de Chatel. In their 
first attempt on the French, who lay before Roche- 
d'Arien, the English and Bretons were defeated; but 
having^, by the encouragement of Sir Thomas Dagworth 
and of a Breton knight, called Ciamier de Cadoudel, re- 
solved to renew the enterprise, they made a second at- 
tack on the ensuing evemng, when the victory of the 
French might be supposed to render them secure and un- 
guarded. In this unexpected attempt their success was 
complete. The French were surprised and totally defeat- 
ed, and their general, Charles de Blois, became prisoner 
to his female antagonist, Jane de Montfort 

A snmilar heroine arose, however, in the .family of 
Charles de Blois. His wife, a lady of a lofty spirit, under- 
took to maintain the war, which would otherwise have 
terminated on her husband's captivity. 
In the meantime, the two contending monarchs were 
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not idle. KimgTbllip, who had sJready held a parliament, 
in wWch he prevailed upon his peers and liege vassals to 
lend him their utmost assistance, was employed in levying 
a strong army, with which he proposed to compel Ed- 
ward to raise the siege of Calais. (A. D. 1347.) He used 
his utmost efforts to recover from ancient receivers and 
tax-gatherers the sums which they had not accounted for. 
Heavy assessments were also imposed as well upon the 
clergy as upon the laity, and great rigour was manifested 
in the mode of recovering payment. Philip even de- 
manded from the monks of St. Dennis a crucifix of mas- 
sive gold, being a treasure bestowed by the devotion of 
his predecessors. To this, however, tlie monks replied, 
that *' the crucifix could not be taken away, or converted 
to a secular use, without inevitable danger to the souls of 
all parties concerned^*' with which answer, even in the 
urgency of his necessity, he was obliged to remain sa- 
tisfied. 

The friendship of the Flemings was of equal importance 
to both kings at this momentous crisis; in which country 
the affections of the prince and of the people remained 
divided as before. The free towns and their citizens were 
strongly inclined to England, and had settled that their 
youn^ lord should wed the daughter of Edward HI., the 
beautiful Lady Isabel of England. But the joung earl 
himself objected to this match, and' was inclmed to the 
alliance or France, the rather that his father, a faithfid 
confederate and vasssQ of Philip of Valois, had fallen in 
his quarrel at the battle of Cressy. The rude Flenunjgs, 
incensed to find their prince averse to the policy which 
they recommended, laid violent hands on liis person, and 
assured him he should not obtain his liberty till he con- 
sented to ally himself with England, and marry the Prin- 
cess Isabel. The young earl, finding himself so roughly 
handled by his subjects, resolved to dissemble his senti- 
ments, and carried his acquiescence so fai* as to go to King 
Edward's camp before Calais, with a party of Flemish 
citizens, who seemed to act as his tutors, and whose will 
he in no shape contradicted. He was well received by Ed- 
ward, who even condescended to apologise for the death 
of his father, as an accident out of nis power to prevent. 
Thus the young earl found himself in high favour with the 
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Bnglish monarch, and paid his addresses to the Princess 
Isabel, "with the same attention as if he had been serious 
in bis covirtship. In private, however, he meditated his 
flight, and being indulged with permission to follow the 
sport of hawking, he availed himself of an opportunity^ 
-while apparently engaged in it, to make his escape by 
the speed of his horse, and took refuge at the court of 
France, where his presence was cordially welcomed by 
King Philip^ 

While these things were passing, the natives of Calais 
"were reduced to the last exti*emity. They despatched a 
messenger by sea with letters to Kmg Philip, saying, that 
His good people of Calsus, having eaten their horses, dogs, 
and rata, nad nothing left to subsist u|)on unless they led 
upon each other; wherefore they conjured their king to 
succour them, otherwise the town must be certainly lost. 
The vessel bearing these letters was taken by the English, 
and King Edward forwarded the missives to the French 
king, after having perused their contents, and super- 
scriibed them with a taunting endorsation, asking, " Why 
he came not to rescue his people of Calais, that were so 
distressed for his sake?" Philip needed no incentive 
either from IHend or enemy, having assembled an army of 
a hundred thousand men, with the sole purpose of reliev- 
ing Calais. 

On the other hand, King Edward, considering the ex- 
treme importance ofihe pbce, and Uie trouble, expense, 
and loss, which it had cost him to bring it to its present 
reduced state, was determined that no effort of the King 
of France should avail for its relief. For this purpose he 
strongly fortified the approaches to Calais on every point, 
so as to make it impossible for King^ Philip to draw near 
the place, or annoy the besiegers, either by an advance 
along the sea-shore or by the high-road. These were the 
only two roads practicable to armed forces, as all the rest 
of the g^unds in the vicinity of Calais were swampy 
manfaesy where troops could not act. 

Against the approach along the sea-shore Edward had 
placed his ships, well supplied with artillei^, and he had 
beades strongly fortifi.ed the shore. Similar defences 
were constructed on the causeway, which approached the 
town by the bridge of Neuillet. 
Vol. n. 9 
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When the King of France, therefore, with his immense 
host, approached the neigphhourhood of Calais, he had the 
mortification to find that he could not, without the extre- 
mity of imprudence, attempt to enter the town either by 
the highway or by the shore, and to pass through the 
marshes was altogether impossible; after displaying there- 
fore his great army at a place called Sahgate, in sight of 
Calais and its besiegers, King Phihp found himself entire- 
ly cut oif from entering the place, and was .compelled to 
withdraw without fightmg. He endeavoured to rouse the 
|3ride of Edward by a letter, defying him to leave his for- 
tifications, and fignt in a fair field. Edward replied that 
'* he took no counsel from an adversary; that he had been 
before Calais for more than a year, and had reduced the 
place to a state of extremity; that he would not quit the 
advantage which he liad gained; and if Philip wished a 
passage into the town, he might seek it as he best could, 
since he was to expect no assistance from him." 

The hopes of the people of Calais had been at first 
strongly excited, when they beheld from their towers the 
numerous forces of France advancing to their relief. The 
first day, therefore, they intim&ted their confidence of as- 
mstance by decorating their walls with banners, and for 
the same purpose lighted large bonfires, and sounded aU 
their martial instruments of music, attended with loud 
shouts. On the second night, the bonfires were fewer, 
and the shouts less cheerful, than before. On the third 
night, the towers showed a decajring fire— emblem of ex- 
piring hope — and the acclamations of mirth and joy were 
changed mto screams and groans, which seemed designed 
to attract pity. On the following morning, all the ban- 
ners on the principal towers were lowered, save the ban- 
ner of Fra^ice, which still floated from its summit. 

But when the iiihabitauts of Calais beheld at leng^ the 
pennons of King Phihp's host retiring from their view, 
they knew all hopes of those succours, which they had 
waited for so anxiously and vainly, were at an end. Tliey 
had suffered Such extremities, that human nature coulH 
endure no longer; and, to intimate that resistance was at 
an end, tliey lowered the banner of France, and displayed 
that of England in its place. But they had to learn that 
tlieir obstinacy had offended King Edward more than 
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nther their gallantry or their reluctant subnussion pould 
itone for. He gave them presently to understand^ that 
tie 'would not receive their surrender, unless they yielded 
implicitly to his mercy, without any capitulation eiUier for 
tlieir lives or property. When this severity was objected 
to even by his own commanders, Edward would agree to 
sIioY^ nQ farther favour than to the following extent. He 
demanded that six of the chief burgesses of the town 
should come before him bareheaded, barefooted, and in 
their shirts, having halters around their necks, bearing the 
leeys of the town and castle of Calais, which were to be 
humbly surrendered to him. These six men were to sub- 
mit to the king^s pleasure, how severe soever that mi^ht 
be, without reservation even of life; and in consideration 
of their doing so, the stem conqueror reluctantly pro- 
mised that the rest of the citizens of Calais* should have 
mercy. 

These conditions were sent to the town, and read be- 
fore the assembled citizens. The tidings were followed by 
a general lamentation, which, the difficulty of finding men 
willing to take upon themselves this strange submission 
considered, was not to be wondered at. After some de-> 
liberation, a burgess, the most substantial in the city, ad- 
dressed the assembly. His name, Eustace de, Saint Pierre, 
ought never to be forgotten while disinterested patriotism 
is held valuable among mankind. ** He that shisdl contri- 
bute to save tins fair town from sack and spoil," said this 
gallant man, " though at the price of his own blood, shall 
doubtless deserve weU of God and of his country. I will be 
one who will offer my head to the King of England, as a 
ransom for the town of Calws." The greater part of the 
assembly were moved by this speech to tears and exclama- 
tions of gratitude. Five other burgesses caught emulation 
^from the noble devotion of Eustace de Saint Pierre, and 
offered to partake with him the honoui^ible peril which he 
had incurred. They quickly put themselves into the hu- 
miliating attire required by Edward, but which, assumed 
in such a cause, was more honourable than the robes of 
the Garter, which that king had lately instituted. In their 
shirts, barefooted, and with the halter around their necks, 
tbey were conducted before Edward, to whom they sub- 
mitted themselves for disposal, as th^ stipulated ransom 
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fer tile pttdon of thdr feUow-citizens. The Idngf, lookiiig 
on them with indignition, upbraided them with Uie losses 
he had sustained through their obstinacy, and commanded 
them to be presently beheaded. Sir Walter Manny, and 
the bravest Enghsh nobles and waniora, interfered to pre- 
vent the execution, and even the Prince of Wales inter- 
^^eded for their lives in vain. 

The Queen Philippa was the last resource of these un- 
fortimate men. She had recently j(nned her husband's 
camp, in circumstances equally flattering to Eldward ast 
monarch, and interesting to him as a husband. It was 
during h^ regency in England that the great victory of 
Neville's Cross had been obtiuned; and^ it was under hef 
auspices that David IL of Scotland was made prisoner. Tbe 
queen was also at this lime with child, and thus in eveiy 
respect entided to the highest regard of her royal hus* 
band. When she saw that Edward would be moved with 
no less entreaty than her own, she rose hastily from her 
seat, and kneeled before the king, saying*, with mai^ 
tears, **Ah! my lord and husband, have I not a rigiit to ist 
a boon <^you, having come over the sea; through so many 
dangers, that I might wait upon you? therefore, let me 
now pray you, in honour of our blessed Redeemer, and 
for love of me, that you would take pity upon these six 
prisoners!" 

Edward looked doubtfully upon the queen, and seemed 
to hesitate for a space, but ssdd at length, **Ah, maidam,! 
could well wish you had been elsewhere tins day? yet how 
can I deny any boon which you ask of me? Take these 
men, and dispose of them as you will." 

The gracious queen, rejoiced at having prevailed in her 
suit, and having changed the dishonourable attire of the 
burgesses for new clothing, gave each of them six nobles, 
for immediate use, and caused them to be safely convey ed 
Arough the English host, and set at liberty. 

Edward HI. had no sooner obtained possesaon of Calais, 
than he studied to secure It by fortifications and other- 
wise, but particularly endeavoured^ W internal changes 
among its mhabitants, to render it in future an important 
and permanent possession of the crown of England. For 
this purpose, he dispossessed the inhabitants of Calais, 
(who were> indeed, much reduced in numbers,) of their 
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houses aad property within the town, and conferred their 
possesions upon Englishmen bom. The new inhabitants 
ivUom he established in the town were substantial citizens 
from London, and a great number of £ountr3rmen from the 
neighbouring county of Kent, to whom he assigned tile 
lands and tenements of the French. Calais became from 
that period, until the reign of Philip and Mar^, in all re- 
spects a col(my of England. The king also fortified the 
castle and the town with additional works. Lastly,, be- 
fore he set sail to return to England, Edward agreed to a 
truce with France, which lasted from 1347, until the year 
1355, though not without infractions on both sides. 

We must not here end the history of Calais, without 
adverting to some circumstances which happened shortly 
afler its capture, and are highly descriptive of the man- 
ners of the time. 

In supplying the place with a new garrison, Edward 
had not omitted to choose valiant officers, and such as he 
thought men worthy of trust These were the Lord John 
Montgomery, as governor of the town, and, as seneschal 
of the castle which commanded the place, a Xx>mbard 
knight, named Emeric of Pavia. This last officer was a 
favourite of Edward, in whose court he had been educated 
from childhood, but was infected with the vice of avarice, 
to which his countrymen were esteemed to be generally 
addicted. At the same time when Edward left Calais 
under such custody, a wise and valiant French lord, called 
Sir Geoffrey de Chamy, acted as lieutenant for the French 
king, to defend his frontiers, near Saint Omers, and 
watch the garrison of the new English acquisition* This 
officer, who was high in his master's confidence, knew the 
fuling of the Lombard governor, and tempted him, by 
offering the sum of twenty thousand gold crowns, to de- 
liver up to him the castle of Calais. Xo this treacherous 
proposition, Emeric of Pavia acceded, and took a solemn 
oath to discharge faithfully his part of the bara^n. This 
negotiation reached the ears of King Edward, who sent 
for the Lombard to come to see him in England, and, 
when Sir Emeric arrived there, took a private opportunity 
to charge him with having sold to the French the castle 
of Calais, the dearest thing he had on earth, excepting 
his wife and children. Emeric confessed the accusation, 

9* 
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but letnmed a mercantile answer, that his bargun vith 
Sir Geofirey de Chamy night as yet easily be broken, 
rince he had recelyed no part of the stipulated price. 
Edward, who had seme regard, as we have said, for tllus 
venal knight, forgpre him the treason which he had me- 
ditated, on condition that he should ensnare the Lioad>anl 
to go on with his bargain, and that he should itifonn him 
of the time that he and Sir Geoffrey de Chamy should 
finally fix upon fot the surrender. Edward also gare bis 
avaricious favourite permission to get as much money ts 
be could &o. J Sir Geoffrey de Chamy, provided be be- 
trayed every particular of the negotiation to the king him> 
self, and kept the whole*matter a secret from others. 

Sir Emeric, thus seciu^d agsunst the consequences of 
the treason, and resolved once mcne to be true to his in- 
dulgent master, returned to Calais, and, renewing* hb in- 
tercourse with Sir Geoffrey de Chamy, fixed on the bst 
night of December, 1348, as the ten^ for executing thdr 
secret treaty for the surrender of the castle. King Ed- 
ward thus enabled to counteract the French stratagenv 
embarked very secredy with eight hundred choice men- 
at-arms, and a thousand archers, with whom he landed 
privately, and introduced them into the castle of Calais. 
He then called to him the celebrated Sir Walter Manny, 
and said, *< Sir Knight, I mean to grace you with the ho- 
nour of diis night's enterprise, and I and my «on will fight 
under your banner." 

In the meantime. Sir Geoffrey of Chamy, contriver of 
this enterprise, arrived at Neuillet Bridge, on the cause- 
way, or high road to Calais, with a part of his force, and 
there waited till tiie rest joined him. He then communi- 
cated with Emeric of Pavia, by messengers sent to the 
citadel? and, learning that the time for lus admission into 
the castle was approaching, he despatched twelve knights, 
and a hundred men-at-arms, having with them the money 
apeed upon, while he himself halted nigh to the nearest 
city-gate with the rest of his company. He lef^ also a 
small rear-guard on the bridge at Neuillet. The captain of 
the French advanced guard moved on towards the castle, 
and met with the double trwtor, Emeric, at the postern of 
the fortress, which he kept open, as if to admit the French. 
They delivered to htm the stipulated mim in French 
crov- ^c took the • it into a 
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ctiesty saying, *' We have other work to do than to count 

□noney at present You shall enter the donjon, gentlemen, 

and then you are masters of the castle." But the French 

had no sooner entered at the postern of the castle, thus 

opened to them, than they were assailed in front, flank, 

and rear, by the English, who lay ready for them within 

the castle, and exclaimed, 'i^Maony! Manny! Totheres> 

cue '. What! thought a handful of Frenchmen to take the 

castle of Calais!" The French men-at-arms, surprised and 

outnumbered, rendered themselves prisoners, and were 

thrust into the donjon, not as conquerors, but prisoners, 

^while the victors prepared to sally from the gates upon 

Sir Geofirey de Charny and his party, the rear of whom 

held their post at the bHdge of Nemllet, while the main 

body had advanced to the Boulogne gate of the town, ez« 

pecting to be speedily called to the support of thev ad* 

vanced guard, who they calculated ought to be by this 

time in possession of the castle. 

These were, however, at a loss to account for the delay 
of the expected surrender, and their commander was ex- 
claiming impatiently, <<£scept this Lombard admit us 
hastily, we are like to starve here with cold.''— ><< Oh, 
sir," said a French knight of his company, " you must re- 
member that the Lombards are a shrewd and suspicious 
people. I warrant me Sir Emeric of Pavia is counting 
his crowns, and looking that they be all of just weight" 
As Sir Geofirey and his partjr spoke thus among uiem- 
selves, the Boulogne gate or Calais, to which they had 
approached, sud£nly opened, and a body of men-at» 
arms issued forth in good order? most of them were dis* 
mounted, and thev were attended by three hundred arch- 
en. The French, from this apparition, and the ciy of 
** Manny, to the rescue?" instantly knew that they were 
betrayed; but, as the causeway on which they stood was 
narrow. Sir Geoffrey Chsmy exclahned aloud, <* Gentle* 
men, if we turn our backs, we are certainly lost; dismount 
speedily, and cut your spears to the length of five feet^ 
for fighting upon foot" The Engli^ hearing th^se 
words, repued, *' Well said, by Saint George! shame on 
them that shall first turn their' backs!" Edward, who 
was himself engaged in this skirmish, though without 
any narks of royal distinction, deqiatcb^d six bannefs 
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and time hundred afchen on horsebsck, who by a Qtca* 
itous roate, reached the bridge of NeuHlet, where the 
French had left a rear-guard, as abeady noticed. 

At this last plaee, the batde waxed veiy hot; but the 
Frenchmen were taken at great disedyantage, and, af^er 
a stottt resistance, were compelled to retreat. In the 
meantime a furious contest was continued upon the cause- 
way nearer to the town, between the troops of Sir Geof- 
frey Cbamy and those under Manny. King Edward wa» 
di^inguished annd the crowd of combatants by the ex- 
clamations of << Ha, Saint George! Ha, Saint ddward!** 
with which he accompamed every stroke of hb two- 
handed sword* seeking to match himself with the stout- 
est antagoiust whom the afi^y afforded. He had the 
luck to encounter Bilstace de Ribeaumont, one of the 
strongest men and best knights who then lived. Ila 
distinguished French champion gave the English monaich 
so stout a meeting, that he more than once nearly forced 
him upon his knees. Nor was it until the increai^g 
numbers of the English, who sallied from the town to 
the assistance of their friends, rendered longer defence 
on the French part unavailing, that Ribeaumont resigned 
his weapon to the antagonist whom he only knew as x 
brave warrior; and said the fetal words, ** Sir Knight, 1 
surrender myself— rescue, or no rescue I" The French 
lost in this skirmish the greater part of the men whom 
Sir Geoffrey Chamy had brought towards Calais, except 
some who had not alighted from their horses, and had 
therefore the means of escape; the rest were either alais 
or made prisoners. 

King Edward caused his principal officers vid prisonen 
to be feasted at supper that same night, in a great hall, 
where he placed liimself at the head o^ a royal table. 
Here the king sat alone and in state, while the Prince, his 
son, and the peers of England, served during the first 
course^ but after this sacrifice to ceremony, the guests 
were arranged without farther distinction at the same 
board. Edward walked up and down, bare-headed, ex- 
cepting a circle of g^old, and a chaplet of pearls of great 
vatue, around his brows, and passed in this manner round 
the tirt>le, and conversed freely with his captives. On ap- 
pmaching Sir Geoffrey Chamy, the contriver of the en- 
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he said, vith some signs of displeasure^ '*I vwe 
^od but iitde thanks. Sir Knight, who would have stolen 
Erom me by night what I won in broad day. You are a 
better bargain-maker than I, when you would have pur- 
cYiased Calaia for twenty thousand crowns? but, God be 
pxaised, you have missed your aim." The Lord of Char- 
ny, who was much wounded, remained silent and some- 
-what abashed, and Edward passed on to the other guests^ 
143 whom he spoke with much condescension and polite- 
ness. But it was upon Sir Eustace de Bibeaumont that 
jadward conferred the highest praises, styling him the 
xnost vidiant and courageous knight in that skirmish. 
** Nor did I ever,'* said the king, ** find a man who gave 
xne so much to do, body to body, as you have done this 
night Wherefore, I adjudge to you this chaplet, as the 
prize, of the tournament," tacking oiT the string of pearls 
ivhich he wore. " I pray you to wear it for my sake at 
all festivals, and declare unto the ladies that it was given 
to you by Edward of England, as a testimony of your va- 
lour. I discharge you also of any ransom, and you are 
free to depart to-morrow, if such be your pleasure.'^ 

In this strange anecdote, you may recognise some pro- 
ceedings, which, had such taken place in our days, on 
the part of a g^at general and ^resX monarch, would 
have necessarily been considered imprudent and inc<m- 
sideiate. There was no great wisdom certainly in trust- 
ing to the double treacheiy of -Emeric of Pavia, and 
there was great rashness in a monarch like Edward ven- 
turing his person, without any distinction of his rank» in 
the nocturnal confusion of so desperate a skirmish. 

To encounter such dangers, however, was the proud- 
est boast of chivaliy; and a monarch, however wise and 
sagacious, was expected to court tiie most desperate risks 
of war, if he expected the praise of an accomplished 
knight, which was then held the highest that a man 
could aspire to, how eminent soever his hereditary rank. 
It is not less worth your notice, how generously Ed- 
ward in. rewarded the French knight who had struck 
him down in battle, although the same monarch could 
shortly before hardly be induced to pardon the six bur- 
gesses of Calais; whose sole offence was, the honoura^ 
ble dischaige of their duty to their king and country^ 
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and the defence of their town. . This is one iiuAince 
ftuiong^ many, that it was reckoned presumption on the 
part^of cttizena or peasants, tot meddle with niaitial af- 
zairs, which were accounted the proper business of ^e 
nobility and gently, and their followers. 

It is also remarkable, that the attempt upon Calaii 
mig^t have been made a legitimate pretext for break- 
ing off the truce, on the part of the King* of £ngUQ<i' 
But as Geoffrey de Chamy pretended to no auuionty 
from the French king, and as Philip disclaimed the i^- 
tempt, Edward m. was well disposed to pass it orer. 

The evils of these conlinaed wars, thoug-h carried oa 
with g^at increase to the glory of individuals, were *'•• 
tended with so much miseiy to both kingdoms, that they 
probably never endured a g^reater state of wretchedness- 
In France, a pestilential disorder of a dangerous kiai 
completed what had been commenced by want and b>^ 
nounshment. The populace died in great numbers, v^ 
those who remained entertsuned a natural horror of ^ 
feudal oppressors xmder whom they suffered such unpi- 
tied misery. This pestilence swept over not only the 
greater part of Christendom, but Africa, and Asia itseK 
and reached England, where it was equally fatal. It f<^. 
most heavily on the poorer part of the people; and (tf 
the inferior clergy so many died, that very many church^ 
were without either parson or curate to serve the cure 
Besides this disastrous scourge, the King of England, ^ 
though his parliament had been repeatedly hbeia} i" 
voting him supplies of money, was afflicted by the c^ 
barrassment of his finances. It was at a very extravagsQ' 
cost that he had been able to support these wars of Fran^ 
and the subsidies granted to him by his English subject) 
were speedily exhausted in the expenses which attended 
the prosecution of hostilities in a foreign country, ^^ 
the pay of many auxiliaiy troops. The lai^ spoil made 
by the English soldiers, contributed, as usual, to debauch 
the morals of the people, and accustom them to ext»i* 
gance and unbounded expense. 

These national evils had at least one good effect; they 
restrained the Kings of France and England from repevr- 
ing the war. The attempt, therefore, upon Calais passed 
orer without notice. 
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It does not appear, however, that the treacherous go« 
vemor, Emeric of Pavia, ever recovered the entire good 
opinion of the king. He was deprived of the govern- 
ment of the castle, the very day after the skirmish; and, 
although he remained in the service of the English king, 
he never appears to have regained his confidence. He 
was retained in his activ# service, however, took posses- 
sion, by stratagem, of the fortress of Guines, near to Ca- 
lais, and attempted also to surprise Saint Omers. Jn this 
last enterprise. Sir Emeric was defeated and made priso- 
ner by his old acquaintance. Sir Geoffrey Charny, who 
availed lumself of the opportunity to be revenged of his 
former treachery. He caused the Lombard to be put to 
death with all the dishonours of degradation, command- 
ing his spurs to be hacked from his heels, as from those of 
one unworthy of the honour of knighthood, and his body 
to be torn to pieces by wild horses drawing in different 
directions; a cruel, yet not undeserved punishment, fot 
the perfidious part he had acted at the attempt upon 
Calais. 

But this last event took place after some others that 
were of greater importance. One of these was the sub- 
mission made by Godfrey of Harcourt, the counsellor of 
Edward HI., to his native kinsman and king, Philip of 
France. The penitent threw himself at tliat monarch's 
feet, with a towel twisted round his neck, in the form 
of a halter, confessing the remorse which he felt for 
having been a principal cause of the defeat of Cressy, 
and regretting that he should have added to the num- 
ber of those French princes of the blood-royal who had 
so often contributed to the misfortunes of their native 
countiy. Philip, although subject to violent passion, 
was placable upon submission, and forgave a penitent 
against whom he had several real subjects of offence. 
Their reconciliation did not, however, last long. 

Shortly afterwards, the Ring of France united the 
coun^ of Dauphiny to the crown, by marrying his grand- 
son Charles to the heiress of that province. The dauphin 
himself rehired from the worid, and became a monk; and 
Charles, the husband of Joan, was the first French prince 
who bore the title of dauphin, aflerwards selected as that 
of the successor to the crown of France. Charles is of- 
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Boke of Nonnanfy, a countj which bis fither 
Mm | n > * «* « ff»H until lie acceded to the crown. In 1349» 
Philip of Valois himself wedded the Princess Blanciie, 
rintn of the King' of Namre; but he did not long sur- 
live thb union» haTing <fied in the twenty-third year of 
Ims le^ and the fifhr-aerenth of his age* (A. D. 1330.] 
Plolip of Valois was hated b^ the nobility, on accouo: 
of the nrequent encroachments which he made on the: 
pririlq^es, and for the readiness with which he subjected 
many of thdr number to ci^ital punishment. He ob- 
tained, at the commencement of hb rdgn, the title <tf tbe 
Fortunate^ because, although three predecessors stoo<! 
between him and the throne, he had neyertheless tbe 
I^Qod hick to obtun possesaon of it; but, as happened tr 
oUier princes^ the long course of unsuccessful mr i: 
which he was engaged, and the miseries undeigocs 
during his rdgn, iv^uld better have entitled him to tbe 
Miiiame of the Unhappy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mceemon of John the Good—Thtce vnth England violated, 
but renewed — Intrigues of Charles King of Navarre — 
Charles assassinates the (fonstable of France^, and extorts 
his pardon Jrom the Kmg — Edward and Ms son, the 
Black Prince^ invade Francej and ravage the Country — 
the Black Prince winters at Bourdeaux — Eing John as- 
sembles a large army, marches int» Poitou, and comes up 
with the English encamped at MauperttUs, within two 
leagues of foictiers— ^Battle of Pmetiers — JSlng John 
iahen Prisoner — His reception by the Black Prince-^ 
Bdum of the Prince, with his Prisoner, to England. 

JoHir, Duke ov Noemahdt, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father^ Philip of Valois. He had' attained, 
the mature age of fiily, had commanded annies with re- 
putation, had acquired character for both courage and 
conduct, and was, in every respect, a more hopeful 
prince than his predecessor. 

Yet King John, of France, though distinguished by the 
flattering surname of the Good, early evinced a course of 
severitv, which occasioned much unpopularity. At a so- 
lemn lestivid at Paris, immediately arter his coronation, 
he caused to be arrested Rodolph de Brienne, Count of 
Eu and of Guines, and Constable of France, who was ac- 
cused of wishing to let Ihe English monarch have pos- 
session of his county of Guines, adjacent to the town of 
Calais. The unfortunate constable was airested, and be- 
headed, in presence of the lords of the council, after 
three days' confinement, and without any form of trial; 
an execution which greatly awakened the fears and suspi- 
cions of the nobility, respecting the new kin^. 

In the year 1349, the English conmiander m Bretaspe, 
Sir ThcHnas Dag^worth, fell into an ambuscade, said to 
consist of banditti, by whom he was slain, in violation of 
the truce. In resentment of this slaughter, Henry Plan- 
tagenet, already celebrated under the titles of Lancaster 
and Derby, to which that of Earl of Lincoln was now add- 
VoL. n. 10 
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ed, was sent as Edward's lieutenant-general into Bre- 
tagne, with an army which his reputation soon aug- 
mented to thirty thousand men. In the meantime, in 
contempt of the truce which still subsisted, constant skir- 
mishes were fought between the French and English, 
which hovered between the character of hostile engage- 
ments, and of the tournaments which that age considei^ 
merely as martial recreations. In these stormy times» the 
various commanders of garrisons made , war upon each 
other, as they saw occasion or opportunity, without the 
kings positively either authorising or resenting thek 
quarrels; and in this manner much blood was spilt, of 
which neither prince was willing to acknowledge the 
blame. The Pope, Innocent XI., again used his interces- 
sion to prolong the truce, which seemed of such unce^ 
tain character, and succeeded in his endeavours in 1353, 
(A. D.) although he was unable to bring the kingdoms to 
such a solid peace, as his holiness desired. 

About this time, Kin^ John and his court were extrexne« 
ly disturbed by the intngues occasioned by his young kins- 
man, Charles, King of Navarre. This young prince, near- 
ly connected with the French crown, his mother being a 
daughter of Louis X., called Hutin, possessed at once the 
most splendid and the most diabolical attributes. He was 
handsome, courageous, affable, liberal, and popular in his 
address, and a person of great talents and ingenuity. Un- 
fortunately, he added to these gorgeous qualities a tun 
for intrigue and chicane, together with an ambition alto- 
gether insatiable, and a disposition capable of canjing 
through the worst actions by the worst means. Prom this 
latter part of his character, he received from the French 
the name of Charles the Bad, or Charles the Wicked, 
which he appears abundantly to have deserved, since even 
the strong ^e of his own interest could npt always restrain 
his love (3" mischief. 

On the arrival of this monarch at the court of John, he 
set up various pretensions to favour, both with the king 
and people of France, and rendered himself so agreeable 
at court, that he carried his point of marrying Joan, the 
'daughter of the French monarch. He demanded certain 
places in Normandy; and when the king, to elude his 
pertinacity* conferred that county upon Charles de h 
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Cerda, his constable and favourite, the King of Nayarre 
did not hesitate to assassinate that unfortunate officer, in 
his castle called De PAigle, in Normandy. Having com- 
mitted this atrocity, he afterwards boldly avowed the 
deed; put himself at the head of troops, and affected in- 
dependence: treated with the Enghsh for their assistance; 
leagued together all the fiery and disaffected spirits of 
the court, that is to say, great part of the young nobility 
who frequented it, in opposition to the crown; and threat- 
ened to create such confusion, that King John felt him- 
self under the necessity of treating with this dangerous 
young man; instead oi bringing him to justice for his 
crimes. Charles of Navarre, however, refused to lay aside 
his arms, or come to court, unless upon stipulation for an 
absolute pardon for the death of the constable,^ great ces- 
sions in land, a larg^ paymefit of money, and, sibove all, 
complete security that such terms should be kept wilh 
him, in case Eang John were disposed to grant'them. 

John of France saw himself, by the necessity of his af^ 
fsurs, obliged to subscribe to these demands, which were 
rather dictated than preferred by his refractory vassal. He 
was even compelled to give up his second son to Charles 
of Navarre, as security that the promises given to that tur- 
hulent prince should be faithfully kept. After this, it was 
in vsdn that John desired to conceal his weakness under a 
pompous display, designed to show that the pardon of 
Navarre was not granted in virtue of a previous stipula- 
tion, but the result of the kinged own free wilL 

In March, 1355, (A. D.) this high offender came to 
Paris in person, as hstd been previously agreed upon, and 
appeared before parliament, where the J^ng was seated 
on the tribunal. Here Charles of Navarre made a formal 
speech, acknowledging his errors, and asking forgive- 
ness, with some afrectation of humility. The Duke of 
Bourbon, then Constable of France, placed his hands upon 
those of the royal criminal, in symbol of arrest, and led 
him into another apartment, as if to execution. The Queens 
of France (of whom there were at that time three,) threw 
themselves at the feet of the monarch, to implore pardon 
for one so nearly connected with his family, and the king 
appeiffed reluctantly to ^rant what he dane^ not have re- 
fusedf for fear of retaliation on the prince* his son. It is 
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probable that the whcde ceremony had no effect, except 
that of uicenang the King of Navarre, and irritating bis 
love of mischief, which he afterwards repeatedly displayed, 
to the great pre^dice of the King and kingdom of France. 

In the meantime. King Edward, fully expecting thtf 
this discord between King John and Charles of Navarrt 
would break into an open flame, made preparations to take 
aidvantage of it. For this puipose, he constituted the Black 
Prince, who obtained that celebrated name from the cod- 
stant colour of his armour, his lieutenant in Gasconyand 
Aquitaine, and sent him over with a conaderable anoT, 
wluch, by the number of troops there levied, was aug- 
mented to about sixty thousand men. With this large force, 
the young Edward marched into the country of Toulouse, 
taking several towns, which he burnt, wasted and de- 
stroyed. But Charles of Navarre beconnng for the pie- 
sent reconciled with the King of France, the Prince of 
Wales returned to Bonrdeaux, after these extenave la- 
vages. 

His &ther King Edward was, on his part, no less actire 
in the desolation of France. While the Black Prince 
laid waste the southern provinces of that country with 
fire and sword, the father landed at Calais, and marched 
from thence towards St. Omers, where King John lay at 
the head of a considerable army. The recollections of 
Cressy, perhaps, made the King of France deeline an en- 
gagement; so that King Edward,- unable to bring the 
French to action, returned to his own countiy to advise 
with his Parliament, and make head against the Scottish 
nation, who, notwithstanding all their losses, were again 
in arms. It has been reasonably suggested, that injived 

gride and wounded feelings, the recollections of the dis- 
onour sustained at Cressy, and the hope of avenging the 
^grace of that day, were more powerful with John of 
France than any reasons of sound policy, inducing him to 
refuse the offers preferred by Rome for establishing peace 
between the countries. The scene of blood and devasta- 
tion which all France presented, the ravages of the pesti- 
lence, and the total silence of law and justice throughout 
a kin^om which strangers and robbers had in a manner 
partitioned amongst them, made the country at that time 
m every respect unfit to nudntain a war with a powerful 
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Jld active enemy. It was, however, the fate of King John 
o rush without reflection upon dangers yet greater, and 
osses more disastrous, than those which had befallen his 
mfortunate father. A period now approached much cele- 
irated in English history. . 

The Prince of Wales, who had spent the winter in re- 
iruiting his little army at Bourdeaux, resolved the next 
^ear to sally forth, to lay waste the country of the enemy, 
ts he had done the preceding summer. King John, on 
he other hand, having determined to intercept his perse- 
vering enemy, assembled the whole force of his kingdom, 
n nunmber twenty thousand men-at-arms, headed by the 
ting bin[iself and his four sons, and most of the princes of 
:he blood, together with the whole nobility and gentry of 
France, few of whom chose to stay at home, when called 
to attend the royal standard, under the pain of infamy. 
Scotland sent him an auxiliary force of two thousand men- 
at-arms. With this overpowering army, the King of France 
marched into Poitou, where prince Edward lay encamped 
at the village of Maupertuis, within. two leagues of Poic- 
tiers, and resolved to engage him before he could regain 
Bourdeaux. 

With numbers so unec^ual, the Prince of Wales dared 
hardly attempt to retreat, in which he was likely to be de- 
stroyed by the enemy. He therefore took up a strong 
position, where the advantage of the ground nught^ in 
some measure compensate for numerical inferioritv. King 
John, on the other hand, had at command the choice of 
fighting instantly, or of suirounding and blockading the 
prince's army as they lay. But the same spirit of offend- 
ed pride which disposed the French king to continue the 
war, stimulated him to rush to instant battle. On the 
other hand. Prince Edward had fixed upon a place so well 
suited for defence, that it presented, in a great degree, 
the advantages of a fortress. His army scarcely numbered 
the eighth part of that which was arrayed against him; 
but perhaps it was, even for that very reason, more fit to 
occupy and defend a strong and limited position. 

This memorable field wa^ a gentle decHvity, covered 
with vineyards, which could only be approached by one 
AccesB of no great breadth, flanked by thickets and hedges. 

To add to the strength of the ground, the BngUsh la- 
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But before the battle took place, one or two circuni- 
itances happened, highly characteristic of the 8piriL|0f 
tlie time^ 

It chanced that the celebrated John Chandos was, on 
tbe morning before the action, reconnoitring the French 
host, while Lord Cleremont, a marshal of the French 
army, performed the same duty on the other side. These 
two knights bt>re the ■ same device, which was the Virgin 
Mary, surrounded by sunbeams. This was in tliose days 
a great offence; and it was accordingly challenged by 
Cleremont with these words: *^ How long is it^ Chandos, 
since you have taken it on you to bear my device?'' 

'* it is ray own," said Chandos: " at least it is mine as 
well as yours." 

" I deiw that," ssud Cleremont; " But you act after the 
fashion of you Englishmen, who have no ingenuity to de- 
vise your own appointments, but readily steal the inven- 
tion of others." 

^ Let us prove which has the right in the battle to-mor- 
row," answered Chandos, << since to day is truce, on ac- 
count of the cardinal's negotiation." They parted tlius 
upon terms of mutual defiance. 

On the evening of that same day, the Frenchmen dis- 
missed the Cardinal of Perigord from their host, and de- 
sired liim to bring them no more proposals of peace; so 
that the battle was now detemuned on by both sides. 
The churchman himself retired from the field; but some 
yoUfhs of his train, inspired by the splendid preparations 
fo. battle, remiuned and bore anns on the side of France, 
which was much resented by the Black Prince. 

Eariv the following morning the valiant young Prince 
of Wales reviewed the position of his troops, ana briefly 
said to them, *< Sirs, be not abashed for the number of our 
enemies; for victory is not in the multitude of people, but 
where God pleases to g^nt it. If we survive this day's 
conflict, our honour will be in proportion to the odds 
against which we fight; if we die this day, there are men 
enough in England to revenge our falL" 

As the prince thus addressed his people, the Lord Aud« 
ley came forward, and besought a boon of him. " My 
lord," he sud, " I have been tne true servant of your £i- 
thcr and of your house; and out of respect for both, I 
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have taken a vow long nnce, that when I should be in any 
battle where the king your father^ or any of his sonsy 
should command, I will myself begin the battle, or die 
ypon the place. May it please you now to permit m^ to 
pass to thctvanguard, and accomplish my vow?" 

The princ^ willingly granted his desire, saying, •• Sir 
James, God give you mce so to bear yourself that you 
shall be acknowledged the best and foremost knight of all, 
this day!" 

The prince then proceeded somewhat to change the or- 
der of his army. When reconnoitred by De Ribeaumont, 
he had shown only one division. But when about to fight, 
he divided his little army into three, drawn up dose in 
the rear of each other, on the doping and aefensible 
ground we have described. He also placed, apar^ a body 
of men-at-arms, under the Captal oi Buche, deigned to 
fetch a compass round the hill, unobserved, and &11 on 
the rear of the French when they should commence the 
attack. 

The French accorc^ngly began the battle with the three 
hundred select men-at-arms, whom they liad caused to re- 
main on horseback, for the service of dispersing the arch- 
ers, and forcing a passage for the rest of the army. These 
had no. sooner entered between the hedges, however, 
than the archers, by whom thev were lined, commenced 
their fatal discharge, and the horses of the men-at-arms 
recoiled and turned restive, disordering their own ranks, 
and rendering it impossible for their masters to perfonn 
the orders given to them. Sir James Audley, with fbur 
squires of undaunted valour, fought in the ftt>nt of the 
battSe, and stopped not to take prisoners, but went straight 
forward against all opposition. 

It was in vain that a great body of dismounted men-«t* 
arms entered the fatal pass, under two of the French mar- 
shals, to relieve the mounted spearmen. One of these 
leaders was slain, the other made prisoner; and their 
troops, driven back, were thrown in confusion upon the 
second line, commanded by the Dauphin. At the same 
time, the strong body of English men-at-arms, who had 
been reserved tor that service, with acoiresponding num- 
ber of archers, burst unexpectedly from the ambuBcade, 
in which they had been till now concealed. This was 
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ammftnded, as already mentioned^ by the valiant Gascon 
flight, called the Captal of Buche, a faithful vassal ^ 
n^land. He attacked the French column on the flank 
id rear, and compelled it to fly. The Scottish auxilia- 
es shared the fate of their allies. The victoir bdng now 
n the side of England, the prince commanded hil^ men* 
t-arms to take horse, seeing the moment was come to ad* 
ance. They mounted, and prepared to charge accord- 
ig-ly, the prince himself gfiving the word, <' Advance 
•annersy in the name of God and Saint George!" Upon 
eeing the approach of this strong body, those French 
ords who commanded the second £vision, and had charge 
>f the three younger princes of France, retreated from 
he battle, in order, as they afterwards allege<L to place 
hese royad persons in safety. The army of the French 
^as now in such confusion, that the third division was ex- 
90sed to the full fury of the English assault, by the re- 
ireat of the second line, and tlie person of King John, 
who commanded it, was placed in the greatest danger^ 
his nobles, who fought around him, were almost all slain 
or taken, and the victors, who disputed with each other 
the gloty and advantage of taking so g^eat a prince alive, 
called out, ** Yield you, sir, or you die!" The gallant mo- 
narch disdained the safety which was to be found bv com- 
plying with these invitations, and pontinued mannilly to 
defend himself with his battle-axe. ** If says Froisaut, 
*' the knights of King John had fought as resolutely as he 
did himself the event of the day might have been difier- 
ent.** 

Finding himself left almost alone, and overborne by 
numbers, the unfortunate kin^ expressed a wish to sur- 
render to his cousin, the Pnnce of Wales; but, as thb 
was impossible,— «for the prince was in a distant part of 
the field, — King John gave his gauntlet in token of sur- 
render to Sir Dennis Morbeoue, a Frenchman by birth, 
but who, exiled from France lor a homicide there com- 
mitted, was in the Black Prince's service. From this gen- 
tleman King John was soon after taken forcibly by several 
knights of England and Gascony, who disputed the prize 
^th io mucli violence, that the captive monarch was only 
delivered from the tumult, and even the personal danger 
which it involved, by the Earl of Warwick and Lord Cob* 
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ham sent by^the Prince of Wales to save him amid the ge- 
neral disorder. Philip of France, youngest son of K\ng 
John, remained captive with his father. He behaved so 
resolutely on that ratal day, that he was siud to have then 
acquired the epithet of tiie Hardy, by which he was aP 
terwaids distinguished. 

The Prince of Walesj whose courtesy was at least eqoaJ 
to his bravery, caused a banquet to be spread in his piri* 
lion, where he entertained the captive monarch, with his 
great nobles, while he himself refused to nt down at the 
table, as not worthy of so great an honour as to eat with 
4he king of France. He bid his royal captive, at the same 
time, make no heavy cheer for his misfortunes, though 
the fate off battle had been otherwise than he would hare 
desired. ** You shall find my father,*' said he, ** vnHOkg 
to display towards you all honour and friendship, and you 
shall, if you will, become such friends together as you have 
never hitherto been. Conader," he added, with well- 
meant flattery, " though you have lost the field, you hare 
attfuned the prsuse of being the bravest knight who has 
this day fought upon your side." The unfortunate kinj 
was much affected by the courtesy of his victor, fiom 
which he experienced whatever consolation his conditioa 
admitted of 

The Prince of Wales was not less anxious to reward 
his fiiends, ^an by his generous conduct to soften Ae 
misfortunes of his enemies. Lord Audley, who had 
commenced the battle of Poictiers, had continued, as 
long as the action lasted, still pressing forward, without 
stopping to make prisoners, until at length he was nearly 
slain upon the spot; and he was the first object of the 
nrince's gratitude. Upon this noble knight the prince 
oestowed, with his highest commendations, a noble gifl of 
five hundred merks of yearly revenue, which Sir James 
Audley received with suitable expressions of gratitude, 

When he returned to his own pavilion, the noble knight 
sent for his brother, and some other friends, and made 
them bear witness that he transferred to his fbur fiuthfiil 
squires the gih which the prince had given him, since it 
had been by their means and» steady support, through the 
whole battle, that he had been able to render the services 
which the prince had valued so highly. 
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On the second day afler the battle, the Black Prince 
marched towards Poictiers, into which a distinguished 
French Warrior, named \he Lord of Roye, had thrown 
liimselfj "«4th a considerable body of men, which he was 
leading to join the French army, but which came too late 
for that seiVice. Moderate, however, in his wishes to im« 
prove his victory, and chiefly desirous to secure his im- 
portant prisoner, King John of France, the prince de- 
clined entering into any considerable enterprise at this 
time, and passed steadily on his retreat towards Bourdeaux. 
His march was so slow, that he was at liberty to attend to 
the business of his army, and the details in which indivi- 
dualsVere interested. 

Among other information, the Black Prince learned 
the generous manner In which Lord Audley had disposed, 
among his four esquires, of the splendid ^ft which his 
bounty had conferred unon him. He sent for him there- 
fore to his presence, and requested to know wherefore he 
had parted with the gift of his sovereign? and whether 
his conduct arose from the present not oeing acceptable 
to him ? Sir James Audley confessed that he had present- 
ed to his esquires the g^ft which his highness's bounty had 
conferred; but he alleged, that the ndelitv of those es- 
quires had been the means of his being able to execute 
Uic vow which he had made; and that, by their constant 
attendance through the bloody day, they had repeatedly 
saved his life at the imminent risk of their own. *• W^here- 
fore," said the noble lord, " it was well my part to trans- 
fer to them that bounty which your higjhness designed for 
me, especially since, renouncing in their behalf this royal 
gift, I have still, God be praised! revenues sufficient to 
maintsdn my place in your highness's service. But if this 
should offend your highness, I am right willing that it 
shall be ordered accoraing to your pleasure.^ 

The Black Prince joyfuJly accepted an apology so con- 
genial to his feelings. He highly approved of ford Aud- 
tey's gift to his esquires, but made a point of pressing 
upon him an additional ^ftof four hundred pounds year- 
ly more, which he required hun to retain for his own use 
and behoof. 

It was also, apparently, in this march that the Black 
Prince dedded the important question, who was to be con- 
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ndered as the immediate captor of Kin^ John of Fnnc& 
With the same generosity and justice which always marked 
the conduct of tlus gallant pnnce, Edward adjudged the 
glory and profit of tnis action to the poor Fi^enctt exile, 
Sir Dennis of Morbeque,^ to whom King John had gives 
his gauntlet in token of surrender, rather than to more pov- 
eriiil knights and barons^ who stated their claim as prefer- 
able to that of the poor banished Frenchman. I have al- 
ready stated, elsewhere, that the ransom of a captive be- 
longed to the person by whom he was taken prisoner. 
But the person of King John fell under an exception, 
which adjudged, that prisoners, whose ransom was rattd 
at ten thousand crowiis or upwards, should not belong to 
individuals, but to the general of the army. The prince, 
therefore, finally closed tins affair, b}r secretly transferriDg 
to Dennis Morbeque the sum at which King John's lu- 
som was rated. 

, After spending most of the winter at Boordeaux, the 
Black Prince returned to England with his prisoner, ind 
mofje a solemn entrance into London, where the citizens 
received lum with a gor^ous display of their power xdA 
wealth. In the procession which traversed the city on 
the occaaon. King John of France appeared in roytJ a^ 
«ray, mounted upon a beautiful white courser, while the 
Prince of Wales, avoiding the triumphant display of a 
victor, rode beade his captive upon a little black palj&ey 
of an ordinary appearance. In modern times, this might 
be considered^ as an affectation of, humility, and a mare 

E minted personal triumph, than if the prince had shown 
ss apparent deference. But we are not to judge of the 
feelings of a ri^de age from those of a civilized one. In 
Edward's time, it was no uncommon display of the victor 
to show conquejred princes to the people, loaded with 
irons, as in the triumphs of the ancient Romans; and the 
very opposite conduct of the conqueror of Poictiers, was 
considered as a mark of moderation and humility on the 
part of the conqueror, and received as such by the tmI' 
quishedy and all who witnessed it 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Consequences to France of the Battle ofPoktiers — Disputes 
between the Dauphin and the States-General — Suppress 
sion of an Insurrection under Sir Godfrey Harcourt, who 
had again revolted to the English — Siege of Rennes — 
Truce concluded — Capture of the Castle ofEuvreux by 
Sir William Granville — Escape of Charts of Navarre 
from Prison — he organized the Faction of the Navarrois — 
Insolence of Marcel, Provost of Paris — Insurrection of 
the Peasantry, called Jacquerie — Partial Success oftJie Me- 
gent against the English — TrecUy for the Hansom of 
King John — the Estates of France rejuse to sanction this 
Treaiy, and Edivard again invades France — Siege of 
Mheims — Peace of Breligny — Death of King John, and 
Accession of the Dauphin Charles. 

The battle of Poictiers, being the disastrous consequence 
of that of Cressy, had been yet more calamitous than the 
preceding" victory. (A. D. 1356.) For, as the combat had 
been chiefly fought on foot, and almost wholly by dismount- 
ed men-at-arms, a much larger portion of the French nobility 
had been slain than at Cressy, and the kingdom was, in a 
great measure, deprived of those on whose courage the 
defence of the country was supposed chiefly to depend. 
The three sons of King John, who were naturally looked 
to as heirs of the crown, were too young to be capable of 
retrieving so dreadful a misfortune as the defeat of Poic- 
tiers. The king had left no regent, or other legal repre- 
sentative; a deficiency Which his son Chiirles, who bore 
the title of dauphin and Duke of Normandy, endeavoured 
to supply* by summoning a meeting of the Estates of the 
kingdom, naturally hoping, that in a period so calamitous 
he should find them disposed to act unanimously for ob- 
taining the relief of King John, and restoring good order 
in the kin^om of France. 

Unhappily, however, the members of this national body 
were strongly tempted to avail themselves of a favourable 
opportunity for depressing the royal powers and niT-*""- 
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their own, rather than to comtine in a joint eSoK far ex- 
tricating the nation from its difficulties. 

One principal cause of .the general discaafceot aad ds- 
order, was the intrigues and coospimaes of the Kmg of 
Navarre, who at this period might be jtisthr t<am e d t.i 
Evil Genius of France. It is here for an iiBtant jtecesan 
to resume his histoty between 1354 and the battle of Pqk- 
tiers. We liave mentioned, that, at the fonner period, by 
the solemn farce of a submission and pardon, a. reconcwr 
tion had been patched up betwixt him and King Jabr. 
Charles of Navarre felt more resentznent at the harsh ms- 
ner of his trial, than gratitude for the easy terms of ^ 
pardon. He seems also to have been deeply imbued vid 
that love of miscliief for mischiefs sake, which is in seme 
A symptom of a tendency to insanity. He cn^anised nev 
conspuwcies, into which he seduced even the heir of tbe 
crown, whom he persuaded that he was not suffidfat* 
)v intrusted with power by his father. John^ howertr, 
clctccted tlie plot of this wicked prince, and having a fiii 
explanation with the dauphin, ^prevailed on him to desot 
the pernicious faction with which he had engaged. The 
kingi by the dauphin's personal assistance, next seized 
upon the person of the King of Navarre, and threw him 
into prison, where he remained till after the baUle ci 
Pcuctiers. The Count of'Harcourt, brother of Sip Godfrey, 
was executed, among other adherents of the ELing of Ni- 
varroa upon tlie apprehension of their leader. 

But when the neld of Poictiers was lost, it was not the 
least, amidst the various calamities of that disastrous pe- 
riod, that the spirit of Charles of Navarre influenced the 
dcliocrations or the States-General, although his person 
was confined in the Castle of Creve-Coeur. The States 
made it soon evident that they were less bent on the ^^ 
•toration of the king to his subjects, than upon the degn- 
dation of the crown, and engrossing the sovereign power 
within their own body. They divided themselves into se- 
pftrate committees, for executing various brandies of tbe 
publio service hitherto transacted by tlie king's ministers^ 
and transmitted several loftv demands to the dauphin, re- 
q,uiring the punishment of certain officers of state, of 
whom thev compluned, a general change of the king's 
minutry, the deliverance from prison of the King of Na* 
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, and the subjection of the dauphin's government to 
e predominating influence of a committee of thirty-six 
tne members of the States-General, in which it was 
^TOposed to vest the powers of their whole body. 

The dauphin Charles, embarrassed by the engrossing 
SLiid. grasping spirit displayed by the assembly from whom 
l-^e had expected assistance, endeavoured to evade de- 
■rxiands which he could not have granted without great 
inazard to fhe crown of which he was heir, and disrespect 
'ti.oiJirards his fatlier, who, although a prisoner in England, 
"iBv^as still its owner. He dissolved the States, in spite of 
-tlie remonstrances of the citizens of Paris, who, headed by 
^farcel, the provost of the merchants, and Ronsac, the 
shenfF, declared violently in favour of the assembly of re- 
presentatives, and insisted upon their being reinstated in 
-their authority. 

lyhile these intestine divisions were proceeding with 
violence in the metropolis, war was laying waste the more 
-distant provinces of the kingdom of France. The cele- 
brated Duke of Lancaster was in arms in Normandy, and 
in his company Lord Godfrey of Harcourt, whose name 
-wc have frequently had occasion to allude to. He had, 
as we have already mentioned, submitted to Exng John, 
after the battle of Cressy; but, incensed by the death of 
his brother, John, Count of Harcourt, he had again revolted 
to the English interest, and, having joined the Duke of 
Lancaster, was appointed his lieutenant ^ 

One slender rav of light alone remained. Ere the States 
\freTe dissolved, they had granted some supplies, enabling 
the Duke of Normandy to levy a small army to suppress 
this intern^ enemy in the province where he claimed an 
especial personal interest By the judicious use of these 
supplies, a valiant French knight. Sir Robert Clermonty 
-v^rith about thr8(» hundred men-at-arms, and a sufficient 
body of infantry, marched against Sir Godfrey Harcourt, 
-whom he speedily met with. The troops which that emi- 
nent malecontent commanded, were chiefly revolted 
Frenchmen, like himself, but of no great reputation in 
arms. Part of his troops consisted of a body of archers, 
who operated with little effect on the French men-at-arms, 
who covered themselves under their bucklers, and when 
the quivers of their enemy were expended, aidvanced to 
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close cTSH^erk Tbe men. rd Sr Godfrev Haroooit then 
ihr«i:\jL Ifrom the attack: b<it 'iieir .grnfral coQtimied fi?ht- 
icg' x.tn ccuTi^ ^TTthj Lis rtf- .station- Seeing, how- 
ever, that escaiLe vis izi-Oss;": I«f . iie took: his resQiuti<Ki to 
die like a. man. ii--l7Lir :i^,^..tly ktjnr, he pbred himscl:' 
■o as, or tne in eq'^all^v of wie ^Touikd, to supply iir soan? 
de^TT^e the detic:cncy ot hk iiniDdy uid wiekhng' an axe of 
l^r^ weigiit, (for he vas Terj i Uruii g in the arms,} be 
deah wch furious blc'«sy that for a time no ooe dared ap- 
proach him. At length, after he bad thus Taliantiy dt- 
ttnd&i lilorisclf agTiinst all who attacketl ban on loot, tv^ 
Prench knights, motintxg- their bofses, chai|ped hhn sa 
the gallop, and bore him to the earth with their spe&i^ 
where he was alain br the in&ntrv who crowded around 
hjfli- Thus died Sir Godfrey de Harcouit, paying* at leii«;tii 
tile penalty frequently attending' those who have been tbt 
means of plunging their country into the e^ils of ciril war. 
This battle was fought near CouUmces^ about NoTembcr, 
1356. 

Shortly afterwards, the Duke of Lancaster, in revengs 
of the death of Sir Godfrey Harcourt, beseged Rennes 
very closely, pressed it hard, and threatened, hy the taking 
of that city, to complete the separation of Bretag^e from 
tile French kingdom. Lord Charles of Blois, who conti- 
nued his efforts to possess himself of the county of Bre- 
tagne, urged the dauphin strongly to as»st him with sol- 
diers, but the dauphin had other work upon his hands, for 
the dissolution of the States-General had then cast eveiy 
thing into disorder. 

"X truce was, however, made, at the earnest intercesaoo 
of two cardinals of the church. It afforded a moment's 
breathing time to the unhappy kingdom of France, and 
obliged the Duke of Lancaster to raise the siege of Rennes, 
which was on the point of surrender. But the evils of 
France were so great tliat this partial relief was scarce- 
ly felt. In fact, the confusion and genei-al discontent in 
that kingdom broke out in such numerous and dreadful 
forms, thut, to understand them, it is necessary to consider 
them separately; and, without minutely attending to the 
order in which the events happened, we may observe, 
that they were, each and till, the portentous consequences 
of general confuaion and discord, of the absence and can. 
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tivity of the kingf, the mutiny of the common people, 
and the disposition of all ranks to violence and spoil. 

The first great evil was the progress of the English war, 
-wliich, although not violent!/ pursued by King Edward, 
was yet followed up by his captains in Bretagne, Nor- 
mandy and Gascony. The manner in which such enter- 
prises were carried on, may be well illustrated by the suc- 
cessful attack of Wilham of Granville upon the strong 
to\7n and castle of Euvreux. This nobleman dwelt about 
two leagues from that town, and oflen visited it. He was 
privately attached to Philip of Navarre, younger brother 
of Charles the Bad, who served with the English host, 
commanded by the Duke of LAncaster. But the Lord 
of €^*anville had never openly borne arms in the quarrel; 
no suspicion attached to him, therefore, at Euvreux, and 
he had the meana of making a strong party among the 
burgesses. He came by degrees to use the open ground 
before the castle-gate as a place for his ordinary prome- 
nade^ and as the captain sometimes went abroad for re- 
freshment, and entered into conversation witli him, they 
fell into a sort of familiarity. 

One day, having every thing appointed to support his 
attempt, William of Granville began to tell an idle story 
to the governor concerning a pretended attack upon Eng- 
land by the joint forces of the King of Denmark and the 
King of Ireland, who, for that purpose, had, he said, taken 
tlie sea with a numerous host When the Frenchman de- 
manded ^m whence lie had this intellig«ice, William of 
Granville replied, that a knight of Flanders had sent the 
news to him, and with it a set of chessmen, the most beau- 
tiful he had ever seen, lliis excited the curiosity of the 
seneschal of the castle, who was a g^at admirer of the 
game of chess. William of Granville, as if to gratify his 
curiosity, sent for the chessmen, on condition that they 
should play a game together. The board and men were 
brought; and tne seneschal was so imprudent as to admit 
the knight within the entrance of the fortress. He was 
privately armed with a shirt of mail concealed under his 
upper clothing, and held in his hand a small battle-axe, 
and thus, while apparentl}' intent on his game, stood pre- 
pared to take advantage of such opportunity as should 
present itself. In the meantime, his valet warned the 

!!• 
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conspirators, burgesses of the place, to hold themselves 
in instant readiness. In tlie course of the game, William 
of Granville seized an opportunity to dash out the cap- 
tain's brains with his battle-axe, and winding a bugle horn 
which he carried with liim for the purpose, tlie burgesi>e? 
ran to his assistance, and found him bestriding the body ot 
the captain, and defendihg the ^ate, which he had occa- 
pied, against such of the garrison as hastily took tlie 
alarm. The insurgents speedily seconded him, and jmde 
themselves masters of Euvreux, which became a bc&d 
quarter of the Action of the Eng^sh, or Navarrois, in Nor- 
mandy. 

Such was the nature of the exploits which were thee 
achieved in every comer of France, in which good faitii 
and personal fidelity seem to have been little obs^erved by 
either party. 

It was not, however, so much the national war between 
the French and English which brought so much harm upon 
the jfbrmer nation, as the violent factions among the 
Frenchmen themselves, which were about this time con- 
siderably augmented in number, and no less so in ]*ancour. 

I have told you more than once of the peculiar anJ 
dangerous character of Charles King of Navarre. It was 
the misfortune of France that this person, of so fadthlessi 
disposition, joined to qualities so showy and so popular, 
escaped, at this moment of the greatest concision, from 
the castle of Creve Coeur, in which he had been confined 
by King John ^r his former intrigues. The liberated pri- 
soner was received with great joy, not only at Amiens, 
and other cities, but in Paris itself, where Marcel, the 
provost of the merchants, became his principal adherent 

Beine' an accomplished orator, Cliarles of Navarre hi- 
rangued the Parisians in public, and with great effect on 
their credulity; ne seemed to declare himself for a repub- 
lic, or rather an aristocracy, instead of a monarchy, coun- 
tenancing the claims of the States, in opposition to Uiose 
which were preferred for the crown on the part of tlie 
dauphui and others. Those who adhered to the party of 
t^harles, or in general to that of the States, obtained the 
name of Navarrois. Philip of Navarre, however, though 
the brother of Charles, remained i" *^^ ^'^Mish camp; 
nor could he ever be prevailed ^ >vour of 
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^ republic, in which, he said, there never could be order, 
honour, or stability, but a constant succession of shame 
and confusion. 

Meantime, the dauphin was under the necessity of again 
assembling the States-General, in oi*der to obtain, through 
their means, the power of imposing taxes« and levying 
money for the support of tlie war. The provost of the 
merchants thwarted the dauphin in all his projects; for, 
like the King of Navaire, his patron, he personally hated 
the dauphin, who had been once in some degree himself 
a ^avarrois, until induced by the remonstrances of his 
father King John to renounce these dangerous opinions. 
, Owing to this defection, the dauphin was mortally hated 
by the King of Navarre and his followers. Marcel the 
provost in particular mixed in all his proceedings, and 
caused the people, who followed him in great numbers, 
to assume blue hats, as a mark of their adherence to his 
party. The slightest offence given to any of these armed 
burgesses called the whole party forth; and it became ab- 
solutely impossible to maintain good order even in the 
capital itself, far less to make any exertion, by levying 
money or otherwise, in behalf of the "king, wlio was still a 
captive in England. The dauphin endeavoured to tempo* 
rise, and strove, by every means in his power, to fornf a 
royal party in opposition to that of the King of Navarre. 
He had in some measure succeeded, when an accident 
threw all into irretrievable confusion. 

An ordinary citizen, named Mac^, had murdered Jean 
Baillett, the Treasurer of France, and taken refuge in a 
neighbouring church. The dauphin sent two mareschals» 
one of France, and one of Champagne, witli orders to 
take the criminal into custody, and lead him to instant 
execution. The Bishop of Paris exclaimed against this 
act of necessary justice, as a violation of the sanctuary of 
the church, and the provost of the merchants called his 
followers into the streets, and marched witb the whqle 
mob of Paris directly to the lodgings of the dauphin, in 
-what was then callea the Palace of Justice. Enterins* fu- 
riously, and without reverence, into the presence, of the 
dauphin. Marcel seized upon the two marescbals, and put 
them to death, so close to the prince, that he was covered 
with their blood. <<How now, sirs," said the dauphin. 
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ftpprdiensTe of farther Tiolence, " would you shed the 
blood royal of France!" Marcel answered in the neg^ 
tive; and^ to show his good intentions, he snatched nidelj 
from the dauphin's head the embroidered hat or hood 
which he wore^ and clapped on him in its place the hlac 
hat, which was the agn of the Navarrois faction. He 
himself to complete his insolence, wore during' the res 
of the day the hat of the prince, which was of a withered 
rose ccrfour. The bodies of the murdered mareschals were 
dragged through the streets, and the King of Navaire. 
who had avoided being present in the city during the in- 
suirection, endeavour^ to take advantage of the incident 
so la to farther his own plans, by the most extraTagan: 
demands, which he founded upon it. The dauphin, boi*- 
ever, was received as regent by the states, to whom the 
Navarrois had proposed to dethrone the king, and dispos- 
sess the dauphm. Thus fortified at least with nominal au- 
thority, the prince withdrew from the metropolis and its 
turbulent citizens, to the counties of Picardy and Cham- 
pagne, where he assembled the states of those provinces, 
ana received such succours^nd obedience as they had the 
means of yielding to him. All France was thus shaken 
to its centre with internal discord, and its disasters seemed 

East the pos^bility of increase, when two circumstanced^ 
oth of a most alarming kind, carried the general miserr 
to a height hitherto unknown, and even blunted the feeV 
ingrs of the public to the wretchedness which they had 
hitherto undergone. , 

We have already mentioned the bands of mereenair 
leaders, who acknowledged no officer or superior but 
those who promised to procure them the greatest share of 
plunder. These troops, or at least tlieir leaders, were ge- 
nerally English; and although they made no great distinc- 
tion of political principle, they were chiefly followers of 
the Navarre party, as that which promised them the 
widest privilege of plunder. By means of these Compa- 
luons, as they were called, Charles of Navarre proposed 
to carry into effect his dream of a republic, or rather a 
species of oligarchy, in which, doubtless, he proposed that 
he himself should act the principal part For this purpose, 
he drew to his party as many of the leaders of tne Com- 
panions as he possibly could, and prepared by their means 
to lay waste ♦^^ v;««viom of France. 
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^Neither was tlie dauphin backward in Ms attempts to . 
reduce the king-dom to subjection; for, as we shall pre- 
sently see, a second great and overpowering" calamity, 
namely, the insiuTectlon of the peasantry, was in its con- 
sequences, the means of strengthening and increasing the 
army which he assembled. This Jacquerie, or war of the 
peasants, so called, because the gentry gave to them the 
contemptuous name of Jagues JBonhomme, or Goodman 
Jaines, was the most dreadful scourge which had yet ra- 
vag-ecl France; it is impossible to conceive, and it would 
be indecent and disgusting to attempt to describe its hor- • 
rors. It arose from the series of oppression, scorn, and 
injury, which tlie peasants, or cultivators of the soil, had 
so long sustained at tlie hands of the nobility and gentry. 
These last saw in tlie peasantry creatures whom they 
deemed of an inferior species to themselves, and whose 
property and persons they held alike at their disposal. 
W^hat little protection the common people had received 
from the crown was now at an end, by the king's captivity, 
and the general confusion throughout the kingdom. In 
these sad days, each noble or knight became the uncon- 
trolled feudal tyrant of the estate which belonged to him; 
and most of them were induced, by the intoxication at- 
tending the possession of arbitrary power, to make a harsh 
and tyrannical use of their privileges, each practising on his 
vassals the most unlimited oppression. The eft'ects of 
such absolute power terminated in the grossest abuses, and 
at length drove to utter despair the peasantry, who were 
themselves starving, while, as an insult to their misery, 
they saw their lords revelling in the excess of luxury and 
ill-timed extravagance. Afte? witnessing the evils of the 
country proceed from bad to worse, the peasantry at 
length became desperate, and seizing such rustic arms as 
pitchforks, scythes, clubs and reaping-hooks, they rose 
with fury, and joined togetlier in large bodies, resolving 
to destroy all the nobility and gentry in the kingdom. 

This insiurection took place in several provinces; and, 
as is usually the case in a war of such a description, where 
an oppressed and ignorant people burst suddenly from 
their bondage, and revel in every license which ignorance 
and revenge can suggest to them, they burnt or pulled 
down the houses of the nobility, stormed theit castles by 
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main force, misused their -wives and daughters, put them 
to various mod'es of death, equally cruel and protracted, 
and in short behaved Uke fierce bandog^ suddenly un- 
loosed ftom their chain, and equally incapable of judg^ 
ment and of humanity. There was one instance, and not 
a solitary one, where this furious rabble roasted a noble, 
whose castle they had stormed, alive on a spit, and com- 
pelled his wife and children to partake of his flesh. Wc 
wiHingly leave these horrors in oblivion, only reroaridng, 
that it is a double curse of slavery and oppression, that 
for a time it renders its victims, after they succeed in 
breaking their bonds, incapable of thinking like humas 
beings. 

The horrors of this servile war had this good effect, tbat 
it impelled all men to ioin in putting a stop to so aggra- 
vated an evil. The nobility, however, who made the use 
of arms their sole profession, soon united together for 
mutual defence, and, completely armed as tney were, 
found no difficulty in defeating the frantic peasants, 
though with the most unequal numbers. 

An instance is given by Froissart of an interesting na- 
ture. The Di|chess of Normandy, the Duchess of Or- 
leans, and nearly three hundred other ladies of quality, 
young damsels, and children of the nobility, had taken 
refdge in the town of Meaux, where they hoped to be 
defended against the fury of the Jacquene. Here they 
were beset by about nine or ten thousand of the insur- 
gents; and it became too apparent that the rabble of the 
town were to take part with the peasantry, and admit 
them into the place without opposition. The Count of 
Foiz and the Captal of Buche, chanced to pass near the 
town where the ladies were enclosed by such numbers, 
and heard an account of their imminent peril, and of the 
multitude of savage clowns by whom they were sunY>und- 
ed. The knights were of different political principles. 
The earl was French both in birth and opinions; the Cap- 
tal of Buche, so called from a district in Gasconjr, of 
which he was governor, was distinguished by his valour 
in the service of Edward III., being the same who led the 
successful ambuscade at the batue of Poictiers. Both, 
without regarding their difference in other particulars, 
were alike disposed to show themselves good knightf, 
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\r\cL put their persons in risk for the safety of so many no* 
3le ladies, who were destined to death and 'infamy by a 
ftirioua rabble. The armed attendants of the knights 
might be sixty lances, probably making*, with all their re- 
t3.iiiers, about three or four hundred men. 

At the head of this very inferior force, the Count of 
Foix, and the Captal of Buche, rode straight to Meaux» 
where the ladies were still protected in a citadel, or for- 
tified quarter of the town, although the inhabitants had 
a-dniitted the ruffian mob into the market-place and streets 
oF the city. The two valiant knights amved just in time 
to prevent the females from falling into the cruel hands 
of their outrageous enemies. They lowered their Htnces, 
and rushed into the market-place, then full of the disor- 
derly rabble, who were ill able to endure an attack so fu- 
rious. # They were borne out of the town at the spear's 
point, broken, beaten down, and pursued for miles. His- 
torians assure us, that seven thousand of the peasanta 
•were slain, wluch is not impossible, considering that their 
antagonists were so fully armed as almost to be invulnera- 
ble, while their opponents were entirely defenceless. 
The knights returned in triumph, and burnt a part of the 
town of Meaux, to revenge themselves on the inhabitanta 
ivho had admitted the peasants within the walls. The 
warriors who (though personal and national enemies) had 
acted with so much gadlantxy in behalf of the distressed 
females, were applauded, and generally imitated. Other 
battles, like that of Meaux, took place in France, in dii^ 
ferent places^ and the Jacquerie, which had raged so hor- 
ribly, was finally suppressed. 

As I have before ninted, the horrors of this insuirection. 
of the peasantry obliged the nobles to unite themselves 
together, and rendered them more obedient to the com- 
mand of their natural chiefs Their campaign, it may be 
believed, was a bloody one, since they gave no quarter, 
but hanj^ed, upon the next tree, such insurgents as fell 
into their hands. Though a sharp remedy, it proved a 
sure one, and this rebellion was at length stifled in the 
blood of the unfortunate peasants. The regent, or the 
dauphin, was thus enabled to place himself at ^e head 
of an army of thirty thousand men, raised for the service 
of subjecting the Jacquerie^ but at tiie head of which he 
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speedily took an opportuiiity to blockade the rebellious 
town of Paris, of which \\e earnestly desired to render 
himself master. He hoped for success the rather that he 
had a party also within the town secretly attached to him, 
though not strong enough openly to contend with the 
faction led by the provost of the merchants. 

The King of Navarre, on the other side, brought toge- 
ther a strong body of the bands of Companions of whom 
I have before spoken, and encamped at St. Dennis, in or- 
der to take such opportunity as might offer to supp(»t 
the Provost Marcel, and the Parisians of the Navarre fac- 
tion. .The provost, in the meantime, became satisfied 
that mattera could not remain long in this uncertaintr, 
and resolved to admit the King of Navarre and Iijs forces 
into tlie city, in order to enable him to continue a resist- 
ance to the dauphin, to which he began to feel hift own 
influence was not equal. He communicated, thereforti, 
to tlie chiefs lying at St. Dennis, tlie scheme he haj 
formed, and directed them to approach the gates of St 
Antoine and St. Honore, at twelve o'clock the ensuing 
night, with a choice body of forces, whom he propos<ni 
to admit into Paris. 

It happened, however, that two citizens, heads of the 
opposite, or regent's party, called John and Symon Mail- 
lart, having some suspicions of what was going on, appre- 
hended the provost about midnight, at the gate of St.. An- 
toine, having the keys of tlie city in his liands. They in- 
stantly charged him with treachery, and slew him upon 
the spot. Thus died Marcel; and his party, having been 
detected in so disloyal an enterprise, tell into public dis- 
credit, and was dispersed. The immediate effect of these 
events was, that the dauphin, on the one part, entered 
Paris in triumph, and the King of Navarre, on the other, 
declared war formally agsunst the whole kingdom of 
France. 

This defiance he carried into execution, by means of 
the bands of Companions who, as we have intimated, were 
in possession of many strong places in different parts of 
France, from whence they made unexpected sallies and 
long marches, by which they took castles which were 
thought in absolute security, and pillaged defenceless vil« 
higes when they least thought of danger. The prisoners 
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which these adventurers made on such occasions, were 
ransomed for large sums of money; and those who could 
not, OP would not, pay these exactions, were put to death 
without mercy. 

Providence, however, had not entirely deserted France, 
and even out of tlie extremity of disorder and confusion, 
divine wisdom wrought means of recovery. It was ob- 
served, that the English commanders began gradually to 
lose the superior good fortune which had attended their 
banners. 

Sir Eustace d'Ambreticourt, one of the bravest of the 
commanders of the Companions, in the service of Eng- 
land, held at least twelve good fortresses under his com-' 
mand, in different parts of the country, and had at his 
disposal upwards of seven hundred combatants. He was 
nevertheless defeated and made prisoner, chiefly by 
means of another leader of a free company, like his own, 
called Broquart of Fenesti-ages, who, on this occasion, 
was engaged on the part of the French. In other places, 
also, the dauphin had partial successes, which gradually 
restored the spirits of the French faction. 

Still they suffered severely by this mode of warfare, 
as appears from the expedition of another celebrated Cap- 
tain of Companions, called Sir Robert Knolles. This lea- 
der was an Englishman bom, of low birth and mean es- 
timation; but he distinguished himself by his military ta- 
lents as a leader of a Free Company. He passed from 
Bretagne to the river Loire, wasting, burning, and ravag- 
ing the country, with the avowed purpose of marching to 
Avignon, where the Pope then resided, and forcing the 
Holy Father and his cai'dinals to ransom themselves at a 
high price. The presence of a considerable French army 
induced him to alter this intention. He offered them bat- 
tle, which they declined, and gave them the slip, when 
they expected to have surrounded him. Sir Robert 
Knolles acquired by this expedition, and other plunder- 
ing excursions, tlie wealth of an earl, and many lands, 
which he surrendered to Kjng Edward, stipulating only 
for his own free pardon. But we may here quit the ac- 
count of these occurrences, with the general observation, 
that the existence of these independent companies of ad- 
venturers long continued one or the most rankling grie- 
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vances of the age. In the raeantizne, the restonfiro of 
peace between the nations did not advance, althougli 
France suffered so much, and England gained so little, by 
the continuance of the war. 

The unfortunate King John of France, of whom « 
have lately had occasion to speak but little, appears,"- 
ter his defeat and captivity at Poictiers, to have been in* 
great measure forgotten by his subjects, although the duty 
of vassals to pay tlie ransom of their lord when prisoner, 
was one of the most sacred obUgations of chivalry. Flv 
ing himself abandoned to his own exertions, he tm» 
voured to accommodate his differences with Edward. Bj 
an agreement entered into with this prince. King Jo""} 
engaged to surrender Aquitaine, Gascony, Calais, an- 
other fiefs, which Edward and his successors were tom^ 
free of homage, or feudal fealty of any kind. The 6d| 
of France became farther bound to pay four millions u 
gold crowns in ransom for himself and the other pnsoncff 
taken at Poictiers. King Edward, on the other hand, n 
consideration of this treaty, agreed to renounce all cii^ 
to the title of King of France, as well as all pr^P^u 
Normandy, and the other provinces not expressly cedw 
to him by the present articles. 

Such were the terms on which King John wouJdbi^ 
been satisfied to close the war, and to obtain his libeny* 
King Edward gave his assent to them, as comprehendije 
all he expected to gain by the events of the war, for ui 
must have despsdred of all hope of conquering France- 
But the consent of the Estates-General was essential 'J 
the validitv of the treaty. This great body, represe/i^ 
the French nation, positively remsed to accede to ter^ 
by which so great a portion of the kingdom should "^^ 
surrendered to the English. The consequence was,}^' 
the preparations for war were resumed with great animo- 
sity on both sides. The King of England, on his part, r^j 
newed his preparations, and assembled an army 0100^ 
than a hundred thousand men. A truce had been vm^^ 
which was prolonged till midsummer 1359, so that it^^ 
the end of the harvest ere Edward III., with his J^ 
army, arrived at Calais. 

In the meantime, the news that Edward was about w 
»^new tht war with a view of abaolutc conquest, bad ^ 
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nnaD Infiuence on the Navarrois party, And even on 
Charles himself, who became sensible, of a sudden, that 
any success on Edward's part would bring" upon him, in 
the person of the King* of England, a competitor more 
formidable than he had yet found in the lawful regent. 
He, therefore, to the surprise of all men, renounced, at 
least for a tiine, the factious principles which had hither- 
to e^uided him in his intercourse with the dauphin, and 
inaae a peace with that prince upon very reasonable and 
equitable conditions. Philip, the brother of the King of 
Navarre, continued to act under the influence of England, 
and declared, that in making so ill-timed a peace, his bro- 
ther Charles must have been acting under the influence 
of witchcraft; indeed, the adoption of moderate or pa- 
dfic views was, on his part, widely out of character. 

Edward m., in the meantime, commenced his march,, 
and, traversing in great order the provinces of Artois and 
Kcardy, he laid siege to the ancient city of Rheims, and 
it was said that he designed to have himself crowned there, 
according to the ancient custom of the kings of France. 
But the city was gallantly defended. The archbishop en- 
couraged the citizens to stand on their defence, and many 
noblemen with their followers were also in the place. 
During this siege, which lasted for three months, the King 
of Navarre relapsed afresh into his usual perverse politics,, 
snd, on some slight prete.xt, again broke out into war 
with the dauphin; but whatever advantage Edward re- 
ceived from tne conduct of this versatile prince, he lost 
by the rebellion of the Flemings, whom the intrigues of 
France again diverted to the interest of that country. 

In 1360, (A. D.) Edward found himself obliged to 
abandon the siege of Rheims, and drew off his army to- 
wards the capitalof France — a species of insult, or menace 
repeatedly used by the English during these wars, but 
with little real effect. The dauphin regent occupied the 
capital at the head of a numerous army; but, as on the one 
huid that prince declined to put the fate of the country 
upon the dubious issue of another battle, which might in 
its event have resembled that of Cressy or Poictiers, so, 
on the other hand, the King of England was too prudent 
to attempt the assault of a large city garrisoned py a nu- 
merous aimy. King Edward therefore thought it expe- 
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dient to retreat towards Bretagne to recruit his forces, 
while the regent and his council, deeply affected by tlie 
scene of desolation which France presented on all sides, 
saw the necessity of submitting" to sue for a peace, how- 
ever disadvantageous. The King of England was still 
averse to relinquish his high pretensions to the crown of 
France, and it is said that an intervening thunder-storm, 
or hurricane, which he considered as a special sign of the 
displeasure of Heaven against tliose princes who should 
prolong the war, first bent his stubborn spirit to accept of 
peace. 

But in fact, the successes of Edward had been bought 
at a price which even the wealth of England could not 
pay; and besides exhausting his finances, the events of 
the late campaijgn had plainly showed him what he could, 
and what he could not do. He, could march through 
France without opposition, but this was not subjecting it 
to his sovereignty; and a solitary city like Rheims was, if 
determined on resistance, sufficient to arrest his progress. 
The issue of the Scottish wars may have taught this great 
warrior the difference between overrunning a country and 
subjugating it; and the readiness with which a poor and 
small nation vindicated its independence, might teach him 
the impossibility of subduing France, so much more po- 
pulous and wealthy than Scotland — if, like her, she was 
determined to defend her liberty — and that such was her 
resolution, the siege of Rheims made manifest The con- 
queror was thereiore tstught to prefer the possession of 
Gascony in complete sovereignty, out of which in time a 
permanent possession might be formed, to a protracted 
war, in the vain hope that any subsequent victory could 
do more than those of Cressy or Poictiers. 

Edward, therefore, instead of persevering in hig attempt 
tp conquer the kingdom of France, determined to remain 
for the present satisfied with possessing Gascony, that 
portion of it which was ceded to him in full sovereignty. 
He should thus, he hoped, secure one compact and per- 
manent possession, while he had free access to invade 
France by means of Calais, and was thus reacty to avail 
himself of such opportunities of farther conquest as might 
arise. 

Still fA^er to secure his dominions in Gascony, the Kiii£^ 
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of Englafid erected them into a principality, created the 
Black Prince bis lieutenant and representatire there, con- 
fident that, by the courage and wisdom which his son l\|^d 
so often displayed, he could not in any way provide so well 
for their government and safety. 

The articles of peace were, of course, favourable to 
England, to whom the King of France relinquished, in full 
soperiority, the provinces of Gascony, with various other 
dependencies in Aquitaine; and in the north of France, 
the town of Calais and earldom of Guisnes. In exchange. 
King Edward renounced all title to the crown and king* 
dom of France, and aU claims to Normandy, Touraine, 
Anjou, and Msdn^. 

Upon these conditions the peace of Bretigny was found- 
ed, which was most acceptable* to the subjects of both 
crowns, though not agreeable in all respects to either of 
the kings themselves. ' Difficulties arose concerning the 
surrender of some part of the territory and castles yielded 
to the English? and the high-spirited noblemen who there 
held fiefs, did not understand being transferred, like a 
flock of sheep, from the allegiance of one sovereign to 
another. Many Gascon knights refused to exchange the 
80vereip;nty of France for that of England. France, they 
said, mieht herself dispense with their faith and homage, 
but she had no right to substitute a strange king in her 
place. These, difficulties suspended the benefits expected 
from the peace. The Dukes of Anjou and Berri, with the 
Dukes 01 Orleans and of Bourbon, still remained hostages 
in England, for payment of the ransom stipulated for 
the prisoners of Poictiers. Thes^ princes obtained, on 
their solicitation, permission to pass to Calais, under pre- 
tence that they might be able to furnish the means of con- 
cluding the disputed points of the treaty. Instead of do- 
ing so, the Duke of Anjou took the opportunit}' of abusing 
this indulgence, and made his escape into France. 

King John hsid been set at liberty when he firat came to 
an understanding with Edward, and had returned to 
France accordingly. JBut he was deeply hurt and offended 
at what he considered the dishonourable conduct of his 
son, and took the generous resolution of restoring to the 
English their full security for the ransom, by surrendering 
his own person once more into their hands. To such of 
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his coumelloTS as would have cautioned him against this 
step, he firmly replied, that, ** if faith and loyaltrwere 
banished from the rest of the world, they ought still tore- 
main enshrined in the hearts, of kings/* 

The generous feeUng expressed in this noble sentiment, 
seems to show that John of France deserved better fortune 
than that which had followed him during his whole life, and 
now accompanied him to the grave. A very short time af- 
ter his return to England, John was seized with an indispo- 
sition, of which he ched in the Savoy; and his son Charles, 
who had undergone so many difficulties as regent, now 
mounted the throne in the capacity of king, canying with 
him to that eminence all the experience which many yeas 
of difficulty and misfbrtune had enabled him to attain, and 
which has procured for him in French annals the well-de- 
served epithet of the Wise. (April 8. A. D. 1364.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* 

tVar in Normandy — Battle of Cockerel — War in Bretamte^ 
between the Adherents of De Montfart and De Blois — Bat' 
tie ofAurai — Financial Difficulties of Charles of France-^ 
Sumptuary Laws — Free Companions — Charles's Plan 
for removing them from France — Their Leader Du Gues- 
din marches upon Avignon, and exacts a Fine from the 
J*ope — he next engages in a War against Bon Pedro the 
Cruel, King of Castile, and drives him from his Kingdom 
— Pedro solicits Assistance from the Black Prince, and is 
by him re-instated in his Dominions — Du Guesclin, having 
been taken Prisoner, is ransomed — Tax upon Chimneys, 
called Fouage, imposed in Gascony by the Black Prince, 
io defray the Expenses of his Castilicm Expedition — Un- 
popularity of this Tax^ 

QfLA.'BLLT^s OF Fraitce, the fifty-first monarch of that king' 
dom, took up the afFsurs of his government in an involved 
and confused state. The dispute concerning Bretagne was 
not yet determined, and disturbances'continued in Norman- 
dy between the Navarrois and the French partisans, the last 
of which parties were headed in a great measure by a va- 
liant Breton knight, called Bertrand du Guesclin, to whose 
courage France owed much during the present reign. 
The Navarrois, on the other hand, were commanded by 
the Captal of Buche, already mentioned in this narrative. 
These two heroic leaders jomed battle near Cocherel, in 
Normandy, with equal valour and skill, and the action is 
more particularly taken notice of on account of the merit 
of the leaders, and because fortune was, on the side of the 
French, being the first action since Cressy, in which that 
nation had been victorious. The Navarrois were complete- 
ly defeated, and their stout commander, the Captal of 
Buche, fell into the hands of the conquerors. He was re- 
ceived with great distinction by King Charles, who would 
have bestowed upon him an earldom, had the Black Prince 
permitted the Captal to accept of it. 
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This was a fortunate commencement of King Chatks's 
reign; but it was not without its reverse in Bretagne. King 
Charles of France had sent the aid of a thousand lances 
to Sir Charles de Blois, in order to strengthen his party in 
Breta^e, while Edward had despatched the Lord Chan- 
dos with an equa} number, to support the cause of the 
Earl de Montfort, son of John de Montfort, and of his be- 
roic countess, remarkable for her defence of Hennebon. 
These inveterate enemies, De Blois and De Montfbrt, finsi- 
ly encountered each other near the town of Aurai. Friends 
on both ^des endeavoured to accommodate the matter be- 
twixt the contending nobles, but in vain^ each declaring 
himself resolved to peril their long-depending and long-dis- 
puted claims upon the event of that day. They ap- 
proached each other with slowness and caution, calculated 
to give an idea of the desperate resolution which each had 
adopted, to fight this long-protracted quarrel, concerning 
the sovereignty of Bretagne, for the last time, and to the 
last extremity. 

Chandos, who had £he chief command of the army of 
the Count de Montfort, divided his forces into three bat- 
talions, allotting to Sir Hugh Calverley, an English knigk 
of great renown, tlie command of the rear-guajtl, or ra- 
ther the reserve. This valiant champion, who was a man 
of distinguished courage, remonstrated against this tf- 
~ rangement, as it was his wish to fight in the m>nt of the bat- 
tle. The Lord Chandos exphuned his order of battle, by 
assuring him tliat either Sir Hugh Calverley must lead the 
reserve, or he must conduct it himself, and submitted to him 
which in that case was most proper. Sir Hugh was overcome 
with this gentleness and deference on the part of a leader 
so distinguished as Chandos, and saying, «« he was sure 
that Chandos would put him on no task inconsistent with 
his honour," acquiesced in the post allotted to hini. 

A little before the hour of prime, the two armies ap- 
proached each other. The Frengh came on in fair array, 
"in such close order," says Froissart, "that, had one 
thrown an apple among the battalion, it must have lighted 
upon a helniet ov a head-piece." They were also covered 
with strong and large targets, to parry the shot of the En- 
glish archers. Accordingly, advancing among the bow- 
men, without having endured the usual damage from their 
*P-ows, theT--^— *- '-" *^out among them, with the axes 
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which they had prepared for close fight. The archers, 
on the other hand, being strong and active men, threw 
themselves among the French, and casting down their 
bo'ws, and wrenching the axes from the hands of their 
enemies, made a defence with singular, though unavailing 
fury. The leaders on all sides fought most valiantly, and 
Chandos, with an axe in his hand, set an example to aU 
the field. Sir Hugh Calverley well supported the place 
intrusted to him, and by his bringing up the reserve with 
undaunted valour, and in a moment of extreme need, vin- 
dicated the prudence of Lord Chandos, who assigned to 
him so important a command, and finally decided the fate 
of the day. Sir Charles de Blois was slain on the field, 
for whom his adversary, De Montfort, shed many tears, 
g^enerously lamenting the fate of a gallant enemy. Ber- 
trand du Guesclin also was made prisoner; thus deprived 
of their principal leaders, the French party were totally 
discomfited. 

This battle ended the hostilities of Breta^e, which had 
now lasted for so many years; bift the faction of Edward 
III., who had so long supported the war, derived little ad- 
vantage fi^m its conclusion. It had been decided by the 
peace of Bretigny, that th^ King of England should lay 
no claim to the superiority of Bretagne, in whatever man- 
.ner the dispute between De Montfort and Charles de Blois 
might be terminated. The duchy alone was adjudged, by the 
event of this battle of Aurai, to the young Count de Mont- 
fort, who obtained, for his behaviour in the actiqn, the en- 
vied title of the Valiant. The B^ing of France received the 
young victor, to do homage as Duke of Bretagne, wliile 
be settled large and liberal appointments upon the lady 
of the deceased Charles De Blois. 

The difficulty of finding the means of bearing the vari- 
ous expenses of the kingdom embarrassed King Charles 
greatly, and drove him to a course of raising funds, which, 
in the nature of things, could not be very popular. This 
•was a general resumption of ,those gifls which the king 
and his predecessors had made, as well to the g^eat vas- 
sals of the crown, as to inferior subjects. In the course 
of this delicate task, Charles, by his wisdom and oratory, 
made such an impression upon his uncle, Philip of Or- 
letuui 98 to prevail on that high prince of the bloody to 
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renen all tfast he poaBeoed bjr the &Toinr of his father, 
brouers, and nephew, saying, *<lbat although he con* 
ceived he had a legitimate right to the donations of the 
crown, yet he resigned them all at the pleasufe of the 
king, his nephew. Knowing that the service of the state 
rendered them necessary to him. *' Moved by ao eraineDt 
and generous an example, others taking the same course 
of submission, given by a prince ao near to the curown, ac- 
quiesced also in the recall of such crown gifts as they hdd, 
while the king partly accepted the benefits which they sin^ 
rendered, and partly returned them to the persons by 
whom they had been abandoned to his pleasure. These 
last were so senuble of the extremity to which the crom 
was reduced, that perhaps a measure of state neccKsnlj 
obnoxious in itself, and severe upon individuals^, was ne- 
ver carried into execution with so litde unpopularity to 
the sovereign. 

The king also made many laws agtunst luxury in ente^ 
tjunments, festivals, and apparel; and by atric^tly acting 
up to his own reg^ulations, produced a considerable r^om 
in the expenses of the great, which were a constant source 
of envy and odium to the poor. He was regular and stes- 
dy in the execution of justice, and, so &r as he could, ic> 
tive in enforcing the judgments which he pronounced; 
but the state of the country, overrun by bands of sol^eis, 
who acknowledged no sovereign, rendered his eiForta to 
restore order for a long time, and in many instance^ uos- 
vailing. ^ 

These associations of military adventurers, which, when 
they reached to a certain extent of numbers, were oUled 
the " Great Companies," continued an abiding, and ap- 
narentlv incurable, national evil. The King of France 
found himself, firom the state of his finances, totally un- 
prepared to clear the country of these land-pirates, ss 
they might be properly termed, by whom it was inundated. 
In his distress, he applied to Edward III., who, by an 
article in the treaty or Bretigny, had bound himself to lend 
his assistance, if required, in relieving France of these 
military locusts. Edward, thus cited to fulfil his engage- 
ment, sent forth a proclamation, commanding these com- 
panies to lay down their arms, and evacuate the territory 
of France. Some few obeyed; but the others treated hu 
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irodamation with contempt, saying they held no land of 
lim, owed him no allegiance, and would not disband their 
brces at the bidding of any king upon earth. The fieiy 
id-ward resolved instantly to march against them with 
in army; but Charles, not desirous to aftord a pretext for 
lie re-entrance of English troops into France, returned 
or answer, that he disapproved of the mode of proceeding 
jroposed by his brother of England, and meant to rid him- 
;elf of the Great Companies by another expedient. The 
rsing of England indignantly replied, ''that in that case 
le must trust to his own strength, for he could expect no 
Lssistance from him." 

King Charles^ justly called the Wise, had, in fact, de- 
mised an expedient for ridding France of the wasting 
pla^e occasioned by these Companies, without the ha- 
jrardoas experiment either of eng^g^ng in war with them, 
3r of seeking relief from an army of English, commanded 
jy the Black Prince, or his famer. 

His purpose was to hold out to these adventurers a 
more distant field of war, which should afford them a 
prospect of the wealth which they coveted, while their 
departure would relieve France of their burdensome pre- 
sence. A lar^e body was, accordingly, prevailed upon to 
prosecute then* trade of arms in the Italian wars, where 
their commander, Hawkwood, an Englishman, originally 
of low rank, rose to wealth and eminence. 

But the King of France pursued the same policy on a 
larg'er scale. Bertrand du Guesclin, renowned ror his 
valour^ and personally acquunted with the leading chiefs, 
of the Ccxnpanies, was instnicted to deal with them, for 
the pinpose of engaging them in a distant expedition. He 
was at this time a prisoner to John Chandos, having been 
taken, as we mentioned, at the battle of Aunu. 

But the King of France, the Pope, and other princes, 
who saw the necessity of Guesclin's agency in this plan 
mediated betwixt him and Chandos, made personal contri- 
butions to pay the heavy ransom at which his freedom was 
rated, and thus restored him to liberty. . The influence of 
this renowned warrior engjag^d thffty-five of the princi- 
pal chiefs of the GcNnpames, in what was at first repre- 
sentedno be an expedition against the Moors in Spain, and 
in so far A specaet of crusade. He induced them to join 
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in such an enterprise the more readily that he hrmsdf pro- 
posed to accompany them, and accepted the chief cqiti- 
mand. The king of France readily gave his consent an i 
approbation to this apparently Holy War, and presenu.: 
those concerned in it with two hundred thousand frar.^ 
to assist them in their march, caring* but little, it well irt; 
be supposed, whither their road might lead them, pr - 
vided it carried them out of the realm of France, li^ 
Companies assembled according to their agreement ^t 
Chalons upon the river Mame, and from thence took^ 
route towards Avignon, then the habitation of the Pep . 
His holiness, much alarmed at the approach of an anr}> 
composed, sent a cardinal to meet them, to demand ^v^' 
troops they were, and with what purpose they caftie. I>. 
Guesclin answered with gravity, that they were sinftil e:*. 
who had taken the cross against the infidels, and vtr 
marching against the Moors, and that they approached t' 
footstool of thePope to request absolution for their sins,r.: : 
a sum of two hundred thousand florins, by way of ah; 
to enable them to proceed upon their pious undertaki.v 
The absolution was promised by the cardinal without 5^ 
delay or scruple; but there went more words to^payni^r' 
of the money. The Pope would fain have satisfied thc-v 
sturdy beggars with one hundred thousand florins, raist- 
by a tax upon the inhabitants of Avignon; but this did r.- : 
suit DuGuesclin's policy. " We came not," said he, "' 
pillage the poor, but to receive alms from the rich; t\: 
full subsidy must be paid by tlie Pope and his college ■ ' 
cai'dinals, who have plenty of money, and the taxes m.> 
be remitted to the poor inhabitants of Avignon." T:. 
Pope was under the necessity of complying with iK* 
unceremonious request, liberally adding to the subs^ 
the pardon about which these. robbers aflTected to be 5> 
licitous. 

. Bertrand du Guesclin, and such captains of the Ccr.- 
panions as he trusted with his secret purpose, had an ex- 
pedition in view very different from that of an attavv 
upon the infidels.^ There reigned at this time in Castilf 
one of the principal Christian kingdoms of Spain, Do- 
Pedro, called, for his inhumanity and tyranny, the Cm J 
He had murdered his beautiful and youthful bride, a nei: 
relation of the King of France, and, be«des innumenbj. 
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Other cruelties, had threatened the Kfe of two or three 
brethren by the father's side, and particularly one of 
them, Henrv, Count of Transtamara, who stood liigh in 
the esteem of the world, and was supposed to head the 
numerous party of Castilians whom Pedro's cruelties had 
rendered malccontent. The Castilian monarch had also 
in several ways offended the church, whereby h^ had in- 
curred a sentence of excommunication, and it appeared 
to the Pope, it seems, highly fitting and convenient that 
this motley army, formed out of the refuse of all nations, 
should be the executors of his holy purpose. 

Without embarrassing ourselves with the minute parti- 
culars of the expedition, it is sufficient to say that Ber- 
trand du Guesciin and his army easily dispossessed Pedro 
of the crown which his vices had rendered very insecui-e, 
and compelled him to fly to Corunna. 

Reduced to this extremity, Pedro took the resolution 
of going from Corunna to Gascony in person, and solicit- 
ing as a suppliant the formidable alliance of the Black 
Pnnce of Wales, whose residence was fixed at ;^oup- 
deaux, from which capital he governed, as his father*s 
lieutenant, all those beautiful provinces which had been 
ceded to England at the peace of Bretigny. ' 

Pedro's story was that of a lawful monarch dethroned 
and driven from his dominions by his bastard brother. 
He therefore presented himself as an unfortunate prince, 
entitled to the support of all those of his own rank, and 
his desolate condition naturally moved the heart of the 
noble Edward* who deemed it his duty as a true knight 
to extend his powerful protection to a distressed monarch 
craving succour at his hands. 

There was, however, to be considered the deficiency 
of numbers, and the necesaty of being at great expense, 
if the Black Prince should embrace the cause of tne fu- 
gitive. All this was pointed out to him by his faithful 
counsellors, who urged him to consider the crimes of 
Don Pedro, and also the great charges which must neces- 
sarily be encountered, if he would needs succour him. 
I'hey implored the Prince of Wales that he would at least 
A'ait until he saw what cost his father was willing to bestow 
I pen such an expedition; and they failed not to show 
lim, what he afterwards felt to be* true by bitter expe- 
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rience, that should he, by assisting Don Pedro, l&y lum- 
self under the necessity of taxing the inhabitants of Gt»- 
cony, he must lay his account with losing their regard 
and allegiance. These arguments weighed nothiii|^ ¥nth 
the Black Prince, impressed as he was with the justice 
of Don Pedro's cause, and lending an ear as he ^ to 
the treacherous promises of that tyrant, who readily en- 
gag^ to find treasure, pro\nisions, and whatever was de> 
manded. Edward assembled, therefore, a laige body of 
feudal forces, and took the dangerous resolution of in- 
creasing it by bands of Companions, whom he receired 
into his army. As lai^e pay was necessarily proo^sed 
to these men, many of whom were Companies which, 
having aided' Du Guesclin in the conquest of Castik, 
and having assisted to dethrone King Pedro^ were now 
equally ready to become active in his restoration, they 
yrere soon assembled in great numbers. Prince Edwud 
set forth with a very considerable army, with which he 
crossed the Pyrenean mountains, and aavanced on the ri- 
ver Ebro, to a town called Najara, or Navarette. Here 
Henry, chosen King of Castile, met Edward at ^e head 
of an army still larger than that of the prince, consisting 
partly of Spaniards, partly of those Free Companions 
whomDu Guesclin had brought into Spain, and who still 
continued under his command, to the number of four 
thousand men-at-arms. The battle was exceedingly fu- 
rious, and fought with great bravery on each jude. But 
the conduct and valour of the Black Prince were decided- 
ly conspicuous, and after a victory as complete as any 
which he had yet won, Edward found no difficulty in le- 
storing his ally Pedro to a throne, of which his crimo 
rendered him unworthy. It was the natural and just 
doom of Providence, that the prince should be the nnt 
sufferer by the ingratitude of the wolfish tyrant whom he 
had assisted, without sufficient reference to the justice <^ 
his cause. 

The pajonent of necessary sums of money, the furnish- 
ing of wholesome provisions, in sufficient quantities, a!' 
which had been liberally promised before the expedition, 
were now, since the victory of Navarette, entu^y n^ 
glected by the ungi-ateful tyrant; and .the Black Prince 
was at ouce disturbed by the murmurs of his unpaid soV 
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djers, and distressed by the maladies which begian to 
sweep them off in numbers. The heat of the country, 
to which the English constitution was not accustomed, 
and the use of strange and unwholesome food, not only 
made his men sicken and die, but sowed the seeds of an 
incurable disease in the frame of the g^lant Prince him- 
self. He therefore returned to Bourdeaux with disap- 
pointed hopes, a diminished army, an exhausted exche- 
quer, and a broken constitution; and it is observed by 
historians, that the support of the tyrant Pedro must have 
been unpleasing in the sight of Providence, since it was 
followed by so marked a change of fortune in so eminent 
a person as that of the Prince of Wales. 

Some advantages, however. Prince Edward derived 
from the expedition across the Pyrenees, and he account- 
ed it not the least of them, that he had in his possession 
as prisoner the renowned Bertrand Du Guesclin, of whose 
courage and address it was thought the Black Prince con- 
descended to be somewhat jealous. It is certain, that the 
presence of this renowned knight was accounted of such 
importance, that when it was desired first to engage him 
in the Spanish wars, the King of Fi*ance, the Pope, and 
Henry of Transtamara, were, as we have already stated, 
gUd to subscribe for his ransom a sum amounting to one 
hundred thousand francs, for at such a rate was he valued. 
On his second capture, when he had surrendered at Na- 
varette to Sir John Cluindos, the knight by whom he was 
fQimerly ti^en, it is said the Black Prince foi*med a de- 
termination that so formidable a leader should not again 
be admitted to ransom. But the wily Frenchman at- 
tained his purpose in the following manner: — Being in 
presence of the prince at Bourdeaux, and answering some 
incidental questions concerning his captivity, Bu Gues- 
clin observed, it could not be unpleasing to him, since it 
was attended with so much glory. Edward naturaUy 
asked, in what that glory consisted? Bu Guesclin re- 
plied, that the world affirmed that the Black Prince was 
afraid to deliver him from prison, on account of his repu- 
tation and chivalry; '<too honourable a circumstance," 
he saidy <* for a poor knight like myself."^ 

The prince was naturally piqued at a speech which as- 
cribed to him a sentiment or ignoble rivalry, and was 
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perhaps the more displeased that he was sensible. of the 
truth of his remark. "It is not for fear of your cbi- 
valt}-, sip knight, that I keep you captive," said he, in re- 
ply; " and, to show you it is not, you shall have your li- 
berty, if you can pay for your ransom one hundred, thou- 
sand francs." 

** WLQingly, my lord," replied Sir Bertrand; *' and I 
thank your highness for the honour of rating me so higlL" 
By recurrence to the French king, the Duke of Anjou, 
Henry of Transtamara, and other friends, a warrior so re- 
nowned as Du Gueschn speedily obtjuned his liberty, and 
was again restored to the wars. 

I have mentioned that the Prince of Wales had impni- 
dently embarrassed his finances by this expensive cam- 
paign in Spain; and he was now equally unfortunate in 
the mode which he chose of retrieving them. This was 
by a tax upon chimneys, called by. the French, fouagi', 
which, amounting to a franc upon each chimney, wodti, 
it was supposed, in five years, discharge the prince's 
debts, as it afforded an income of above a million of 
francs yearly. But the tax was new to the Gascons, who 
displayed a general disinclination to submit to the impo- 
sition. ** When we belonged to France," they said, 
** we were never grieved with such assessments; nor will 
we now submit to them. When we vowed fidehty to 
Prince Edward, he swore on his part to protect our pri- 
vileges; and we will not abide by our oath, unle^ he 
^eeps what he has sworn to us." The greatest of the 
Gascon barons, who had been previously engaged against 
their will in the expedition to Castile, caught eagerly at 
this new subject of offence, and combined, as soon as the 
opportunity should be fitting, to free themselves from 
the dominion of England. 

The mere pressure of an unpopular tax, though that 
upon the chimneys seems to have been felt as a severe 
grievance, will hardly of itself account for a defection 
which proved so general. But the lieutenancy of the 
Black Prince had been showy and extravagantj a£iul: 
which seldom fails to provoke, on the part of the public, 
dissatisfaction and displeasure. Besides, amid the high 
<|.ualrties which few princes could boast in more perfoc- 
*aon, the Blank Prince showed flashes of his father'* 
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bftughty and severe temper, which were at times unplea* 
sant to the proud harons of Gascony, although they were 
obliged to endure them at the moment. They were 
galled especially by the > bitter reflection that they were 
governed in some measure by the right of conquest, and 
that, though Frenchmen by birth, and principal cohtribu- 
tors to the veiy victory of Poictiers, which sealed the 
fate of their country, they were still a part of the great ' 
French nation, which subjected to an English governor, 
who was undoubtedly somewhat partial to his country- 
men. The influence of patriotism was felt more and 
more in Gascony as new giievances arose, and many pre- 
texts for discontent were found which would never have 
suggested themselves, had it not been for the influence of 
national feeling and national rivalry. A crisis therefore 
approached which threatened the dominion of England 
in France, and seemed likely to destroy all the influence 
which Edward in. and his son had acquired in the latter 
countiy by such an expenditure of blood and treasure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Dcm Pedro of Castile taken prisoner^ and assassinated k 
his brother Henry — Charles of France fosters the disaffic- 
tians in Gascon^, and, at last, claiming the rights of 
Lord Paramount, summons the Black Prince to Park, 
to answer the Complaints of certain discontented Gascons 
— Mutual Preparations for War — Phc Earl of Pem- 
broke wastes Poitou — he is enclosed by tlie French in tk 
village of Puyrenon, and rescued by John of Chandos— 
ineffectual Menlpt of Ckandos to recover Saint Sdrin, 
which had been betrayed by a Monk to the French — jSfefr- 
mish at the Bridge of Lussac, in which Chandos is slain^ 
— Edward IIL sends an Army under his Son, John of 
Gaunt, to Calais — The Duke of Burgundy, son of tk 
King of France, marched to oppose him loiih a much 

' larger force, but, not being able to draw the Engli^fro^n 
a strong position, returns to Paris — Predatory Expedi- 
tion of Sir Bjoberi KnoUes— Adventures of a Knigni in 
Knolte^s army, who, in performance of a Paw, strikti 
his spear against the Gate of Paris, but, in his . return 
through tike Suburbs, is killed by a Butcher, 

Two persons of great power and importance watched 
with anxiety the progress of discontent in Gascony, and 
the various embarrassments, which, like clouds arising 
upon the disk of a setting sun, overshadowed the latter 
days of the Black Prince, 

One of these, though himself no sovereign prince, 
possessed in the time in which he lived, enough of war- 
like fame and personal importance to place him upon % 
level with great potentates. This was Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, 80 often before mentioned, who, having been a knight 
of no great power in Gascony, had raised himself by 
his military fame to the rank of a great genei-al, the 
ally of kings, and disposer of cro\vns. Tliis warrior, 
having seen the change of government which he ac- 
complished in Castile, altogether reversed by the victo- 
ry at Navarette, had, after obtaining his freedom, renewed 
Jiis interco"— ""*^ "-nry of Ti-anStamara, and combined 
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vneasures to seize the first opportHnlty of apcomplishing 
•a counter revolution. The war between the two bro- 
thers, Pedro and Henry, for the crown of Castile, was 
again renewed, so soon as the decayed state of Edward's 
health, and the embarrassment of his finances became 
public, and was speedily brought to a decision by the ad- 
vice and'assistance oif Du Guesclin. 

Henry took arms with a very considerable force, and 
joining* battle with Don Pedro, who defended himself with 
the most desperate valour, defeated that tyrant, and com- 
pelled him to fly into the castle of Montiel, where he was 
instantly blockaded. The castle, though strong, was not 
victualled for defence: so that Bon Pedro and his compa- 
ny, which did not exceed twelve men, were compelled to 
attempt a passage, by night, through the army of the be- 
siegers. They were unsuccessful, and were made prison- 
ers; and so bitter was the hatred between the brethren, 
that Henry of Transtamara hastened in person to the lodg- 
ing of the French knight who had taken Pedro prisoner, 
and as he entered, called out furiously, ** Where is that 
Jewish bastard, who dares call himself King of Castile?" — 
** Here I am," answered Pedro, who had no sense of fear, 
any more than humanity. ** 'Tis thou thyself Ml a bastard, 
and I the lawful son of Don Alphonso." The two brothers 
then engaged in mortal struggle^ and Pedro, having forced 
Henry backward over abepch, unsheathed his poniard, and 
would have slain him on the spot, had not one of Henry's 
squires seized Pedro by the leg, and turned him undermost, 
giving him the disadvantage in the struggle. Henr}' then 
availed himself of the opportunity, and despatched Pedro 
with his dagger? a woful instance how ambition and rival- 
ry can subdue the warmest feelings of kindred and rela- 
tionship. Thus was one great work of the Prince of 
Wales totally reversed and undone; and, unhappily for him, 
the dethronement and death of Don PedrO by no means 
freed him from the evils which he had brought upon him- 
self, by espousing the cause of that tyrant 

We have said that another person besides Bertrand du 
Guesclin watched the progress of the discontents which 
agitated the English provinces in France, with the , pur- 
pose of profiting by them as opportunity should jiresent 
Itself. This was Charles VI. of France, called the Wise, 
and whose wisdom turned itself so much to the accn — 
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lation of riches, that he was also entitled the Weal^r. 
He had nursed his revenue, and exerted his wisdom with 
the lawful and meritorious purpose of rendering himself 
fit to oppose the English power in France under which 
his predecessors and himself had suffered so severely. 
The mode, however, in which he finally found it advisa- 
ble to avow this intention, was a singular contradiction of 
his fiidier's noble maxim, that if good fiwth were banished 
from the earth, it should at least be found in the breast of 
Idngs. If it was possible for a prince to be bound down 
by me direct words of a treaty, Kin^ Charles was obliged 
by that of Bretigny to abstain from disputing the unlimited 
title of England to the province of Gascony, without any 
badge of feudal dependence. Yet, though bound so 
strictly by this treaty, the King of France detemuned to 
encourage the discontented Gascon lords by assuming 
once more tihe title of Lord Paramount of that country, 
and by receiving an appeal to his parliament of Paris from 
those who claimed justice at his hands against the proceed- 
ings of tlie Black Prince. In vindication of bis assuming 
ft power disowned by the peace o^ jfe^tigny, the French 
pretended that Edward had not so absolutely renounced 
the title of King of France, as he was bound by the same 
treaty to do. The fact however, was, that'the opportunity 
was tempting; and Charles made use of it 

When the French king saw the moment favourable for 
declaring himself he sent a clerk and a knight, both men 
of gravity and eminence, to intimate to the Prince of 
Wales the course which he intended to pursue. These 
messengers found the prince at his court in Bourdeaux, 
ancU kneeling before him, craved permission to deliver 
their message in presence of his council. *< Speak on, 
jHTS," said tne prince, little suspecting the nature of their 
message. The clerk then read a summons in* the name 
of Charles, and directed to his nephew the Prince of 
Wales, setting forth, that various prelates, barons, knights 
&c. of Gascony, had complained to the Iting of France of 
grievances sustained at the hands of the said Prince of 
Wales, through evil counsel, and therefore commanchng 
him to appear in person in the city of Paris, and pi^sent 
himself before the King of France and his peers, to make 
answer to the petitions which complained of injury at his 
hands. 
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The Prince of Wales heard with no little astonishment 
SI summons founded on the right of homage, which was ex- 
pressly renounced by France at the treaty of Bretigny. His 
eyes sparkled with indignation, as, loolung fiercely upon 
the French messengers, he thus replied, "Is it even so? 
Does our fair uncle desire to see us at Paris? Gladly will 
we go thither; but I assure you, sirs, it shall be with bas- 
net on our head, and sixty thousand men in our company." 
Perceiving his resentment, the messengers dropt on their 
knees, and reminded him, that for their part, they only 
did the message of him who sent them. The prince, 
however, left them in indignation; and they were coun- 
selled by the English lords then present to depart as fast 
as they could, lest their safety should be endangered. In 
fiict, when the news of the departure of the envoys reach- 
ed the prince, he sent after' and arrested them, as being, 
he said, the messengers of his own -discontented subjects 
of Gascony rather than of the King of France. They suf- 
fered, however, nothing eventually: but the prince re- 
tained his purpose of making instant war against France, 
while the French king, on lie other hand, streng^ened 
himself^ as was usual at that period, by hiring a certain- 
number of the Free Companions, and, secure of the as-, 
sistance of the numerous malecontents in the Gascon pro- 
vinces, laid aside all thoughts of peace, and prepared for 
a war against England, under auspices more fortunate than 
those under which France had lately fought. 

Charles in this approaching contest had the infimte ad- 
vantage of the general assent of his people, who, fired 
.with the reviving hope of national glory and indepen- 
dence, pledged themselves to support, with their lives 
and fortunes, the quarrel with England, in which he was 
now about to engage. The peace, which had now lasted 
a conaderable time, had aJso greatly diminished the 
forces at the command of Edward III. and his son the 
Black Prince. The Free Companies, which might be 
considered as something corresponding to a standing army 
o^he period, had been, owing to the want of money, dis- 
missed from the pay of England, and in a g^eat measure 
disbanded, or sent to find employment elsewliere. The 
feudal troops and archery of England herself, whom it 
would have been difficult or impossible to detwn in Gas- 
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cony or France for any length of time, after the war w 
at an end, had returned to their native country, and it 
would require new efforts and new expenditure of trea- 
gure to recajl them to the field when their services were 
most necessary * ^ 

On the other hand, the whole kingdom of France was 
replenished with a rising generation, who had neither ex- 
perienced the terrors oi the former English victories nor 
felt any thing save the desire to be avenged of their inva- 
ders. Charles himself might, indeed, remember the dis- 
AStera of Cressy and Poictiers; but he had at the same 
time the satisfaction to know that Edward in, was now in 
an advanced old age, embarrassed, too, by the discontent 
of his subjects, who where unwilling to Submit to farther 
assessments for the support of foreign war, and by the 
increasing indisposition of the Black Prince, whose body 
could no longer execute the dictates of his dauntless 
mind, and who had, moreover, to lament the loss of so 
many brave men, cut off in Spsdn, less by war than by 
wasting disease. On the whole, therefore, the King of 
France-was prepared, with good hopes, once more to re- 
^ve the bloody war which had so long wasted his king- 
dom . Nor did the commencement of the struggle deceive 
his expectations. 

Yet the spirit of Prince Edward flinched not under the 
infirmity of his body. He purposed, as we have already 
hinted, to take the field in person, and advance to Paris, »t 
the head of a numerous army. His father had again in- 
fiuence enough with his parliament, to obtsun large suba- 
^es, and levy a considerable army, which he despatched 
to the assistance of the Prince of Wales, under tne com- 
xnand of tlie Earl of Cambridge, his brother, and the gal- 
lant John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, his brother-ux-kw. 
The Black Prince received also a powerful re-enfbrcement 
from the Grand Companies, who, as their trade was war, 
were naturally determined in their choice of a side, by their 
i«liance on the military qualities of the commander-in- 
chief, for skill, vigour, generosity and success, and cer- 
tainly there was no man alive who could in these respects 
be termed the equal of the Prince of Wales. ^ Sir Hugh 
Calverley, whose deeds at the battle of Aural have been 
Mhread^ noticedi was devotedly attached to his native 
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prince; and, by his interest among the Free Companions^ 
he collected in Spain and elsewhere, six thousand knees 
of this description, whom the prince, perhaps hastily, sent 
instantly forward, to make war on the territories of suob 
of the g^eat Gascon barons as had set an example in revolt" 
in^ against the fouage, or tax upon chimneys j and, a» 
Frmce Edward supposed, had busied themselves in ex- 
citing King Charles to summon him before the parliament 
of Paris. 

But although the prince was thus far armed against the 
impendinj^ evd, the schemes of Charles, for un&rmining 
the English power in France^ were so skilfully laid, that 
they took effect with considerable success. The province 
of Ponthieu was seized upon without much opposition, an 
acquisition rendered easy by the intrigues carried on by 
the friends of France in that district. I'he Dukes of Aji- 
jou and Berri^ brothers of the king, each at the head of a 
considerable army, the one levied in Auvergne, the other 
in Toulouse, were ready to invade the provinces of Gas- 
cony and Poitou; and for some time it was difficult to say 
which party obtained the ascendency, so many were the . 
feats or valour, skimushes, and captures of castles, and so 
various was the success attending each of them. 

In another species of warfare the King of France had 
perhaps a more decided advantage. This was in the origi* 
nal character of the dispute, the justice of which was 
warmly debated by the gownsmen and churchmen on both 
sides. In this King Edward revived his old claim to the 
kingdom of France, founded upon his denying the efficacy 
of the Salic law; an antiquated plea, renounced by himself 
at the peace pf Bretigny, and which he would certiunly 
have done better to have abandoned for ever, and limited 
his chdm to the rights of sovereignty in Poitou and Gui- 
enne, which had been acknowledged in all formality by 
the King of France himself, and by the estates of that 
kingdom. In the former case, Edward III. claimed the 
succession in right of his mother, which had never been 
acknowledged by the law of France. On the contrary, in 
preferring a chum of sovereignty to Gascony, and its de- 
pendencies only, King Edward would only have founded 
upon the terms of an existing treaty, solicited by Charles 
himself, while regent, and by the estates of his kmgdom. 
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Edwatd m., however, chose to enlarge, as much as poss- 
ble, the title on which he founded, being- conscious ihx* 
men would regard it less with reference to its justice ami 
validit}', than to their own passions and partialities. Be 
that as it may, the clergy of France were generally de- 
cidedly favourable to the cause of their native sovereign, 
and there can be no doubt that the nianner in which they 
recommended and enforced upon the public the right of 
Charles, in the different provinces possessed by the Ei>- 
glisb, had great effect in producing the general disposition 
to revolt from the English to the French monaarch, whicb 
was every where manifested. It was with sharper wea- 
pons, however, than words, that the cause of either kinjT 
was to be finally determined, and according-ly, bloovi 
flowed freely on both sides, in every county of France 
where the English had any footing. ' 

What appeared in particular to intimate the doom of 
Heaven ag^ainst the cause of f^ngland, was the death of 
some of those remarkable persons by whose asdstance the 
Black Prince had often gained his victories, but who now 
were, by various, and some of them insignificant actions, 
compared to the reputations of those to whom they hap- 
pened, altogether removed from the scene, when theL- 
services would have been most advantageous to their great 
c<5mmander. 

One of the most remarkable persons, and equally dis- 
tinguished by valour and talents, was Lord James Audlev, 
Seneschal of Poitou, who fell sick and died, while the \»-u: 
was at the hottest. Tliis was tbe son of that Lord Jam.> 
Audley, whose conduct at the battle of Poictiers was so re- 
markable. His father was now too old for tlie wars, .in^l 
had retired into England, where he died in 1386. Th^- 
death of Lord James Audley, the younger, greatly giievev! 
the Prince of "Wales, who replaced him, as Seneschal ii. 
Poitou, by the celebrated John Chandos. 

As this brave leader was an< active partisan in that kin j 
of warfare which ^distinguished the period, he proposed 
to the young Earl of Pembroke to join with hina in an ex- 
pedition, at the head of a very considerable force, agains* 
Louis of Sancerre, Mareschal of France. But the Earl c i 
Pembroke declined to join Chandos in the enterprise pro- 
posed to him. listening to the paltiy insinuations of some 
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flatterers, who persuaded him he would have little share 
of personal g-lory if he went oi^t under the command of 
Chandos, who would engross the whole renown of any 
joint expedition in which they might be engaged. Sir 
John Cbandos, piqued at Pembroke's refusal to join himg 
dismissed great part of his troop's, and retired with the 
rest to the cily of Poidtiers. 

No sooner had Chandos thus retired into quarters, than 
the Earl of Pembroke, with a force of at least two hundred 
spears, took the field, with the purpose of winning glory 
upon his own account, and wasting the lands of those no- 
bles who were hostile to England, As soon as the French 
lords who held these garrisons, heard that this nobleman 
bad declined the company of Lord Chandos, and was 
come abroad on his own adventure, they resolved to gather 
their forces, and attack him suddenly, as a young man 
whose imprudence had already shown him hable to be 
surprised in such expeditions. They combined, therefore, 
an overpowering force, and attacked the Earl of Pem- 
broke and his men at unawares, near a village called 
Pu>Tenon, slaying a number of men-at-arms, and forcing 
the rest to take refuge in a churchyard, which surrounded 
a building formerly belonging to the Knights Templars. 
The French knights, commanded by the Mareschal de 
Sancerre, said among themselves, jestingly, *• They have 
got into a churchyai'd, it is but fair to give them time to 
choose out and dig their graves; and after we have taken 
dinner, we will visit them, and see how they suit them." 
But the Mareschal de Sancerre commanded an instant at» 
tack. The assault was made, but with little success on 
the part of the French, who were repulsed by the English 
earl and his party. Still, as the French drew off, they 
promised themselves better fortune the next day, for the 
\valls of the Temple-house were but thin, and might be 
easily broken through; and, at all events, the par^' within 
'W'cre ill appointed both in food and ammunition. 

The Earl of Pembroke, who had now reason bitterly to 
lament his foolish jealousy of Lord Cbandos, despatched 
an esquire, with orders to issue by a postern-gate, and tell 
the Seneschal of Poitou the danger in which he was placed* 
adding, that he might yet receive succour from him if he 
parched speedily* unce he hoped to defend his post until 
Vol. II. 14 
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noon next day. The esquire went on his errand accw^- 

Early next mwning the French attacked the Englis5 
pontion anew, and persevered from dawn till nine before 
noon, when the assadlants began to collect among th': 
neighbouring peasants pickaxes and mattocks for the pur- 
po^ of undermining the walls. This mode of attack be- 
ing that which the English most dreaded, the Earl o( 
Pembroke called a second esquire, desiring him tatake 
the earl's best horse, and convey to his good friend,. Lord 
Chandos, the news of the jeopardy in which they stood, 
conjuring him by a token to come to his deliverance. The 
token was a valuable ring, which Chandos had formeii) 
-given to the young earl. The messenger escaped by a 
postern, and went off at full gallop. It chanced that the 
esquire first despatched had missed his way, so that he dia 
not reach Poictiers till nine o'clock. When he did arriTe, 
he dehvered the Earl of Pembroke's message to Chandos 
requiring his assistance. The good knight received it bm 
coldly, as he still resented the young earl's having de- 
clined to join him, though repeatedly invited. He an- 
swered indifferently, "there was but little time to hear 
mass?" a religious ceremony which catholics then l»i 
much stress upon. When tlie mass was over, dinner \»^ 
announced as ready, and the first course was hardly served, 
when the second esquire arrived, and delivered the Earl 
of Pembroke's later and more pressing message, request- 
ing assistance. Lord Chandos was still suUen; *«to deliver 
him is impossible," he said, " if he is in such a stradt as yo> 
speak of. Let us sit down to dinner — the meat will bs 
cold else." 

But this dodged and ungracious humour was not na- 
tural to the noble Chandos. The first thought of his niic.: 
having been given to resentment, the next turned upo"- 
«nore exalted sentiments. As tiie second course vra? 
served, he raised his head, which he had held depressed 
upon his bosom, and said to the kniffhts and squires arouno 
him, " Hear me, sirs; the Earl of Pembroke is a nobs 
person, and of high lineage, son-in-law to our natural Ion:, 
the King of England. Foul shame were it to see him lo^t. 
if I niay help it; wherefore 1 will ^o to his assistance, wit 
the grace of God. Make ready, su's, for Puyrenon!" Ai 
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nisbed to anns; and Lord Ghandos, at the head of ti;vo 
tiundred spears, made towards the village with such de- 
spatch, that Ihey had good hope of surprising the French 
o^ho besieged it. But the Maresclud of Sancerre heard 
of the approach of Chandos, by spies, and took the reso- 
lution or drawing off his troops, and securing such pri- 
soners and booty as they had made at the first onset, which 
last comprehended all the treasures and baggage of the 
Barl of Pembroke. The earl and his kni^ts, on theur 
part, also retired from theTemple-housj^ wim such horses 
313 they had left, some mounted two on one horse, and 
others walking on foot. When they met with John of 
Chandos, the earl and he embraced, with tears; and Chan- 
dos g^ady reflected upon himself that he ^lad not moved 
on the first summons, when he might have reached Puy- 
renon time enough. to surprise Sancerre and his forces, 
who had now retired to a place of safety. 

The circumstance, beffldes illustrating the manners of 
the times, shows also the sort of disputes and rivalry which 
began to take place between the younger English nobility 
aiid those who stood high among the more ancient chi- 
valry, and which doubtless existed on many other, although 
less memorable occasions than the affair of Puyrenon, 
where such considerable injury was sustsdned, by the 
rashness and presumption of Pembroke, while the oppor- 
tunity of retaliation was lost, through the sullen resentment 
of Chandos. 

But England was not only to view the services of this 
distinguished warrior interrupted and traversed, but also 
to see them for ever ended, and that in a trivial encounter. 

The assault upon the Earl of Pembroke in Puyrenon, 
took place in 1370, (A. D. ;) and about the end of tliat year, 
a certain monk, belon^ng to a convent in Saint Salvin, a 
town in Poitou, contrived, out of spite to his superior the 
abbot, to betrav him and the convent, as well as the town 
itself, into the hands of Sir Louis Saint Julien, and an ad- 
venturer, called Carlonet the Breton, leaders of the French 
party, who earrisoned it for that crown. The Lord John 
Chandos made several attempts to recover this place; for, 
although of no great consequence, he accounted it a di- 
minution of his reputation to have; it lost in that manner. 
But the vigilance of Sir Loius of Ssunt Julien frustrated 
9^ bis attempts. 
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Pcreevering in his purpose. Sir John, in lus character of 
Seneschal of Poitou, sent to^seve^al knights of that m^ 
try to meet him in the city of Poictiers, on the evening ot 
the 31st of December, with the purpose of surpriangS«iru 
Salvin. The Poitevin knights, who loved and respecte: 
Chandos, obeyed his summons, met him accordinjlVj ^^^ 
their united numbers made up three hundred speap- 
With this retinue, he marched to the little town of Sai3| 
Salvin and descended into the fosse, which he prepay 
to pass upon the ice, as the frost was then severe. Tn: 
warder of the cas&e at this moment blew his hom; »^' 
the sound, so unusual at this late moment, made the £"?• 
Ksh knights conclude that they were cHscovered. Tk) 
drew back, therefore, out of the moat in which ^^yK 
in ambush, without persisting in an attempt, which, i' 
discovered, as they supposed, must of course have been 
rendered impracticable. The watch hom, however, l^i- 
no reference to the attack on Saint Salvin, but was oc- 
signed by the person who blew it to intimate to the fortres 
the arrival of Cai'lonet the Breton at the opposite gar^; 
who came to require Sir Louis of Saint Julien to go abrc*- 
with him that night, in search of adventures, as wasji' 
practice of the time. If, therefore, Chandos could na^^f 
concealed himself for any time, however short, these » 



knights must have saUied from Saint Salvin, ^^^^^'L 
their absence, would have been an easy prey. But ^ 
evil fate of this renowned warrior was too strong for 



better genius. He retreated to a village about uir^ 
leagues from Saint Salvin, where the Poitevin lords, vi " 
derstanding the service of the time to be ended, ^^' 
dismissed to tlieir homes. Meantime, Sir John Chan'f*'- 
declared his intention to stay, during the next day, d^J; 
31st December, in the town where he now ^^^ .^^ 
Thomas Percy, who was in his company, then asked ■^ 
permission, since he did not stir abroad himself, <o ? 
forth to meet adventures on his own account. C^'^? /l 
granted his request, and was thus left with a retii^^^ 
amounting only to forty or fifty spears. 

Historians notice, with singular minuteness, the van^'' 
steps by which this great warrior approached the fatal clo*"^ 
of his life. 

Sir Thomas Percy had not long left the town when Ui 
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:e]ligence reached Chandos that Sir Louis and Carlonet 
v^ere certainly abroad ^ in the country. Now, although 
hey wpre almost the personal enemies of Chandos, yet at 
irst he intimated no desire to go in quest of them. He 
'emained for some time in the village, talking with bis 
nen, while they warmed themselves at the fire, until, as 
f upon a sudden reflection, he changed his piu^ose, and 
leclared his intention to ride abroad, in order to return to 
Poictiers. He had not advanced far along the side of tlie 
iver when he heard the neighing of horses; these were 
he steeds of the French squadron, whose situation, had 
t been understood by the opposite party, was, in jfact, a 
(^eiy dangerous one. Sir Louis Saint Julien, and Carlo- 
net, had, by mere accident, fallen into the rear of Sir 
Thomas Percy's party, and thejr were themselves fbl- 
lowed, though without knowing it^ by that of Lord John 
Chandos. In this awkwaupd situation, with one enemy in 
front, and anotJ^er in the rear, the French knights took 
the resolution to possess themselves of the Bridge of Lus- 
sac, where they dismounted, gave their horses to their 
pages, and stood to their defence, afraid that they might 
be attacked in front and rear at once. But they were 
thus far fortunate that Sir Thomas Percy waji not aware of 
the presence of the party of Chandos, and did not, there- 
fore, know the difficulty in which the French were placed. 
Chandos, who was the first of the English that arrived, 
saluted his enemies in this manner:— "Ha! Sir Louis Saint 
Juhen, and Carlonet, you make no fair war, riding about 
by night, and taking towns and captives. I have long de- 
aired to see you. I am John Chandos— look upon me 
well; we shall presently see whether you or I are the best 
men!" As he spoke Aese words, he opened the vizor of 
his helmet, which he forgot again to close, and, throwing 
himself from horseback, advanced, with his axe in his 
hand, to charge the Frenchmen, who were also dismount- 
ed. But in the very act of joining with his enemy, Chan- 
dos slipped his foot, and fell down upon the bridge, which 
was steep in its ascent, and covered with hoar frost. A 
French esquire took the advantage, as he was rising, and 
thrust a rapier through his eye mto his forehead. This 
was the more easy, because Chandos, who was blind of an 
eye on that side, «ould not see the thrust in time to parry it, 

14* 
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and also because his vizor was open. The blow penetrated 
to the brain, and the valiant leader never spoke another 
word. The fight continued fierce around his body 5 for the 
trench were determined to avail themselves of "Uieir su- 
periority of numbers, and of the great advantage they hai 
obtained, while the English were desirous to revenge tl:e 
death of Cliandos. The squire who had dealt the h^sl 
thrust was mortally wounded in his turn; but, neverthe- 
less, the numbers of the French must have gained the vic- 
tory, had it not been that their pages and squires, terrint.1l 
at seeing the banner, and beholding the advance of the 
formidable Chandos, had fled from their masters at the 
very first onset, canying tlie horses off with them. Sir 
irhomas Percy could without difficulty have turned th? 
scale, had he not passed too far forward to be recalled by 
the noise of the conflict with Chandos. But to complete 
the mistakes and changeful accidents of this extraordloary 
night, another large body of the English party appeared 
advancing at a round trot, with lances displayed aTKi 
streamers waving in the wind. The Frenchmen, alanneti 
at this unexpected appaiition, and unable to escape lor 
want of horses, thought it better to surrender themselves 
prisoners to the companions of Chandos, whom they h%i 
well-nigh discomfited, than to abide the mercy of the^ 
new comers They surrendered, accordingly; and thus 
the skirmish which, fix>m beginning to end, seemed a blind 
work of fortune, terminated in a manner totally unlike its 
commencement. 

The death of Lord Chandos was deeply regretted, not 
only by the English and Gascons, but by the French them- 
selves, who respected him as the person most likely to 
have brought about a good understanding between the 
Kings of France and England, and a steady peace bet wee r. 
the kin^^ms. After ms death, a considerable decay of 
wisdom, spirit, and conduct, might be observed on th.' 
side of the EngUsh, and the removal of so greata g^ner/ 
frcmi the field of battle could in no respect be made up c: 
compensated. 

It is true, that, before the event which we have narratefl 
here, in order to conclude the subject of Lord Chando*^, 
Edward in. had endeavoured to strengthen himself i: 
iWce, by despatching to Cabus, his son, common I\ 
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called John of Gaunt, with five hundred men-at-arms, and 
L gallant force of archers, with whom the Count of Namur 
mited himself as an auxiliary of England. 

The King of France, on the other hand, hearing that an 
irnay, commanded by a son of England, had entered Ca- 
lais, and made frequent incursions into the country around, 
despatched, to oppose him, the Duke of Burgundy, who 
was the ablest of his brothers, with a force, which, com- 
pared with that of the invaders, was more than seven to 
one. He imposed, however, upon tliis prince, strict 
commands, that he should on no account venture upon an 
engag-ementj for the recollections of former battles lost in 
spite of the greatest inequality of numbers, rendered such 
a risk extremely unadvisable. Thus restrained by the royal 
command, the Duke of Burgundy took post in the vicinity 
of Calsus, between Saint Omers and Tournehan, while the 
Duke of Lancaster, on the opposite side, occupied a very 
strong position, fortified with hedges, ditches, and enclo- 
sures, which rendered those who lay there unassailable; 
so that the armies faced each other, while little passed tha^ 
was remarkable, except a few skirmishes. 

In the estimation of those times, the character of the 
Duke of Burgundy suffered considerably in the eyes of 
the public, by shunning an encounter with an inferior 
army ; yet it was precisely by the French attacking an in- 
ferior number of English, in a post of extraordinary 
strength, that Edward III. and the Black Prince had 
gained their immortal trophies. The Duke of Burgundy 
was, notwithstanding, so much hurt by hb utuation, that 
he applied to the king, his brother, requesting permission, 
either to g^ve battle to the English, or to depart from a 
position in which his reputation suffered. 

Charles preferred that alternative which should put the 
country in the least peril. He therefore commanded the 
Duke of Burgundy to raise his camp, and come to him at 
Paris. The French prince effected. this manoeuvre so 
cautiously, that the firet intimation which the English had 
of their enemy's retreat, was Uie fii*es which consumed the 
tents and huts which they had lately occupied. (A. D. 
1369.) The Duke of Lancaster, on tlie retreat of the great 
French army, determined to march into France, and ad- 
vancing from Calais to the eastward, left severe marks of 
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hit displeasure upon the-nflagcs and coBhated ob^ 
•ubjcctinjf to especial rigour Uune wbo bad dwwn tt3> 
•elves unfriendly to England. 

As the Duke returned to Calais, after a ^pastcM tor. 

little that was interesting" took place, althottgliftefojj:^ 

inr turn of fortune may be worth mentioiMng:— Hi^ - 

Chastillon, who was master of the croes-bows ^^^^'^ 

commanded the French garrison of Abbeville. "^^Jf]' 

tJcman took horse, with ten or twelve attendants, resofftu 

■ccing the Duke of Lancaster was tending thatwiy«/^ 

view with his own eyes, the preparations made ^J?f' 

him. Now, while he was on this service^ Sir wcn^ 

Ifouvaine, an Englishman, was reconnoitring in tn?*^; 

direction. He had been a seneschal of the *^ff/. *S. 

land in that country, was well acquainted with *^ i?^ 

ncsscs and by-patlis, and had insinuated hi™scU fj'' 

ruinous village hard by the gates of Abbeville, where b« 

ambusc^idc could be suspected. This Sir ^N^^^^^^pf^S 

been made prisoner the year before by the same Cd^ 

i»n, and he felt as an injury the high sum often ^^^ 

crowns, which he had been oblieed to pay as his tanst^* 

It was to his infinite joy, therefore, that he saw, in ^ 

pcMon of a cavalier who advanced carelessly, anaujP 

pRiX'd for battle, (for his page was riding his war-iw^ 

WHl camming his helmet,) his late captor, Su- Hugh ot t^ 

tiUon. '••Come on," said Louvaine to his party, o^^ 

twenty men-at-arms, "yonder is our prey, whom 1 ^ , j 

mthcr possess, tlian all tlie world beside!" He nisn^ 

then suddenly o\i Chastillon, witli his lance in rest,(^^^. 

idoud, "Yield ye, or die!"— "To whom mustlyjew^ 

•aid the captain of the cross-bows, astonished to fi^H 

aclf ovcqiowercd, when he supposed himself most ^ 

curity. — " To your old acquaintance Lowaine, w^q ^ 

quires from you the ten tliousand crowns which yo" ^ 

acted as his ransom." Accordingly, it became Cfaastuio.^^ 

turn to rt^scuo himself upon tlie terms which Lo^^ 

prt'scribed. ^ ^^ 

Such accidents as these might impoverish or enncn 
militarv men to whom they happened, but the g^^^^^' 
fi?ct of the war on both countries was that of exhaust|H 
them both of men and money. Still the French, confidii^; 
u* the wisdom and patriotism of Charl**'* -~'' — ^*^-^ ""b^^*' 
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lly to very heavy taxes, confident that they would be 
nployed in defending the independence of the countiy. 
l)e assembly of estates patiently acquiesced in the im- 
Dsition of the same taxes, which the nation had paid for n 
le i^ansom of King* John; and also in a tax of hearth-mo- 
2y, in effect nearly the same with tlie fouage, which, 
hen imposed in Gascony, cost the Black Prince so much 
' his popularity; — so diilerent is the good-will of the peo- 
leinthe payment of taxes, which they conceive necessary 
tr their defence, compared to that with which they re- 
ard impositions which are bestowed upon objects, either 
itogether idle and unnecessary, or directed to unpopular 
nd unnational purposes. 
A marauding party, far less numerous than that under 
ne Duke of Lancaster, was commanded bj' Sir Robert 
Lnolles, that distinguished officer, who, from a mean ori- 
,in, had raised himself to great distinction by his interest 
mong the Grand Companies. He was now commissioned 
vith an anny of thirty thousand men to lay waste the king- 
lom of France on behalf of Edward HI. — a wasteful mode 
)f warfare, inconsistent with the idea held out of perma- 
nent conquest. 

KnoUes took his departure from Calais at the head of 
tiis troops in the end of July, and moved forward by Te- 
rouenne and Artois, making easy marches, halting regu- 
larly every night, and burning and ravaging the country. 
(A. D. 1370.) Occasionally Sir Robert KnoUes, who ap- 
pears to have retained some old remnants of the adven- 
turer, used to accept of sums of money, in consideration 
of which he spared pai-ticular ' districts, and forbore those 
violences in which he was accustomed to indulge. This 
Was a course of conduct so misrepresented to Edward HI. 
that in the end it had like to have cost Sir Robert dear. 
In the meantime, this predatory general's march was di- 
rected upon the city oi Paris; not that he could hope to 
gain possession of it, but from the desire to spread confu- 
sion and terror in the neighbourhood, and perhaps to pro- 
voke a part of the inhabitants to issue out and take the 
chance of battle. He approached the city so near, that 
the fires which he raised in the neiglibouring villages were 
plainly seen from the walls of Paris; and a knight of the 
linglish army liad an opportunity, and, as it proved, a fatal 
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one, of accomplishing one of those vows of chivaliy vliich 
were fashionable at the period; of which the more des^- 
rate and extraordinaiy, alwa3rs added the more to the re- 
nown of those by whom they were aohieved. This ad- 
venturer hadf it seemsy made a vow that he would stiDre 
his spear upon the gate of Paris. For this purpose, be 
rushed forth from the ranks, and, followed by bis squire. 
wh(Hn he soon outstript, rode up to the g^te, where he 
found the barriers opeji. There were several French 
knights standing by the barrier, who marvelled what thb 
single man was about to attempt; but when they saw liim 
satisfied with striking his lance upon the gate, and rein- 
ing round his courser to return, they laughed, and said, 
** Go thy way for a brave knight, that hast well accom- 

n" bed thy vow!" The citizens of Paris and the suburbs 
not the same S3inpathy with the adventurous knigfat 
as was entertained by those who were his brothers in chi- 
valry. He learned me difference of these feelings upon 
his retom; for a butcher, who had seen him pass Sirou°!:*v 
the suburb, wayl^ud him in his return, and, coming behini 
him with a cleaver, struck him from his hcM-se. The 
squire, alarmed for his master's fate on seeing his horse 
return without a rider, advanced into the suburb L: 
enough to behold the knight prostrate on the gixMind, an^I 
four or five strong mechaiiics beating upon mm at once, 
like smiths upon a stithy. He fled, therefore, to can}' to 
KnoUes's camp the account of the knight's misadventiire. 

Sir Robert Knolles encamped that night within sig^ht 
of Paris; and we shaU presently pve an account of the 
termination of his adventurous expedition, which was cor.- 
eluded by an engagement betwixt him and the celebrated 
Bertrand du Guesclin. 

In the meantime, the events of the war continued un- 
favourable to England. An astrologer of that time migti 
have S£ud, that as a star auspicious to England had set in 
the horizon, so another had arisen friendly to France, ani 
in the highest degree hostile to her enemy. Something 
of the kind actually happened in the terrestrial world; for 
in this year the gallant Black Prince was lost to his trade 
of arms, and the formidable Bertrand du Guesclin re- 
sumed that command in the service of Charles, which oc- 
casioned his being sumamed the Restorer of the Trench 
Monarch)'. 
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CJHAPTER X. 

RevoH ofZdmoges to the French — the Black Prince besieges 
and recaptures it — Death of the Black PrincC'^Bertrand 
du Cruesdin made Constable of France — the Constable de- 
feats the English at Pont Volant — Marriage of the Duke 
of Lancaster to a daughter of Don Pedro the Cruel, by 
which alliance Henry , the Betguing Prince of Castile, is 
rendered an enem^ to England — Defeat of the English 
Fleet by the Spanish, offBochdle — Juocheue delivered by 
the Mayor to the French — TTie Constable captures Poic- 
tiers — Thouars besieged, and surrenders to the French— 
Charles of France drives the Count de Montfortfrom 
Bretagne, and declares that Duchy forfeited to the French 
Crovm — the Breton Lords rise in insurrection, and drive 
the French from their country — Death of the Constable du 
Guesclin, while besieging Chateau neuf du Mandun — 
Charles of Nanarre deprived of the Dominions he held in 
France — Horrible Death of Charles of Navarre — Death of 
Charles V*, sumamed the Wise, 

Yor have been already infoiroed that Edward, the re- 
nowned Black Prince, hsui never enjoyed his usual health 
since the expedition into Spain. It was in vain that as 
difficulties multiplied around him, his high spirit struggled 
against the decay of strength and the increase of the de- 
bilitating disorder, which appears to have been dropsical. 
Yet it was not the will of fate that this celebrated cham- 
pion should depart irom the scene without one final ray 
of victory shining upon his banner. This parting favour 
was mnted in a case in which his haughty spirit was 
de'eply interested. 

Among other advantages ^ned bjr the French in con- 
sequence of the general dissatisfaction of the Gascons 
against the English, the revolt of the strong city of Limo- 
ges was one of the most distinguished. This city had 
yielded itself up by the instigation of its bishop, whose re- 
commendations indi£ced the inhabitants to revolt, and 
admit a French garrison; the surrender was made to the 
DuJkeof Anjouy and Bertrand du Guesclin remained in 
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the province of the Limosin, to protect this imponi: i 
cmisilion by his presence. 

'l\\r Prince oi Wales, on the other hand. waadr;i^- 
oOriuU-H, not only with the bishop, who hud fianne*-. 
hin prrsoiial friend, but witii the citizeiisat LnnDp=>. ' 
hnd so lightly chang-ed their party. He conid nr ' 
nioiint a horflc; hut, hastily assembling* an army jfi - 
twelve hundred lances, and two tiiousand. ardiers 
cnnsrd tlicin to move forward upon lJnioges» he :u::i- 
hrinpf borne in an op (m litter at the headof hisr^ 
The garrison treated with scorn Bis smnmons to arr- 
for tluy confided in the strength of their furLL-:— 
wliieh had intiec^d been constructed by the prince^'- 
Innncdiately upon receiving" a acomfiil refiisalto r- 
thr ])laro, the Prince of Wales laid close sie^ to th'-' 
wliirh hr pressed on by means of mines driTeii nn^^^ 
wulls, for wliieh service he was provided witli ^^\ 
ftrtisiins of tlie period. Bertrand du GaescJin ktp- 
fiild, in the meantime, with two hundred sp^ais. '•- 
wliK-Ii he made incursions on the territory wiucfa «^ 
Kiiglish, and endeavoured by various means to «i- 
the attention of the Prince of Wales from the ae^, 
I.imo^es. It waa not, however, in the power"^' 
(iuesc lin to baffle the last and almost dying" e^5^" . 
this celebrated liero, who remained totally regapii- 
the diversions with which Du Guesclin endearoii*'^- 
anutse him. The prince pressed on the aege wit" «- 
bated vigour, attending- entirely to the conduct ot^^ 
minen, until the cngincei^ had informed bhn ^l^. 
y.'orc prepared to throw down a part of the wall suft- 
to admit his entering in battalion. Accordiiigly» ^^ ^ 
of jrtinpowdcr in such mines being as yet unkflow^vj 
miners had ordoi-s to set fire to the props by which '>;' 
supported the wall, diu'ing the time they had caint^ 
their operations. Of course, a portion of the wa^A.^'' ; 
thirty fcct in extent, fell into tlie ditch and filled *\v 
while the Kng-lish division appointed for the storiB m'^ 
over the niins. The g;atcs, at the same time, were secu^- 
by another part of the Kng-lish army. All escape wa? 
possible, ami the unfortunate inhabitants had it «"!,•; 
their power to prostrate themselves in the stree^ ^'^'. 
plore with piteous cries the compassion of the prince? *" 
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was determined to grant none. The slaughter was indis- 
ciiminate, and while the prince himself was borne into the 
town upon his litter, the guards who attended him slew . 
men, women, and children, with their pole-axes and 
swords. Four thousand persons were put to the sword, 
without cUstinguishing the unarn^ed from the armed^ men 
from women, or children from adults. The sight of four 
gallant Frenchmen defending* themselves with much bra- 
very, first waked Edward's sympathy. Each was matched 
with a noble and almost royal antagonist; for the four men- 
at-Arms were engaged hand to hand with the Buke of Lan- 
caster and Earl of Cambridge, brothers to the Prince of 
Wales, with the Earl of Pembroke, his brother-in-law, 
and with another distinguished English warrior. The 
Black Prince stopped his litter to behold this sharp con- 
iiict, calculated to awaken his sense of generosity, which 
remained lively, though his humanity was extinguished. 
While the prince's litter stood still, that he might behold 
the pleasing, spectacle of a desperate combat, the French 
knights took the opportunity to surrender and yield up 
their swords to him. They were dismissed with praises, 
and the heart of the conqueror was somewhat appeased 
towards the vanquished by the chivalry whicli these com- 
hatants had displayed. But the victor's anger revived when 
the Biidiop of Limoges, first author of the revolt of the 
city, was brought before him. In the first heat of his 
wrath, he commanded him to be beheaded; and it was 
with difficulty that he was finally induced to spare his life. 

The retaking of Limoges was the last military feat of 
this renowned warrior; and we regret to trace in it so 
much of the cruelty of the period, and so little of its gene- 
rosity. We have only farther to mention, that in the be- 
ginnmg of the next year, the Black Prince had the great 
misfortune of losing his eldest son, and, his own illness 
increasing, he was determined to try what his native air 
might avaU for liis recovery. He substituted his brother, 
the Duke of Lancaster, to be his representative in the 
principality of Aquitsdne; and he left for ever the country 
m which he himself had gained so much glory, and upon 
which he had inflicted such extensive caianiities. This 
great prince died at Westminster, on the 8th day of June, 
\27&\ and hb father, exhausted by age, and various causes 
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of mortification which overclouded his last yeais, M 
long survive him- Edward in. died on the 21st ofjune 
1377, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. In resuming w»' 
stoiy, we shall have to mention ciFcumstances which hap- 
pened before the date of his death. 

While fate was thus removing" the two gjreatest enemia 
of France, the king of that country was exerting \mf^ 
by the best m^ans, the promotion, namely, of merit in- 
worth, to provide for the protection of his realm. Ane^ 
fice, always most important, but at this time particulrif , 
soi had become vacant in 1370; this was the sitaation i j 
Constable of France, the highest military digni^in tfi* 
kingdom, of the most important consequence, trona ^' i 
power which it conferred, and especially when the pji' 
which might be said of Charles V., was not warlike in '^' 
person, or in the habit of heading his annies. The vaciacv | 
was occasioned by the re^gnation of a good knight, nat- 
Moreau de Fionness, who was become, by age and \m^ 
ties, unfit to discharge the duties of the office, *'^^^ 
therefore resigned into the king's hands. It had been o- 
custom to bestow this high office on persons of theip>- 
eminent rank; but, by the universal suffrages of his king- 
dom, Charles now resolved to confer so important a char^- 
with reference less to the dignity tlian the worth of t^J 
person to be employed. On this footing, all eyes we^ 
turned to Bertrand du Guesclin, as the most valiant faug"^;^ 
the most expert leader, the most fortunate and success''' 
warrior, who fought under the banners of F!rance. ^*J' 
since the Black Prince was unable to bear armour, he**» 
universally considered as the best geneval living. 

Du Guesclin, summoned to tlie king's presence,!*^' 
from thq district of the Limosin to Pans accordingly; ^" 
when he heard that the kmg, with full assent of allhjsn; 
bles and peers, had pitched upon him to be Constshk - 
France, he modestly stated his incapacity for such an ^'^ 
poptant office, and the difficulty which he, a poorkmg|;' 
must expect in making himself obeyed by the grest a.- 
powerful princes of France. The kind's resolution ^"* 
taken upon too good grounds to be eva&d by this moo^ 
plea; he insisted upon the chaise being accepted ^/f*^ 
warrior who had shown himself most capable of bean^r 
it. Du Guesclin then asked to hrmt bis acceptance vi^ ' 
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condition^ that in case complaints should be brought against 
him, the king should deign to refuse credence to any which 
the informer was not ready to vouch in presence of the ac- 
cused; a reasonable request, which was readily granted. 

But although a distinguished wan-ior was thus invested 
with full military command in France, there were stiU cir- 
cumstances affecting in a great degree the welfare of the 
kingdom, the consideration and decision of which the Idnff 
reserved for himself. Greatly as that wise prince esteemed 
Du Guesclin, he saw danger in the Constable's suffering his 
lii^ ideas of chivalry to lead him into the error of precipi- 
tatmg a general engagement, by which France had so often 
saffered^ and which wais at all times too deep a stake to be 
hastily adventured. He therefore resolved, while he re- 
signea to the Constable tlie unlimited direction of the 
French army, that he would suffer him at no time to pos- 
sess a force so strong as mig:ht encoiu^ge him to venture a 
battle on a large scale, trusting that when he fought upon 
a small one, his knowledge or war could not be excelled, 
if, indeed, it was equalled, by that of any of the English 
leaders. ^This restriction the king reserved within his 
own breast. To have expressed it, might have implied 
distrust of his general, and stiU more of his soldiers. He 
Aercfore readily acceded to the new constable's pro{)Osaly 
to ride after Sir Robert Knolles; yet it is said, furnished 
him with no more men than should enable him to watch 
the enemy, but not to bring him to action. But the faith- 
fiil Du Guesclin augmented his forces, by treasure of his 
own, and for that purpose sold a number of rich jewels 
and other articles of value. 

The time, indeed, was very favourable for an attack 
upon the army of Knolles. This commander, as you have 
been already mformed, had marched to the gates of Paris, 
without bemg able to strike a considerable blow, so that 
many of the men of rank who served with him, were dis- 
posed to be discontented with their commander's authority. 
It had been his purpose to lead his army into the duchy of 
Bretagne, as the safest place for winter quarters, consider- 
ing that there would be tlien a necessity for dividing them- 
selves into separate bodies, when an active enemy Bke Du 
Guesclin might, in the opinion of the experienced general, 
attack them ynih advantage. Lord Grandison, Lord Fitz- 
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wUtPT, »ni cwtVr English nobles, lefused to ictire into 
R^jti^c. ir. .»:\iieTice to Sir Robert KnoUes. He wot 
t.-*: r.vo rsj'-t, tLcv 5ai(l, to command noblemen lii^^ 
i":-i' r .>v .» c-s: iLcv ihtrcfare drew off from his army, v^*-"; 
V ji< ^-.u> nriich u c^erjevi, aini quartered thcmsdres in- 
BUtTcr.-e* or Ann" 11 and Touraine, not holding suchcoroni. 
rx-ji:-oa as n-Jtr^ial liiiti^s required, but straggling separa- 
each K,«ic^r accoiviirjg^ to his ownpleaaire. 

WL le disunion was dius gaining ground among Ae £•> 
gi->h, a:>l want of dis«ripline arising in proportion, B<^' 
tn:Ki du Guescun obtained news of aU their proceei-if* 
fevn a tr:i:torxius tni^t, called Sir John Menstrevom. 
who privately corre/ponded with the Frendi, and fwti 
an c7'j>ort\:miy of discovering to them a very import- 
asciet. The new constable, with lus forces, hid i^[ 
advanced on an enterprise against Sir Robert ^^^^ 
then in qiianers in Bretagne. The artful Knolles ffisrf- 
H>iced to hear of his approach, resolving within hiEJ-''| 
thai ho wvxiKl assemble secretly and suddenly thetrc' 
wha lv*d lately left his standard, and thus collect a i>; 
ef forces with which he could not doubt that he woulii 
able to overpower Du Guesclin, and his party. I ■' 
Gmndison, Lonl Fitzwalter, and the other discontc^: • 
nobles, ivceived therefore private instructions to r " ^ 
to the camp of Sir Robert KnoUes, for the accorop-y 
ment of this purpose; and as the orders intimated the -^ 
proach of battle, none of them hesitated to obey the^^'' 
mons. On the other side. Sir Robert called to his ^^'f 
tance Sir Hugh Calverley, and other captains of the CC- 
panions. AU this plan, and these summonses, werckn^" ' 
to the treacherous Sir John Menstreworth, and by i- 
communicated to the Constable of France, whoresohy 
^hy liis active movements, to prevent the plan of the i 
gUsh general, and strike a blow at the forces outof >»'' • 
Knolles proposed to form his army, while they wert','-; 
separated from the main body. For this purpose, a^^-_* 
of the march of Grandison, Fitzwalter, and their p^" 
the constable contrived to meet them at a place c5 
Pont Volant, half way before they could join with Kno'' ' 
and attacking them with nearly double their niinV? • ' 
reduced them soon to extremity. The English, ho«'<^" 
alighting from horseback, defended themselves for ^'••' 
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me maafuDy on foot, with swords, spears, and^battle- 
xes. They could not, however, long" endure so unequal 
combat; and as their pages, who held their horses, ned 
iixh them so soon as the day was lost, the principal part 
if the nobles engaged remained on the spot, either shun 
tr prisoners. This blow, which g^ve the greatest spirit 
o ^e. French, seemed proportionally discouraging to the 
ilnglish; and, as it happened so recently after Du Guesclin 
lad become constable, it gained him honour in the eyes 
»f the king, and of the nation, as affording' an earnest of 
lis important services. The immediate consequence of 
he defeat of the English at Pont Volant was that Sir Ro- 
bert Knolles, already prejudiced in King Edward's opimon 
or having taken rewards for sps^g the country of France, 
ell into such suspicion, that he hesitated for some time 
o trust himself within the bovinds of Britain. But the 
reason of Sir John Menstreworth becoming public, the 
explanations of the veteran Knolles were favourably re- 
ceived; and as the real traitor fell into the hands or the 
iSritish, and was executed for his perfidy, Knolles became 
intirely restored to King Edward's favour. 

The Constable of France did not long slumber sAer 
us success at Pont Volant, but taking the field ag^n at 
Candlemas, seized many fortresses, and with prevailing, 
though by no -means uniform good fortune, carried on 
the war in Guienne and the neighbouring counties. 

The Duke of Lancaster now supported at Bourdeaux a 
princely state, not inferior to that of the Black Prince 
himseli; whom he resembled in courage and pride, though 
he was unequal to him in good fortune, "or rather in that 
military science, by which good fortune is in a great mea- 
sure secured or improved. An alliance of his also, though 
the dnke was naturally led into it by what seemed tiie 
voice of prudence, and was certwnly that of ambition, 
contributed to force him into the false line of policy adopt- 
ed by the Black Prince himself. Don Pedro the Cruel, 
who died by the hand of his brother King Henry, before 
the Castle of Montiel, as we have already stated, left be- 
liiud him two dau|^hters, the eldest of whom was undoubt- 
edly heir to his km^om of Castile. These orphan prin- 
cesses were now residing in Gascony, pledges for a sum 
of money which had been borrowed by their father. 

IS* 
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J**}tn of irt.*inl VIA n'jrwr tr. 1'*jfc i.i'v^ -Wilis a^^- » t ■ ~ 

UinuXf \frth<:* !»v n, mj^ le tie stticii 'va* Trei_Licai ir 
unrru' tunc to hi* hrotijer the Lf2£i d CjiIht'iIC-- 
fhi* «inh:#ppy *»^''p» tlie LKike «t Li?'*raa:«r afi-t^r? v 
tIi/Ii'M»l»ifi» ari«nTi^ from the FrtTJcik vaar, §o izlisj is*- 
iHMiurotiH in th^uisrlves, Uie ^joket pCTjspect ot s : «~ 
r*-I with Ilcnn- the Kin^ of Castlie, wao becuBC is : ' 
jirfjiirncc a vcr>' violent and ciangerorjs enenky id Ejlt^ - 
whicli WM not long in expenencmg- tbe ejects of ^^ :^^- 
tnitv. 

In 1.171, the Duke of Lancaster, faarb^ i*ui >:• 
Kn^lttnd witli his royal bride, the Earl of Pembroke ' - 
np|)()intnd to miil oh commander-in-chief of tiie Eiu -^* 
fnrt'xn to the principality of Aquitaine. He had a : •-.' 
of forty nhipN, having on board a considerable bor 
troop*, with HUpplicd of money and ammmihioDcsKB*^ 
rrquiuitc tj) the Hupport of the sinking cause of Ed^'.' 
In tho Notith of France. Thus provided, he aailec •• 
Hoohrllri butnshc approached that place, hewasenrc'-.-- 
trrrd by a powerful fleet belonging to Hemy of Trt-«- 
tAinura, the actual King of Casdle, who was called irfi 
impcriouuly to cupouse the cause of the French, tiie Dui ' 
of linnrtiNtrr having in rijifht of his wife the princess Cc:- 
MtfUiCCi Inid etnim to his kingdom. (A. D. 1372. Jur.- 
'i'A,) The two navies of England and Spain encounter.-^ 
fittt'rly with each other, and the combat endured nntiJ it^ 
rvcning of the second day, when the Spaniards obtain?: 
a complete vi<^tory. It is said this superiority was owxr; 
not onlv to the size of tlie Spanish vessels, which wtr- 
larger than those of the English, but to the use of cannir 
m\ tho part of tho former— a weapon for the first tir 
made tise of in naval war. The greatest part of the E' 

ffUi*h fleet was burnt, taken, or sunk; and the Earl of Ptrr 
>ix>kc, often already mentioned, son-in-law to Edw>x 
III., remained, with many other knights of quality, pr- 
aonem of war to tho Spaniards. Such were the first ev. 
fniits flowing fi'om the marriage of John of Gaunt wit' 
tho daughter of lion Pedro the Cruel. The failure r- 
tills Attempt to send supplies to Giuenne, left: that province. 
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I'ith all parts of the principality of Aquitaine, well-ni^ at 
he absolute pleasure of the Constable du Gtiesclin, wlio 
.Itemately by address and 5y arms, took and garrisoned 
nany places of strength, some with very little resistance, 
)thers with none at all. 

The case of Rochelle may be mentioned as an instance 
low much the feelings of the Gascon pcoJ>le were now 
umed against their late masters the Enghsh. Shortly af- 
er the naval battle which we have already mentioned, and 
wvbicb was fought off this harbour, the mayor ofRochcUe, 
one John Chaudron, moved no doubt, by the issue of the 
sattle and defeat of the English, contrived a mode of sur- 
'endering that important seaport to the King of France. 
The English, however, had still a garrison in the castle, 
of which Phihp Mansel, an uneducated man of no pecu« 
liar sagacity, was the temporary governor. The mayor, 
havings secured a party of burgesses in his plot, undertook 
to circumvent the thick-headed commander of the citadel. 
He invited Mansel to a civic feast, where he exhibited a let- 
ter under the broad seal of England, (one of an old date,) 
shrewdljr suspecting that the governor could not read a 
word of it. "You perceive from this letter," said the 
mayor, .boldly exhibiting it to the ignorant governor, 
** that the king has commanded the garrison of the castle 
and that of the city, to be alternately reviewed by the 
commanders of each; wherefore I will make my musters 
to-morrow, if it pleases you to review them; and you, if 
it please you, shall bring your force out of the castle, 
that I may inspect them in my turn in tiie manner here 
appointed." 

The incautious Mansel, affecting to believe and under- 
stand words which had no existence in the letter, was in- 
duced to bring his men out of the castle towards the field 
where the rendezvous was to be held. The mayor, see- 
ing 'the stratagem so far successful, interposed a strong 
body of armed citizens between the garrison and the cas- 
tle-gate, and compelled them to lay down their arms. It 
was probably by the patriotism of this mayor of Rochelle, 
that the city, thus won from the English by the courage 
or ingenuity of the citizens, was not siurendered to the 
Vrench crown absolutely, but only under stipulation that 
the citizens of Rochelle should have leave to demolisli 
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the ctttle, and be secured against the erection of anotiier 
also, that they should never be separated or aliented 
from the kingoom of France; and thirdly, that they should 
be allowed to coin money upon the same conditions on 
which the privilege was enjoyed by the city of Paris. 

The strong town of Poictiers also augmented the tri- 
umphs of the 'gallant constable. A skirmish shortly after 
took place of little importance in itself, but of conaders- 
hle weight from its consequences. The Lord de Greilir, 
renowned in our former history by name of the Ca^tal dc 
Buche, and often mentioned on account of his galkntzy, 
was made prisoner, and, as a captive of great consequence, 
was specify despatched to Paris. His worth and chanc- 
ter in war were not better known, than the constant fid^ 
lity with which he had served the cause of the English. 
The King of France, therefore, followed the policy whidi 
the Prince of Wales was thought 'to have adopted respect- 
ing Bertrand Du Guesclin, when the latter was made pn* 
soner at tiie battle of Navarette, that is, he would not £1 
any ransom upon the unfortunate warrior, who died in the 
course of five years an unredeemed captive. Authoo 
have said that the Captal, as a firm adherent of Edwud 
and of the Black Prince^ lost his health and spirits upon 
their decease/ and pined to death of melancholy in his 
confinement. 

In the meantime, the last post possessed by the Englisl} 
in Ciascony was the town of Thenars, then a place of coo- 
siderable strength. The constable speedUy formed the 
siege of the place, and pressed it on with such vigour, thai 
the English lords who were enclosed in it, consisting ot 
- the noblest and best of those partisans whom the nume- 
rous skirmishes and sieges had left, were contented to 
come to a species of terms not unusual at that time. They 
engaged to surrender against next Michaelmas, provided 
that the King of England, or one of his sons, should not 
before that time bring them succour in person. 

Edward,- to whom this agreement was communicated, 
expressed himself highly incensed, that a prince so un- 
warlike sis Charles of France, who was seldom seen witli 
armour on his back, or a lance in his hand, should gi^ 
him so much more trouble tlian all his martial predeces- 
sors, and once more swore to take the field in persoiu 
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vith the purpose, not only of relieving Thouars, but of 
nvading*, and finally conquering" France. The king put 
to seA accordingly, with, a considerable army, his desti- 
nation being the seaport of Rochelle; but the winds and 
ivaves were obstinately adverse to the course he pro- 
posed; and, after a desperate struggle. King Edward, to 
whom fortune had been so long mvourable by land and 
sea, saw himsdif absolutely obliged to return to England, 
iv'ithout relieving the fortress. 

Thouars was Sierefore left to its fate. The barons of 
Guicnne, who remsdned faithful to England, offered in- 
deed, at the very last, to advance with twelve hundred* 
spears to the rehef or this important place, provided the 
besieged would accept of their assistance. But the 
kni^bts enclosed within the town had plighted their faith 
to surrender to the constable, unless Edward, or one of 
his sons, came in person to their relief. Thouars, there- 
fore, was g^ven up to the French, on the terms of the 
treaty. 

The cause of England in Prance being at this low ebb, 
the King of France thought he might very safely take 
the opportunity to avenge himself upon the Count de 
^lontfort, Duke of Bretagne, whose father had been 
one of the principal instigators in fostering the original 
war between England and France. The prince at whom 
he aimed this blow was, indeed, already well-nigh forced 
from his dominions by two of his own subjects, the Con- 
stable du Guesclin, and Oliver de Clisson, both steady ad- 
herents of the French, and equally inimical to the Eng- 
lish. Having g^ned tliis great advantage over John de 
Montfort, Charles resolved to pay no attention to the neu- 
trality secured to him by a special article of the treaty of 
Bretigny. But, disregarding this engagement, he deter- 
mined not to permit a person so hostile to him to reign as 
a pet^ sovereign in Bretagne, and accordingly drove him 
out ot his own country, and obliged him to take refiige 
in England. ^ Edward, however, on the arrival 6f his ijlly 
and relative, in this expatriated condition, was not want- 
ing in such exertions as might have a chance of repairing 
the sinking affairs of the Duke of Bretagne. 

H§ raised an army of fifty thousand men, which, under 
the command of the Duke of L<jincaster, landed ftt Ca» 
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Ibbb^ 01 snzmcer. ITTZ. vi^ the purpose, on the dnke*s 
part, of enmlarin^ his 6?±.<r^ deed% restoring the £n§&h 
xtfajTSv laii rec^'iii^ the IXxke of Breta^e m his ?o- 
▼ernmeiB:. But. as w-js the £kte of all Edward IITs. bi- 
ter exTe-iitiDaay no resuh lotiovcd worthy erf" such gr&i* 
preparation*. 

Th^e Duke of Ijecaster saHkd firom Cahds, at the bead 
of his aarmy- He kid with bim the Earls of Warwkt 
StatlFord, S^jfTjlk, with Lord Edward Spencer. Tlit\ 
■HTched with precaution, being: doselT "watched by thrK 
armies of the French, one commanded by the Duke oi 
^Bttr^indy, oce br the Duke of Bourbon, a ^lird, conssi- 
m^ chicfty of cavjby, headed by the iTidelatigable I>J 
GuescHn, which followed in the rear of tibe !EnglLdi« cav 
ting- off all who stmyed from th^ sfaindard; and, thus 
enclosed and obserred, the English couM inake hvie 
spoil upon the countr}', without exposing^ themsebres t) 
instant retaliation. 

Their generals, too, differed in opimon. John is 
M ontfcvt pressed the Duke of Lancaster to lead his troops 
into Bretagne, insisting that the reconquest of his duchv 
was the chief object of the war. The Duke of Lancas- 
ter, on the other hand, was detenmned to inarch to Bout* 
deaux, to establish the English power in Gascony. He 
accordingly precipitated his course to Bourdeaux, and at 
length reached that cit}*, but not without losing- four-fifths 
of his anny in a hurried and <Usastrous inarch thither. 
Nor were me Duke of Bretagne and the Duke of Lan- 
caster ever afterwards on the same footing of good un- 
derstanding which once sub»sted between them. 

King Charles, perceiving the dissension between the 
Duk^ of Bretagne and his powerful ally, thought the time 
was fayourable to his great object of uniting to the crou-n 
the duchy of Bretagne, whose sea coasts, and the friend- 
ship of its sovereigns, had so often afforded fiicility to 
invasions from England. He accordingly proposed the 
forfeiture' of this powerful vassal to the Estates of Prance, 
and obtained their sentence to that effect. But the Bre- 
ton lord% although unfriendly to the Duke's English al- 
liance, w^ere attached to their independence, and to the 
De Montfort family. iLnstead of confirming tiiem in their 
love for France, by uniting them with the empire. Charter* 
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provoked their resentment by this attempt at confisca^ 
ion. The nobles of Bretagne returned to the allegiance 
>f their duke, and readily assembling in anns, drove the 
E'rench out of the bounds of the dukedom, and invited 
lome John de Mpntfort from his exile in England. The 
ssue of tliese events belongs to the next reig^. A truce 
lad concluded the bloodshed of this war for a period of 
)ne year. Kuig Charles himself was taken ill, with little 
lope of recoveiy. 

An incident occurred which tended to sadden, in no 
;mall degree, the thoughts of his dying bed. This 
vas the death of the valiant Du Guesclin, who held, by 
he king^s personal choice, with so much advantage to 
he country, and gloiy to himself, the baton of High Con- 
itable of France. He had been employed in the war in 
3retagne, and still more recently in that of Guienne; and 
lad m both conducted himself with the same gallantry 
md success which he had all along exhibited. The last 
ict of his life was laying aege to the Chateau neuf du 
Randun. He had sunmioned the fortress, in terms which 
kvere boldly but respectfully answered by the command- 
int. Onms refiisal to surrender, Du Guesclin pitched 
his tent before the place, and pressed it by a close sie^e. 
It is said, with little probability, that the melancholy m- 
spired by the obstinacy of the resistance, first brought on 
disease in thi^great captain. Bertrand Du Guesclin must^ 
however, have been too well acqusdnted with the chances 
of war, to feel, as a great misfortune, the prolonged* op- 
position of a petty ^rtress. He fell ill, however, from 
whatever cause, and became speedily conscious that he 
was upon his death-bed. Willing to expend his last ^lark 
of life in the service of the country to which it had been . 
dedicated, Du Guesclin sent the commandant of Chateau 
neuf du Randun, a "positive summons to surrender the 
place instantly, if he de^red to profit by his interces- 
sions with the King of France in his favour. The com- 
mandant, moved by the resolute and severe tone in which 
this message was delivered, declared he woidd deliver the 
keys of his fortress to the Constable of France, but to 
no leader of inferior deg^ree. He was conducted, there- 
fore^ to the tent of Du Guesclin,* but he was no longer 
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alive; and the commaiidant was compelled to lay the ez- 
blems of submission at the feet of a lifeless oofpse. 

Thus died, in the very act of leconqaeniig' the b- 
merobered provinces of his countxy, a champkm th.: 
whom the rolls of history contain few braver or nr-^; 
successful. Du Guesclin was not exempted fiom the c^ J 
qualities of the time, for his valour was otxasooaSfy slI- 
bed by cruelty; but his rise froai onhnaiy rank to sks:- 
ncss, was the effort of his own high talents^ and, emplou : 
OS ihcy were in the sernce of his countiy, those taleri 
could not be too much admired or praised. It was r ' 
his least merit that all the liberal donati<ms of land &r< 
treasure conferred on him by the king were onifbnnly tf- 
plied by him to the public service; so that Charles, thot^ 
conscious what he owed to this great and successful g^^- 
ral, could hardly devise the means of afibrding' hxdt a :^^ 
compense for his services. To fill up the vacancy occa- 
sioned by liis death, King Charles recommended to ii^ 
.council, that OUver de Clisson, Guesclin's inend amdO' 
panion in arms, a Breton, too, like himself, should be ar- 
pointed to succeed him. Meantime, though now affectc: 
by disease, certainly incurable, whatever was its. origr» 
Charles V. still studied the great purpose of bis ambitic:^ 
which was the re-union of France into one kingdom. 

This desbable object had met with a great obstacle in 
the King of Navarre; Charles the Bad. This prince hx: 
claims, as he pretended, upon the crown of France itself: 
and^ besides, he was entitled to various possessions in se- 
veral parts of that kingdom, but especially in Normancj. 
To dispossess him of these was the object of Kir\ 
Charles Vs. dying policy; he revived, thCTefore, agaiib: 
the King of Navarre an accusation of high treason, -* 
liaving administered poison to the royal person of hi' 
He^e loi*d. This, as a high feudal delinquency, necessr- 
ly inferring the forfeiture of the fie^ had been reserrt\i 
as a charge against Navarre, when the time of mahn.^; 
such an accusation with effect should at length arrive. 
The noxious draught was said to have been so potent, 
that Charles Y. lost his haur and his nails, and retamed ■ 
the end of his life the . marks of having taken poisf >^ 
Yet though various other points of discussion had aibic 
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>et'vveen the princes, and more than one truce had been 
:ntered into, the affair was never judicially brought fbr- 
vard, until the expulsion of the Enghsh from so many 
cilices of importance in France had rendered any rebel- 
ion of Charles of Navarre of less consequence. The 
vicked prince Was deprived, by a sentence of the Es- 
ates, pf such dominions as he still held in France. His 
)cing condemned in tliis 'celebrated process, renders it 
icklom necessary to mention him hereafter? wherefore, 
AC anticipate the course of time, to narrate, in this place, 
Ue horrible death by which he closed an existence, which , 
was but a tissue of crimes. 

Continuing liis course of vicious habits as a man, and po* 
itical inti-ig-ues as a prince, till he was full sixty years old, 
[he ditiiculties which Charles tlie Bad had incurred in the 
wars between Spain, England, and France, obhged tliis 
)rince to demand a heavy capitation tax from his subjects 
i)( Navarre. He proposed that the wealthy inhabitants 
should pay ten francs, inferior persons five, and the rest 
[>f his subjects one franc each. The deputies representing 
the different bodies and towns of the kingdom of Navarre 
a.ssured him, that as they were not yet acquitted of a tax 
lormerly laid upon them, they were not able to endure this 
r.ew imposition, and therefore conjured him to have mercy 
on his subjects. By way of answer to these remonstrances, 
C-liarles caused the deputies to be enclosed in a strong- 
walled gtuden, where he had conferred with them. Tliey 
were thus strictly confined, and sparingly supplied with 
ir.t at and drink, while Charles caused the heads of three 
of their number to be struck off^ in order to intimidate the 
others. How this tragedy woidd otherwise have ended, 
is uncertain; for Heaven, in its own time, and by extra- 
ordinary means, put an end to tliis wicked prince's ty- 
ranny. 

The King of Navarre's habits of profligacy had so far 
reduced his constitution, that he was ordered by the phy- 
sicians to swathe himself in a vestment steeped in spirit of 
whie. By the same advice, his bed was warmed with a 
cliauffoir of hot coals; and he had used these means of 
recovering natural heat repeatedly witliout accident. But 
\^ bile he was agitating these cruel resolutions against the 
deputies of his subjects, and using this course of brining 
Vol. II. 16 
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bknsrlTto wmtii, ** by the pleasure of Gk)d," says Frois- 
sut. ** or of the devU, the fii^ cau^t to his sheets, toA 
frwa that to his person, swathed as it was in matter highiy 
indamnuLble.** Before he could be rescued, be was buir.: 
to the bowels^ yet suirived fifteen days, in indescribabk 
wretchedness. Such was the horrible end of the wicked 
Kin^ofNaTarre. ^ 

>Ve retuin to the purposes of King Charles of Fitnc? 
ttpcn his death-bed. While he meditated and endesToum: 
to ejcccute the changes already noticed, his own fife w 
draik-ingr near to a close. He died a victim, it is saud, nff: 
Tefv probably, to the poison so long before administered 
by the King of Navaire; and lus death was felt bytbe 
countnr with deeper r^ret than that of a sovereign is of- 
ten regarded. Quiet, sedate, tempeiute in his passkxB» 
viewing clearly, weiring deliberately, and wisely select- 
ii^ the\»bjects of his pofi^, Charles never rashly chaiigd» 
and rareh* uhiroately abandoned them. Though bora in 
wai^ke ^mea» he was himself no wanior; and this was a 
fortunate circumstance, ance he was never liable to be 
driven forward by the vehement desire of personal dis- 
tmction, or the sense of personal shame, which hunied 
hb predecesson, Ph3ii> ot Valois and John, into the &tal 
fidos of Cresay and Poictiers. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Icceasian of Charles VZ9 when only twelve years of age-^ 
JRegency of the Duke ofMnjoUf who seizes the Treasures of 
Charles y.^ which he afterwards employed in adwrndng 
his own claim to the Crown of Sicily and Naples-'^m 
JEnsUsh army und&r the Duke of Buckingham sent to the 
assisianee of Count de Monifort, who promises to support 
them, but makes a Peace with France^ and compels his 
JSngUsh Allies to evacuate Bretagne — Disorders tn Flanr 
ders — Inwrredion of the Gheniois, under D^Arteviller^ 
The French espouse the part of the Earl of Flanders, and 
the English that of the Insurgents — Defeat of the Jnswr" 
gents at Bosebecqufi — Marriase of Charles VL — Easpedl- 
tion of the Bishop of Nonmdir^he Bishop worsted, and 
compelled to retreat to Calais— Esxmedition of the Duke of 
Jlnjou, to establish his claims to the Throne of Najiles~~ 
his Failure, and Death-Adventures of two Captmns of. 
Free Companions, Geoffrey Tite^noir and Am^rgot Mar- 
cell — Vhsuecessful Attempt of the Duke of Lancaster to 
conquer Castile, the Crown of which he ckdmed in right 
oflus Wife, the Daughter of Don Pedro the Cruel—Wreck 
of a French Fleet assembled in the ffarbour ofSluyse for 
the Inmsion of England— Jirrest of Oliver de CUsson, 
Consiahle oflhrance^ by the Duke of Bretagno—his Mpri' 
sonment, and Bansom, 

UNTOBTxnrATXLT foT the kingdom of France, the sue- 
ceaaor of Charles the Wise, who was also named Charles^ 
beings the sixth king so called, was at this time only twelve 
years old; and there was a necessity for appointing a re- 
gent. The Duke of Anjou, the eldest brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, had beea one of the most active leaders 
during his life, and was supposed to be possessed of con- 
^derwle talent; he was a mortal enemy to the £nglish» 
and a principal actor during the late reig^ in making war 
upon them m the south of France. They accused him 
also of treachery in breaking his word of parole; and his 
chso^icter in general did not stand visry high for truth and 
sinceri^. 
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This prince obtained however, the regency by tv- 
pointment of the Estates, but the education and persrr.^ 
care of tlie king^vas not trusted to the Duke of Any 
the Duke of Burgundy, the kin^s uncle by the failK:- 
side, and the Duke of Bourbon, who bore him the f:;" 
relation by the mother's, being appointed his immedi-t 
personal guardians. 

Unhappily for France, the reg'ent Duke of Anjou hr.1: 
private interest of his own entirely different fronk tliat '" 
the kingdom at large. The last Queen of Sicily and >":• 
pies was the celebrated Joan, who possessed these f../ 
provinces in her own right. She was a profligate and r. 
famous person, who, besides leading a vicious coarse -^ 
life, had rid herself of her husband, Andrew, by assas^ '^J 
tion. It is said, that one day this unfortunate prince foir: 
her weaving a cord made of silk and gold so remarks: 
in appearance, that he was induced to ask what purpof 
she designed to apply it to. Joan truly answered, ** it v^*- 
designed to hang her husband with;*' and shortly atV- 
caused this cruel assassination to be performed by the vir 
cord in question. At the period of her death, this unit; - 
py queen, by the counsel and advice of the Pope, -e- 
queathed her crown and dominions to the Duke of Aniu:. 
who, with the flattering prospect before him, of -a kinj- 
dom which was to be his own, was little disposed to rv. 
due attention to the interests of that country of which '.r 
was regent for his nephew. One of his first resolutions 
(and certainly one which could not be vindicated on y.'-' 

Principle of morality,) was to seize upon the treasDres' 
ic late King Charles, his brother, who, by his policy s-.i 
economy, had amassed large sums of gold and silver, W'hk . 
he kept concealed in the castle of Melun. The s'.r, 
amounted, it is said, to seventeen millions of francs. V: • 
lence, and even threats of death, were unscrupuloib! 
employed, to make the old officers of Charles commu •• 
eate the knowledge of his treasure. They were at Icnc* 
obliged to produce it; and the Duke of Anjou took p'^ 
session of this mass of wealth. 

The first effort of the new government, divided as th-.. 
were by the various claims of the princes of the bloi> :. 
was exerted to procure a settlement amongst them; a*^ 
for some time at least, their desire of a relaxation of tax:. 
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seemed to mtlinate a sincere wish to alleviate the heavy 
buxdois of the people. This flattering prospect disap- 
peared under the disumon of the princes of the blood roy- 
vlL. We have ahready said that the Regent Duke o^ Aniou 
seized upon the treasures of his brother Charles V., with- 
out having any personal title to do so; he epiployed them, 
as I will hereafter show you, in an attempt on Naples and 
Skafy—^ purpose which proved totally useless to himself, 
and danTCrous to France, on which it entailed a long 
oooise of disasters. 

Tliere was at this time a schism in the Roman Catholic 
Church; that is, two Popes had been chosen, who were 
acknowledged in opposition to each other by different 
kingdoms of the Christian world, and both of whom as- 
pired to wield the sword and the keys of Saint Peter. 
The one, who assumed the name of Urban, resided at 
Koroe; the other, under the title of Pope Clement, held 
his seat of church government at Avignon, in the south of 
France. Each had his separate college of cardinals, and 
each, affected the power and authority of the full papal 
sway. 

The Duke of Anjou had no great difficulty in prevail- 
ingf upon the anti-pope, Clement, to declare m favour of 
bis title to the crown of Naples and Sicily, under the be- 
quest of Queen Joan. He did so with the greater show 
of authority, as he alleged that the deceased Joan had put 
all her dominions and seigniories at the disposal of the 
Church, and that, therefore, the Pope had the strongest 
reason for supporting and defending her subsequent be- 
quest to the Duke of Anjou, which was made by his conr 
sent. 

While, therefore, Anjou was pursuing his own ends, 
the English might have made considerable, and perhaps 
saccesnid efforts, for the recovery of the dominions which 
they had lost in France. Of tliese dominions, Calais, 
Bourdeaoz, and Bayonne, places which had to be gani- 
soned at a great expense, were the chief remains of Ed- 
wards ni's. conquests wbach his successor retained. They 
wete important towns, and required larg^ larrisons. 
Chcri>o u rg and Brest were also at tiiis time in the hands 
of the Englidi. (A. D. 1378.) That nation had been 
admitted mto the fonner town by the King of Nayaire 

16» 
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when he lost his other dominions in Normandy; and the 
Duke of Bretagne had given up Brest to them in the like 
manner, when he found that tlxe French king was likely 
to expel him from his duchy. 

It was after iiiuch efiti*eaty that the Enghsh Parliament 
consented to the continuance of the heavy taxes necessarv 
to the defence of these possessions, and for tl^e msuntf 
nance of a lingering wartai'c, which had not been of late 
years gilded over eitlier by national glory or success. 
They did consent, however, and their doing so was abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the war in Bretagne; for, al- 
though the duke had returned to tliat country, in .conse- 
quence of the invitation of his subjects, who were deter- 
mined to resist their subjection to the crown of France, 
Btill it was impossible that he could be successful in main- 
taining tlie independence of Bretagneor his own, without 
assistance from England. 

A large army \^'as therefore sent into France by the 
way of Calais, under the command of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, afterwards known as the good Duke Ilumphrey 
of Gloucqster, vmcle to King Richard II. This force did 
little more than waste the neighbourhood after the ijishion 
of the later English invaders; and when they advanced 
towards Bretagnc, in which province they were destined 
to serve, the death of Charles V. had inspired their ally, 
John de Montfort, with tlie hopes of making a separate 
peace with France, without embarrassing liimself witli the 
claims of his allies of England. The reason of this d^ 
reliction, was, tliat he found his subjects, alUiough at- 
tached to his person, and determined against subjec- 
tion to France, yet equally offended with his strict al- 
liance with England, and indisposed to admit these con- 
federates irito their strong places and castles. The duke 
was therefore induced to try whether he could be ad- 
mitted to peace with the French government of tlie day 
by a separate ti'eaty, now that the death of the king, who 
hated him personally, had removed every obstacle to hi> 
becoming connected with France as a vassal. With tli:S 
view, following a policy wliich was that of a perfidious 
age, De Montfort, on tlie one hand, invited the English to 
lay siege to Nantz, the capital town of Bretagne, assuring 
them that he would support them with a sufficient arnivj 
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-wbile, on the other, he negotiated for a separate peace 
■with the authorities who had succeeded to the government 
of France. He found little difficulty in the execution of his 
purpose^ and, being received by the French into their al- 
liance, he dictated to his late allies the English, as a mea- 
sure of necessity, the evacuation of the territories of Bre- 
tagne, wliich they had entered at his request. It is re- 
markable, tliat notwithstanding this striking instance of 
perfidy, the Duke of Bretagne retained so much influence 
with the French and En^sh as to be able again to impose 
himself upon both in the character of a mediator. 

Both these kingdoms, 4ndeed, were at this time in a si- 
tuation unfavourable alike to foreign and domestic policy, 
and which obliged them to submit rather to the course of 
events, than attempt to direct them. Charles VI. of 
France, and Richard 11, of England, were both minors. 
Neither was of distinguished capacity, though both of 
good dispositions. Each was held in the management of 
uncles or near relations, who quarrelled among them- 
selves, pursued their own interests, with little regard to 
those of their sovereign, and entirely neglected those du- 
ties which they were solemnly boui^d to discharge. 

The condition of the two kingdoms resembled each 
other, like that of the sovereigns. The people, in either 
countty, exhausted with taxation, and with all the evils of 
a burdensome war, had shown themselves mutinous and 
insubordinate; and the great insurrection of Wat Tyler 
and the commons of England rivalled in its horrors the 
Jacquerie of France, and tlie still -continued mutinies of 
Pans. In a word, the state of the two kingdoms resem- 
bled that which is told of the hound and the deer, who 
exhausted themselves in a long course, until the stag be- 
came unable for a last effort at escape, while the dog waa 
equally incapable of a final attempt to secure his prey. 

Abroad, both kingdoms were embanasscd with factious 
neighbours, — tlie Flemings, for example, whose nume- 
rous and constant intestine divisions formed a temptation 
to the French and English to tiike pait in their dissensions. 

Before giving an account, therefore, of tlie intestine 
discords of the princes of the blood at court, the rasli ex- 
pedition of the Duke of Anjou to Naples, and other raat- 
leri concerning France alone* we will say something of 
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die disoidei* of llMidcr^ ift wWdi FiMice ai^ 

were M ufloal interested. 

You remember the fete of Jacob d'AiteriUe tiie brew- 
er at one tinic the tmcontrolled demagogue among the 
citizens of the great towns in Flanders, and at length 
shun in a tumult by the inhabitants of Ghent. This per- 
son had ason named Philip, who, undeterred by his &- 
thcr's &te, and possessed of his fither's popular talents, 
contrived to raise himself to as much anthoiny among his 
feHow-dtizerib as ever was possessed by hisfetha-, though 
the ally of Edward III. This was no sudden aducT^nnesit 
Philip d'Artcville, appalled perhaps by Ws fiither's fite, 
remamed during early Bfe estranged from all the objects 
of popular ambition, and liiong much as a private citizen. 
But a set of events were on the eve^f taking place, which 
tended in their consequences to call him into public view 

and action. ^ 

The people of Bruges, with the consent of the Earl of 
Tlanders, nad meditated certain improvements on the 
diannel of the river Lys. TWs gave great umbrage to 
the dtizens of Ghent, lest the course ot the river shoidd 
be interrupted; and a faction was formed in that city, dis- 
tinguished by wearing white hats, at the head of which 
was placed John Lyon, a burgess, who had once been in 
great estimation with the Earl of Flanders, but now adopt- 
ed the popular side, and became that prince's bitter 

enemy. , . ^ o . 

The wearers of the white hats rose m mutiny, defeated 
and killed the bsulie of Ghent, who attempted to subdue 
them in the name of the earl, and made sallies li<om the 
town, burning the earl's castle of Andreghen. Several 
places in Flanders made common cause with Ghent; while 
the earl threatened the city with severe punishment for 
the loss and insults to which he had been subjected? and 
with that purpose he besieged, or rather blockaded, the 
town with littie effect. The great population of the 
Ghe(i^<^^ enabled them to keep the field, not^thstanding 
the displeasure of the earl; and although many citizens 
disapproved internally of the violence of the white hats, 
no burgher dared publicly cUssent from their proceedings. 
The in8ui:;gent8 obtained several advantages over the exA, 
»'*«<^ ^Ued him to raise the nege of the place. 
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<r\\\ il was apparent to wise men, the white hats were 
*Alling in reputation? and their leader John Lyon having 
' lied, under suspicion of j)oison, it was thought impossible 
lo find any man of sufficient courage or influence to sup- 
T>ly his place; a^d thus a severe attack from the oppo^te 
party was likely to overthrow the insurgent faction. At 
tai^ crisis Philip d*Arteville emerged from obscurity, and 
rose to the head and management of the insurgents of 
Ciheiit, securing his authority by many acts of arbitrary 
power. D'Arteville was specially encouraged to the part* 
Ke acted by the instigation of a subtle citizen called Pe- 
ter Dubois, who, before promising him his interest in the 
city, thus questioned him, whether he possessed the qua- 
lities necessary for a demagogue. '* Can ye bear yourself 
high,** said he, " and be cruel among the commons, and 
especially in such tilings as we shall have to do? A man 
is nothing worth, uAless he be feared and dreaded, and 
at the same time renowned for cruelty. Thus must the 
Flemings be governed; and you must have no more re- 
gard for the life of man, or pity for their sufferings, than 
of the life of the brtites which we kill for food." Philip 
d'Arteville assented to this lesson- and by the recom- 
mendation of Dubois, and the recollection of his father's 
original popularity, he was chosen governor of Ghent, 
an<l leader of the insurgents in Flanders. 

Thus were tlie Earl of Flanders, and the citizens of 
his towns, once more in open ai'ms against each other. 
The French, espousing, as formerly, the cause of the 
£arl of Flanders, despatched forces to his assistance; and 
tlie English government, though distracted by domestic 
confusion, failed not, as usual, to send to Calais an army 
to assist d'Arteville and the insurgent citizens. 

The French Prince, who had the greatest personal in- 
terest in this revolt of Flanders, was Phihp, Duke of 
Burgundy, son-in-law and heir to the earl of that country. 
To him, therefore, tlie Earl of Flanders naturally carried 
his complaint, stating, that these traitors, the insurgents 
of Ghent, his own native liegemen, had destroyed the 
house in which he was bom, broken to pieces the font in 
which he was christened, done liim every manner of des- 
pite, and were now hkely to ruin his remaining heritage. 
In all this the Duke of Burgundy saw the necessary de- 
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•oUtJon of a heritage that should one day be hl» own, and 
therefore, having much influence in the administnitiuiof 
France, he resolved that the king, his nephew, and all 
his peers, should march into Flanders, and fight against 
tiiose insurgent burgesses, who were likely to lay that 
fine country entirely waste, or declare it independent of 
its earl and his nobility. Accordingly, the Ring of FHnce, 
under the guidance of his uncle, the Duke of Buj^;undy, 
marched into Flanders at the head of eighty thousand 
men. 

The war was conducted with great ^gpur on the part 
of the French. Yet Philip d'Arteville, on this trying oo- 
canon, showed both dexterity and courage. From Ghent 
and the confederate towns he collected a numerous army. 
Those who fought under lum were arrayed in cassocks of 
different colours, to mark the various towns they bekmged 
to; they were armed chiefly with ipikes, and fought en- 
tirelv on foot, forming one main battalion or <Svuioo. 
Hieir captain, D'Arteville, alone kept a good horse be- 
nde him, not for the purpose of flignl, but for-tbat of fol- 
lowing the French in the chase, ^n^ch, he doubted not, 
^ould be the consequence of the battle. The countiy, 
divided by rivers and canals, was favourable to the Fie- 
minKs. 

After some lesser skirmishes, the two armies encoiinter- 
ed each other in a pitched battle near the town, of Bose- 
becque. The Fleming^, for a time, made a most despe- 
rate and gallant defence; but as they were attacked by the 
flower of the French chivalry, headed b^ the princes of 
the blood, and by the king in person, the msurgents were 
at length broken by the charge of the horses and lances. 
(A. D. 1381, Nov. 27.) As the knights and men-at-aims 
jgjave no quarter to an eneny, whom they reckoned so infe- 
rior to themselves, twenty-five thousand men were left slain 
upoa the field. Philip d'Arteville fell bravely fitting; 
and the victory was so well improved, that most of tbe 
towns which had been in insurrection, submitted peaceably 
to the dominion of France, though Ghent still held out 

Shortly after he had been thus replaced in his dominions, 
Louis, Count of Flanders, died, and the Duke of Burgundy 
beoame established as a very great prince, enjoying not 
only his deceased fiither-in-Iaw's seigniories, which compre- 
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tended the whole country of Flanders, but his own domi- 
lions of Burg^undy and Aitois, — forming together a strong, 
compact, and powerfiil principality, which, though now 
ts lonl was so nearly coanected with the crown of France 
ts to be its principal regent, became in after times a dread- 
ed enemy dTthat power. 

About this time, the King of France, by the advice of 
Lhe I>ake of Burgundy, was wedded to a beauti^ German 
princess, Isabella, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria. It was 
remarkable that the young prince declined acceding to the 
mateb; until, contrary to me usage of princes, he was per- 
mitted to see the princess to whom he was to be betrothed. 
He was delisted with her external beauty, but had no 
means of perceiving the bad qualities of the mind which 
were lodged in so beautiful a form. Meanwhile the duke 
took the opportunity of the king's German match, to make 
an advantageous barg^n for his own son, with the daugh- 
ter and heiress of Albert, Count of Zealand, Hainault, and 
Holland, affording the prospect of a succession which might 
make a formidable adcution to the dominions of Burgundy 
and Flanders. 

From the bloody field of Rosebecque, in which the power 
of the insurgent Flemings had been broken, the young 
Kxng^ of France hurried back to his own capital of Parisy 
which had been for a considerable time more or less in mu- 
tiny against him, as formerly against his father Charles Y. 
The Parisians had rendered their city in some def;ree tena- 
ble by building walls, digging trenches, drawmg barri- 
cades across the street, and thus impeding the entrance of 
the niilitaty; and they themselves had assumed the title of, 
maillotins, or malleters^ from the mallets with which they 
were generally armed. In order to overawe the ^oung 
king, they dirolayed before him this force, amountmg to 
tliirty thousand men; but, instead of being daunted, Chso'les 
was provoked by their assuming an appearance of menace* 
and, despinng &eir nimibers, entered his capital as if by 
force of arms, and seized, without scruple^ upon two oV 
three hundred leaders of the roalleters, several of whom 
were put to death for some succesnve days, in requital or 
former acts of insubordination. The gates of the city were 
also pulled down, the citizens disarmed, and the influrrec- 
uon*^ for the time was effectually subdued. 
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quiriliniT Millie .nir»iiTt;«:t:ini» :n ^s own ai^iiorjrrt:. He i:* "^^ 
otfertiti ijia 4<irviciia, upon cvirtaln ttfrois^ 0£* mctiey ::■ -' 
ptud, to raise dir-ie thiriisand xt:n-j.L-am:s and three ----• 
flond arciiers, ^ii.cli he nrt:T:c»*;ti to tracsrort to C^-'S 
and tiiere act iii bch^ f :}i *Iiti Fle:"ii."4> This was ^■''p 
seine rr.easiire a re". :r"*^'-3 u id-1'ta.k:* «:; for the v."'. i- 
b'.snop, WHO declictii "jncuily for tli-i ri.^atsrf Po^peC:.-^"* 
in tuie aciiiboi ot' aie c!^\»rch.» nrode it i princlpoi ebji.ct(.t 
his expedition, to remove liis coni'Detitor Clement, vii'?ji 
he held to be an anti-pope, from the cit\- of Avi.srnoD. ^''- 
nohtes of England tuougriit veil of thii enterprise of ti-^e 
biabop; but wlnle they were in del be ration upon the sub- 
ject, the battle of Robcbecque was fougiit, in which B*A'- 
teville was killed, sirid his army of irisiir^ents totallf i^-- 
feated, whereby the whole countn* of Flanders fell to t:.; 
Trench interest, which was natunJiy embraced bytheD^ j^- 
of Burgundy, son-in-law and successor of the last e:v!. 
Louift of ilanders. Then, indeed, die English governnv ' 
blamed their own indecision, and began to censure c-*^ 
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Other, for not having sent timely succours to D'Artevlue 
•• Had these poor Flemings," they said, " who fought so 
well in their own rude manner, been joined by but tw • 
thoufund English spears and six thousand archers, not a 
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frenchman would have escaped death or captivity. But 
here is a good time to come. The French king has con- 
|\iered Flanders ? we will conquer it again for Richard of 
England-*' This species of reasoning induced many dis- 
.ing^shed men, as Sir Hugh Calverley and others, to join 
hii expedition under the Bishop of Norwich, although its 
rhance of success was greatly diminished by the defeat of 
itosebecque. 

The martial prelate took the sea accordingly, and landed 
It Calais tlie 23d day of April, 1383. When the English 
arrived at this place, the Bishop of Norwich was in great 
tiaste to move against the Earl of Flanders; althoug'h, 
itrictly speaking, his commission limited him to attack and 
destroy those only who owned Clement as the Pope. Some 
disputes there were upon this subject; but the fiery pre- 
late was not to be restrained by remonstrances, nor dis- 
)>osed to limit bis commission to the letter. I^e defeated 
iui army of thirty thousand French and Flemings, in the 
French interest, and made himself master of Gravelines 
a>i^d Dunkirk, Burburgh, and several other towns; and be- 
sieged Ypres, which was valiantly defended. The besiegers 
sent to the people of Ghent, who had still, notwithstan£ng 
the defeat at Bosebecque, remained in insurrection against 
the Earl of Flanders; and as they jojrfuUy obeyed the sum- 
mons, and came in large numbers, with great hope of suc- 
cess, the siege was closely pressed. The ^ng of France, 
therefore, instigated bv the Duke of Burgundy, his uncle, 
assembled an army of twenty thousand men-at-arms, and 
more than threescore thousand of other troops, for the pur- 
pose of relieving Ypres. 

This news alarmed the bishop, whose force was too 
>i'eak to abide the arrival of such an army. The siege 
was raised in such haste and disorder, that the besiegers 
took different routes to seciu*e themselves; some march- 
ing towards Burburgh, under Sir Hugh Calverley and Sir 
Thomas Trivet? and the rest of the army, under the per- 
sonal command of the bishop, retreating towards Grave- 
Vmes. The party under Calverley halted for some time at 
the town of Bergues. The French host approached th em 
just after they had occupied the place. "It was beautiful," 
^ys Froissart, " to behold this royal armament, their ban- 
ners and pennons flying, their spears and helmets glisten- 
ing against the sun, ^eir number so great that it could nof 
Vol. U. 17 
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be ascertained, and their spears appearing like a thici 
wood I" Sir Hugh Calverley was at first inclined to have 
fought the French at Bergues, disdaining all difference of 
niunbers; but, on better retlections^ withdrew to the town 
of Burburgh, which was stronger, though unfortunately 
the houses were most of them tbatched> and thus liable to 
be set on fire. 

Here the party of English defended themselves valianth 
for some time, until the King of France ordered a greit 
number of fagots for filling the ditches of the place, as 
one determined to carry it by st(»in. A small piece of aV 
▼er, called a blank, was pud to each peasant who should 
bring a fagot, and on these terms the ditches were socn 
filled. In Uiis extremity, the English leaders were glad to 
compound for permission to evacuate the place safely, an4 
return to Calais. Gravelines, whither the greater part of 
the English had retired, and where the bishop commanded 
in person, was surrendered in like manner, and on the sam^ 
conditidns as Burburgh. 

This expedition of the, Bishop of Norwich gave Httle sa- 
tisfaction to the English; and though it certsunly was not 
more useless than most of those which had lately been un- 
dertaken in France, the bishop undenveut botii censure 
and fine for its bad success. John of Gaunt, the Duke of 
I^ncastcr, was rather pleased than otherwise with the un- 
fortunate issue of the Bishop of Norwich's attempt; yet hs 
might have learned, from tne fate of the Duke of Anjou. 
whose situation in the court of France nearly reseinble<l 
his own m that of England, that he might be a loser, rather 
than a gainer, by the enterprise which he himself medita- 
ted, even if he had succeeded in tlie commencement. The 
following is a brief account of the Neapolitan expedition, 
which we have postponed till now, though it actually took 
place so early as 1382: — The Duke of Anjou, I have toU 
you, had made free with the treasures of his brother Charl« 
•v., in order to support the claim of succession, which the 
Pope and the Queen Joan had given him in Sicily and Na- 
ples. Dazzled with the prospect of a kingdom, he unwa- 
rily sacrificed the real power which he possessed as Regen: 
of France, for the romantic project ot making himself ^^ 
king in Italy. His brother, the Duke of Burgundy, w/io 
expected to succeed him as Regent, encouraged him in bis 
desperate enterprise. 
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The Duke of Anjou employed the wealth which he had 
Lcquired, in levying an army, which, in the days when the 
r>ee Companies were everywhere to be found, was, while 
here were funds to pay them, a matter of much ease. He 
icquired the siid of the Earl of Savoy, who joined Anjou 
A'ith a considerable body of his followers. In his progress 
ibrough Sicily, the French prince coined money, and as- 
sumed the titles of King of Naples, of Sicily, and Jerusa- 
lem, Duke of Apulia, and of Calabria. On the other handy 
bis competitor, Charles de Durazzo, as nearest heir of 
Queen Joan, cUdmed her kingdom as his inheritance,^ and 
bis title was affirmed by Pope Urban on similar grounds to 
those which moved his rival Clement to prefer mat of the 
Duke of Anjou. 

This prince had no means of withstanding such an army 
23 that led by the Duke of Anjou. Upon his first arrival 
therefore, in full strength, he resolved to avoid fighting, 
and watch the course of events. He saw with considera- 
ble equanimity liis country laid waste, and the city of Na- 
ples possessed by his rival. Charies of Durazzo, however, 
being satisfied in his own mind that the wealth of the Duke 
of Anjou must, in a short time, be exhausted, and his army 
disbanded for want of supplies, continued to protract the 
struggle- 
Accordingly, the necessitv of pa3ring and supporting an 
*nny, wfaidi conusted of fifty thousand men at least, soon 
^xliausted all the treasures which the Duke of Anjou had 
been able to collect. His rival exercised effectually the 
*Tt8 of Italian policy, and, by prolix negotiation, amused 
the Frenchman with personal challenges which he never 
designed to fulfil^ so tliat, at length, hb army being almost 
totally dissolved, and his treasures entirely exhausted, 
Louis of Anjou died of depressed spirits and disappointed 
hopes, at the village of Ban, tlie 10th of October, 1383. 
Charles of Durazzo, that he might seem to carry on his 
dissimulation even after the death of his rival, wore mourn- 
ing fop thirty days for the death of his competitor and mor- 
tal enemy — after which he took possession of his crown. 

It is said, that the ultimate cause of Anjou's ruin was a 
Ciithless follower, entitled Peter Craon, a Breton npble, 
afterwards fi^quentiy, but unhappily, distinguished in 
French history. He was a man of talent and social habits, 
for which he was highly valued at the profligate court of 
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France. This Craon had followed the Duke of Anjou to 
Italy, and in his neces^ties, that prince sent him to bring* 
some supplies of money, which he had left in France under 
the charge of his princess. The false emissary obtained 
the money; but, instead of bringing it back, as the count 
had enjoined him, he spent it at Venice in profligate, 
riotous, and expensive pleasures. Having, notwithstand- 
ing, ventured back to Paris after the Duke of Anjou's de- 
cease, Craon fell at first under the displeasure of the kin^, 
and was severely fined for breach of trust; but afterwirds, 
by the arts proper to such parasites, he recovered the fa- 
vour of the court, and again had confidence reposed in him, 
which put in his power once more the means of abusing 
and beUaying it. 

About tliis time, the Dulie of Bretagne, who had bome 
:^rms in the camp of the King of France during the expe- 
dition of the Bishop of Norwich, ventiured to make his ap- 
pearance in the chai'acter of nego^ator of a peace between 
France and England — ^a character somewhat singularly as- 
sumed by one who, like John de Montfort, had been un- 
faithful to both kingdoms. Neither, however, were pre- 
pared, by the couree of events, to submit to moderate 
terms; and while the English refused to hold in vassalage 
of France the few places which they still retained in that 
kingdom, the French were equally unwilling that a foreign 
nation should enjoy even the slightest independent posses- 
sion on their soil. No solid terras of peace, therefore, 
could be adjusted between the contending powers. 

In the meantime, France, more especially its south- 
western provinces, continued to suffer from the Free Com- 
panies, or bands of armed men, of whom I have often told 
j^ou before; they owned no king or country, but assembled 
m towns and castles, where they made their living" by force, 
and at the expense of the neighbourhood. Many of tbero, 
we have seen, rose from being captains of such robbers- 
fop such was their true description — into knights and gene- 
rals of great consequence. I think, however, you will better 
understand the character of this sort of persons, and con- 
ceive the scourge they must have been to a peaceful coun- 
try, by a short account of the history and death of two of 
their number. 

The province of Anvergne was particularly haunted by 
this banditti, because it abounds with passes, rocks, Uill^ 
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ind strong'-holds, of which tift Free Companions knew ad- 
mirably how to take advantag^e in war. Several of the most 
renowned leaders had settled themselves there, for the 
same reason that a mountainous region is peopled by ea- 
^lesy hawks, and other birds of prey, to wliom it affords 
opportunities of rapine, and means of concealment Two 
of these freebooters were distinguished above the others 
by their course, intelligence, and activity; their names, 
(at least the epithets by which they were distinguished in 
the wars,) were Amergot Marcell, and Geoffrey Tete-noir, 
that is. Black-head. They both professed to espouse the 
English cause; but it may be supposed that they only chose 
it because it afforded the most unlimited privilege of plun- 
der. Proissart's account of the death of these two cele- 
brated Companions is one of the most picturesque passages 
of bis lively work, and will make you better acquainted 
Vitli the lawless men who existed in that distracted time, 
than a lon^ dissertation of min^. 

Geoffrey Tete-noir obtained, by bribing a domestic, tlie 
means of obtaining possession, for himself and company, 
of the strong castle of Ventadour, belonging to an aged 
^^^l of that name, a quiet, peaceful man, whom the rob- 
bers dismissed without injuiy: such, indeed, had been the 
bargain of his treacherous squire, who siurendered the 
place. Geoffrey Tete-noir here prosecuted his professioa 
vith great success. " He was a liardy man," says the his- 
torian, " who knew neither fear nor pity, and would put 
to death a knight or squire as soon as a peasant, for he 
^*i^d for no one; and he was so much dreaded by his men, 
^at none dared displease him." This chieftain assembled 
a band of four hundred men, to whom he paid high wages 
Ttionthly, with the utmost regularity. He protected the 
country around Ventadour, so that no one dared to make 
incursions upon Uie territory. In his castle he held a kind 
^f open market, where goods and furniture, cloth of Brus- 
*^ peltry and mercery, with iron and steel ware, leather, 
^d other^comraodities, were to be found as plentiful as in 
the city of Paris. The castle was fully victualled for a 
wege, had it been to last seven years. Nay, occafflonally, 
to show his independence, T^te-noir chose to make war on 
the Bnglish as well as the French; and this jovial course of 
Jife he led for many years, more dreaded than any lawful 
*uthority in tiie country where he lived. 

ir» 
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But wben the French interest began to recover itactf'in 
these districts, the nobles and knights united themse/res 
together for the purpose of besieging the forts and castks 
of which these robbers had possession, and delivering the 
country, by feir means op by force, from these lawless com- 
panions. 

Accordingly, Sir William Ugnac, Sir John Bon-lance, 
and many others, knights of Auvergne and of the district 
of the iamosin, formed the sieg^ of Ventadour, for the 
safety of which Tete-noir was no way distressed, haiing 
plenty of ammunition and provisions. But one day, as he 
was heading his men in a sadly, he received a crossbow shot 
in the face. The medical persons thought that the wound 
was unattended with danger, had the patient observed the 
regimen prescribed; but he was a free-living persoQ, un- 
wont to self-denial of any kind. The consequence of his 
careless course was, that the wound proved noorta]. When 
Geoffrey T^te-noir felt biroself very ill, he summoned the 
principal officers of his Free Company to his djdng bed. 
He reminded them that he had long been their true cap- 
tsdn, and, being now about to die, was desirous to see 
them imite to choose a chieftain in his stead, who might 
be able to defend this strong and w ell-fumished castle, 
until the French should rsuse the siege. " I have served," 
he added, "chiefly under the shadow of the King of Eng- 
land, holding the service to be one in which there is much 
to be g^t, and you will do well to choose one who shall fol- 
low the same policy." The Companions heard their com- 
mander's woids in silence, and when they answered, i^ 
was to offer to T^te-noir the choice of his successor. 
Having named a kinsman of his own to this office, the 
patient proceeded to make his will; and it was one which, 
while it shows the wealth acquired by such people, is a 
curious evidence of their superstition, and their wild and 
irregular ideas of property, even when it was their own. 
•* In yonder chest," said the dying brigand, **are thirty 
thousand marks. I will give them according to my con- 
science. First, to the chapel of Saint George, in this cas- 
tle, fifteen hundred marks, to be spent in repairing the 
same; next, to my mistress, who has truly and faithfully 
^attended me, two thousand five hundred francs; to Allan 
Roux, whom I have named your captain, four thousand 
francs; ^ve htmdred to the varlets of my chamber; fifteen 
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hundred to the officers of my hous^old; the rest I give 
and. l>equeath thus: — Te be about thirty Compamons, all 
of one band; ye ought to be brethren, without debate, 
anger, or strife among you. Having paid these legacies, 
1 ^will that you divide the residue of the money, which you 
shall find m yonder chest, truly and equally among, you 
thiiiy. But if you be not content with my bequest, and 
that the devil do set debate amongst you, there stands a 
stout axe, break up the coffer, scramble for the money, 
and g-et it who canV The residuary legatees replied, 
that as they had always regarded their captain, while living, 
-with love and awe, so they would follow his behests when 
dead. 

Xhey continued to respect CreofFrey's testament after 
his death. But his successor Allan Roux, being surprised 
in a piece of intended treachery, was put to the sword, 
and the castle of Ventadour taken. 

The history of Amergot Marcell, whom we have men- 
tioned as a brother in the trade of war, and an occasional 
partner of T6te-noir, gives us a similar picture of their 
life. This worthy had, in like manner, acquired the strong 
castle of Aloys, in Auvergne; from it he made many suc- 
cessful inroads upon the country, which produced him a 
revenue of twenty thousand florins. But about the time 
of Tete-noir's death, the .Earl of Armagnac, and several 
French lords, were commissioned to get these robbers out 
of the country by bribery, if that should be necessary, 
since force was a doubtful and dangerous remedy. Mar- 
cell was after a time persuaded that he had better accept 
the offer made him, renounce his unlawful and violent 
proceedings, and, by means of the treasure he had ac- 
quired, live in future a peaceful life. In these sentiments, 
he delivered up to the Earl of Armagnac the castle of 
Aloys, situated in the v^ heart of Auvergne. 

Bat when he had resigned this strong-hold, he began to 
repent of having done so, and of having adopted reformed 
courses. He felt that there was a diminution of the re- 
spect and awe which he formerly inspired whenever his 
name was pronounced. The brigand is said to have la- 
mented his change of condition to the old companions of 
his rapine; and his recollections, as delivered by the 
historian, give a lively picture of his successful robberies. 
" To pilliage and rob,** he said, «• all things considered. 
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was a good life;'* and so he repented him of his good re- 
solutions, and thus addressed his old companions: — ** Sirs, 
there is no sport or glory in this world among' men of war, 
but to use such hfe as we hsLve done in time past. What 
a joy was it to us when we rode forth at adventurey and 
sometimes found by the way* a rich prior or merchant, or 
a route of mulesof Montpelier, of Nai-bonne, of Toulouse, 
or of Carcassonne, laden with Brussels cloth, or with furs 
coming from the fairs, or of spicery ware frooi Bruges^ 
from Damascus, from Alexandria! Whatever we met, ail 
was ours, or else ransomed at our pleasure. Then, fen- our 
living, the peasants of Limosin daily brought to our castle, 
wheat-flour, ready-baked bread, forage for our horses, 
good wines, beeves And fat sheep, pullets and wild fowl. 
We were furnished as though we had been king^^ when 
we rode forth, the whole country trembled for fear; all 
was ours, going and coming. How we took Carliishe, and 
James the Boui'ge of Compeigne; and how I and Perot of 
Bemoys took Chalucet! How did we scale with little aid 
the strong castle of Marquel, and how I received in ran- 
som thereof five thousand fi*ancs, told down on a fair table, 
and showed my gentleness by forgiving another thousand, 
for respect to the dauphin's children! By ray faith, this 
was a fair and a good life! and I repute njyself sore de- 
ceived when I rendered up the fortress of Aloys; since, 
well victualled as jt was, I could irnve kept it against all the 
world.*' 

Marcell's regret for tlie license of his earlj^ life naturally 
led to his resuming his fonner profession. It would be 
useless to trace his fai*ther exploits, though they are sin- 
gular enough. His mode of life was rendered more diffi- 
cult by the close alliance of the French knights, which, as 
we have already noticed, had for its object the suppressioa 
of the Companies, Nor did the English afford him any 
effectual support, there being a truce between the king^ 
doms at the time. At length he intrusted himself to the 
confidence of one of his kinsmen called Tumemine, who 
dehvered him up to the French. When he was brought 
to Paris, Marceli offered threescore thousand francs for his 
ransom. The cold reply was, Ihat the king was rich 
enough. The brigand was dragged on a cart to the Halles, 
and, being first exposed on the pillory, was afterwards 
hanged and quartered, his quarters being placed over the 
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gates oS^ the city. These two leaders of banditti, their 
sentiments, and their fate, may serve to give you some 
Idea of the life they led, and the manner in Vhich France 
was finally relieved of them. 

Xo return to our histofy. The Buke of Lancaster, in 
the meantime, had, by his extensive influence, obtuned 
at length the great but ill-placed object of his ambition, 
and had sailed with twenty thousand English troops, to 
make good his claim to the kingdom of Castile, lately pos- 
sessed by his father-in-law, Pedro the Cruel. It may be 
enough to say of his adventures in Spain and Portugal, 
that his troops maintained the character of the English for 
bravery; and acquired, as has been their usual fate, little 
or no advantage to their country from their brilliant ex- 
ploits. The unhealthy climate, and intemperate use of 
the wines and fruits of the country, spread contagious dis- 
eases among them. But when we remember .that port 
wine is now a general, and supposed a healthy beverage, 
for £ngl»hmen of the higher and middling ranks, we can- 
not suppress a smile when we read Froissart's assurances, 
that the hot and fiery wines of Oporto were fatally nox- 
ious to the English of his day, who were accustomed only 
to drink the Ugbt and generous wines of Gascony, or the 
mild ale of theur own country. 

It occurred to the French king and his courtiers, that 
when the realm of England might be supposed exhausted 
by the mutinies of the peasants, and the two expeditions 
under the Bishop of Norwich and John of Gaunt, the pro- 
per season had arrived for transferring the war into the 
tenritoiy of England. On this, as on mter occasions, the 
preparations for invasion were made to a cumbrous, rather 
than useful extent, and with great and unnecessary splen- 
dour. Upwards of seven hundred ships were prepared to 
transport the large army which was collected for this en- 
terprise; the frame of a wooden town was put on bo^ud, 
which was designed to be taken to pieces, and carried 
from place to place for the king's lodging, should he at- 
tend the expedition. The severe equinoctial storms of 
1386 destroyed this great fleet of transports, which had 
rendezvoused in the harbour of Sluyse. The king showed 
hb &vour to his uncle, the Duke of Bui^undy, hv be- 
stowing upon him the harbour of Sluyse itself, and the 
various wrecks with which the tempest had filled it, in- 
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eluding the fragments of the great wooden town already 
mentioned. 

About the slime period, the affairs of Bretagne began 
again to assmne peculiar interest. John de Montiort, 
Duke of Bretagne, H'hom we have so often mentioned as 
a man of bravery and talent, had a difficult part to play 
between France and England, and might, therefore, have 
been taught prudence by his situation. Yet, on the pre- 
sent occasion, he ventured upon a line of conduct which 
would have been destructive to him, had circumstances 
permitted the French king to have driven the matter to 
extremity. 

You cannot have forgotten the long wars betwixt John 
de Montfort and his parents, on the one side, and Charles 
de Blois, on the other. Amon? the greatest opponents of 
De Montfoi*t, in his claim on the dukedom of Bretagne, 
was Oliver de Clisson, a Breton lord, now Constable of 
France. The constable's zeal was tl^ more provoking, 
that in the beginning* of these disorders, he had been a par- 
tisan of the house of De Montfort; but long since that time 
be had espoused the cause of Charles de Blois, and fought 
for him in the battle of Aurai, in which Charles was slain. 
Oliver de Clisson, after that battle, had ransomed, at his 
own cost, two sons of Charles de Blois, the eldest of whom 
had married Clisson's daughter. This youn^ lord, with 
consent, as might be supposed, of his father-m-law, still 
continued to display the arms of Bretagne on his banners 
and in his scutcheon, and in so far, at least, to assert his 
claim to tlie duchy, in maintaining which his father was 
slain at Aurai. The duke was so displeased with this im- 
plied challenge of his right, that he resolved to be'aven^ed 
in any manner, however discreditable to himself, wmch 
mi^ht place the constable in his power. For this purpose, 
he issued an invitation to all the nobility and lords or Bre- 
tagne, and especially to the Constable of France, Oliver 
de Clisson, to meet him at a solemn entertainment, with 
which he proposed to regale them. Having feasted them 
for some time, the Duke, as if to procure their opinion of 
the structure, carried them to see a castle by the sea-shore, 
which he was just building, and which he called the castle 
of Ermyne. The constable, entering the tower at the 
duke's request, was instantly laid hold of, secured, and 
loaded with irons. His brother-in-law^ the Lord Delaval, 
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vrbo saw the gate of the tower shut suddenly, and observed 
by the duke's change of complexion, that something re- 
markable had happened, threw himself upon his knees, 
and. demanded mercy for the gentle constable. " Are 
YOU willing to share his fate ?" answered the duke, obvious- 
ly in a high passion. '< I am," answered Lord Delaval, in 
more anxiet^ for his friend, than apprehension for himself. 
** Then," said the duke, drawing his dagger, "you must 
be content to lose one of your eyes, for Clisson haa but 
one.** (He lost the other, it must be observed, at the bat- 
tle of Aurai.) After a moment, however, the duke ab- 
stained from the violence which he threatened, and caused 
Delaval to be apprehended, saying, that he should have 
neither worse nor better treatment than his friend. He 
was led, accordingly, into a prison-chamber, and loaded, 
as was the constable himself, with tliree pairs of irons. 
The Lord Delaval continued to make intercession for the 
constable 4 and though the duke repeatedly threatened to 
put both his prisoners to death, he had the good fortune 
to divert him from his purpose. Finally, the duke accepted 
of a ransom, amounting to the larg^ sum of one hundred 
thousand francs, besides three castles, and the town of 
Guyon. ^ 

It was the opinion of the Bretons in general, that the 
true purpose of this violence on the duke's part, was to 
reconcile himself with the English, whom he had lately 
displeased by his desertion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
yet without whose support he must have felt it difficult to 
maintain the character of independence which he affected 
as Duke of Bretag^e. 

The consequence of the constable's arrest in Bretag^e, 
depriving the king of France of that great officer, upon 
whose wisdom he cliiefly rested for the successful execu- 
tion of his project against England, must necessarily have 
interrupted the progress of the invasion; but, as you have 
already heard, tne tempestuous weather put an end to 
that expedition, by destroying the transports. The duke, 
however, contrived to reconcile himselr with the king of 
France, at the expense of returmng the sum he had ex- 
torted as the ransom for Clisson, and giving up the castles 
which he had received from him. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Charles FT assumes the Government into his oum. hands-- 
his choice of Counsellors — jSttempt of Peter de Croon to 
assassinate Oliver de Clisson, Constable of Frantt—ikt 
Assassin takes refuge in Bretagnty whose buke, De Mont- 
fort, had been privy to his design — Kng Charles, in 
marching towasrds Bretagne, to avenge himself upon the 
intended Murderer, is struck with Insanity, whereupon 
the Expedition is abandoned — Accident at a Masque, in 
which the Ktng, during one of his Ludd Interwds, per- 
formed a part — The Duke of Burgundy appointed Rt- 

fent, in opposition to the claims of the Duke of Orkans— 
burgundy drives Oliver de CUsson from Court, who rt- 
tires to Bretagne, and engages in a war with De Montfirt 
— Peace conauded between them — De Montforfs Deaths 
leaving CUsson Guardian of his Children — CUsson^s Ha- 
nourmle Conduct in that capacity — His Deaths— Admin- 
istration of the Duke of Burgundy — Assistance afforded 
by France to the Scots — Expedition to protect Hunganf 
from the Turks — the French and Hungarians debated 
by the Sultan Bajazet near NtcopoUs — Massacre of the 
Prisoners — State of France at the Close of the Fourteenth 
Century. 



Thb next year was well advanced, when the French 




Berri, Burgundy, and Bourbon, and, expressing his grate- 
ful thanks tor the services they had rendered him, declared 
himself in future determined tp govern his kingdom by 
the asdstance of a council of state, the members of whicd 
were to be selected by himself. 

The nation were not sorry to see tliat none of the young 
king's uncles, except the Duke of Bouibon, were inclu- 
ded in the list of pnvy counsellors. The Dukes of Bern 
and Burgundy, however, both of whom were ambitious 
men, though Burgundy sdone was an able one, were highly 
offended at being thus excluded from power. The king 
himself »» **^ «« the character of so young a mam could be 
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f^essed at, possessed the most promising dispositions, 
t lis education however, had been neglected; and, as was 
j->robably the policy of his uncle, who wished to keep him 
<detached from business, he had contracted an extravagant 
y>assioa for hunting and other youthful exercises, together 
-with a love of public show and festivities, inconsistent with 
tiie economy which the.;itate of the nation highly demand- 
ed. These failings, added to untoward circumstances, 
ojid to a melancholy alteration in the state of his health, 
rendered Charles VI. one of the most unfortunate princes 
t.hat ever sat upon the throne of France, even though he 
liad been preceded by the vanquished Philip and the cap- 
tive John. In the commencement of his reign, however, 
these defects were far fix)m being visible. He was atten- 
tive to buaness, careful to render justice to those who pre- 
sented petitions to him, liberal in the remission of taxes, 
uctive»in his admiiustration, and so amiable in his general 
•deportment, as to acquire the surname of Charles the 
Well-beloved. 

In this the happiest period of his reign, tho death of the 
Duchess of Orleans enabled him to bestow the title, and 
the province itself^ upon his only brother, whom he had 
determined to raise to a rank befitting the love which he 
bore to him. 

The principal officer whom Charles VI. employed, and 
whom ne valued as much for his civil as for his warlike 
qtialities, was the Breton lord, Oliver de Clisson, often 
mentioned as Constable of France, and >vhom, perhaps, 
the king valuecl the more, from being conscious that his 
greatness and wealth arose entirely from distinguished 
merit, witliout being the result of high birth. For the 
same reason, the king's uncles, seeing a person whom 
they regarded as an upstart, rise into confidence with 
their royal nephew, fi.'om which they were excluded, en- 
tertain^ a deep hatred for Clisson, which displayed itself 
on several occasions; and these princes are, therefore, 
supposed to liave aided the Duke of Bretagne in escapmg, 
so easily as he did, from the consequences of his treache- 
rous attack upon the constable's person, at the castle of 
Ermyne, and to have been at the bottom of a foul attempt 
to asaaasinate him, which took place shortly afterwards. 

The agent in this vile deed, which was the too frequent 
vice of that barbarous age, was the same Peter Craon. 
Vol. n. 18 
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fonnerly remarkable as having^ been the confidant of Louis 
of Anjau, to whom he prored faithless, and incuired a 
fine and censure, notwithstandin|^ which, he had con> 
trived to enter once more into some credit at the comt of 
France. Craon, a bold, meddling', and iotriguing person, 
had acquired so much intimacy with the Duke of ToU' 
raine, afteruards Orleans, the king's brother, that he had 
an opportunity of abusing it, which it was not in his na- 
ture to omit. The king, who understood that Craon bad 
been disturbing the peace of his court, by fetching and 
carr}'ing talcs betwixt the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, 
intimated his displeasure by a sentence of banishment 
from court. Craon retired into Bretagne, of which duchy 
he was a native, and where he had property, full of iih 
dignation against the constable; and reckoning with secu* 
rity that he w^ould have the countenance of the Duke of 
Bretagne, in any enterprise which he might form against 
that officer. It was not without the knowledge of this 
prince, that Peter Craon made a desperate attempt to ss- 
sassinate the constable; and we must lament the inconsist- 
ency of mankind, when we find that John de Montfort, 
who had acquired the title of tlie Valiant, and who, in 
the field of Aurai, wept in the moment of victory over 
the hereditary foe by whose death he became Duke of 
Bretagne, could, notwithstanding, become accessaiyto so 
base and cowardly a conspiracy. 

Though banished from Paris, Peter Craon had still, like 
other persons attendant on the court, a house of his own, 
which he caused to be privately supplied with armour for 
forty men. In the meantinxe he introduced into lie house, 
at different times, a like number of persons, the most des- 
Derate ruffians whom he could find in a country where 
lon^ war had made such characters too abundant. At last 
he joined them suddenly himself, and commanded the 
porter to let no person either in or out till his pleasure 
was known. On the same evening there was a great en- 
tertainment at court, upon which Craon kept a close 
watch, in order to be apprized of the motions of his vic- 
tim. The knights jousted in presence of the king and 
aueen; supper was served; dancing ensued; at length all 
aeparted to tlieir lodgings. As Constable of France, 
Chsson departed last of all. He asked if he should at- 
tend upon the Duke of Orleans lonjger, and was dismissed 
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hj that prince, who had no farther occasion for his ser- 
vice, The constable was then joined by his retinue, with 
his horses; and, with eight persons and two torches, pur- 
sued his way through what was then called the street of 
Saint Catherine's. Here Craon waited with his band of 
asassins, to 'execute his purpose. They attacked the un- 
suspicious passenger, and struck out the torchesl Tlie 
constabltf naturally took this sudden assault to be a youth- 
ful frolic on the part of the Duke of Orleans, from whom 
iiehad just parted, and ssdd, <^Ah! sir, this is a bad jest; 
but I pardon yoiu* youth and love of frohc." At this 
Peter Craon drew his sword, and cried, >" Down with the 
constable! lam Peter of Craon, whom thou hast often 
injured; I will now have amends!" Excited by their 
master's cries, Peter Craon's men struck at the constable 
and his party, yet it was but fiiintly; " for," says the chro- 
nicler, " what IS done by treason is seldom done hai-dily.'* 
The good knight whoae life was the object of this trea- 
chery defended himself manfully with a sword scarce two 
feet in length, the only weapon which he had, and ward- 
ed off many blows; at length he was beat down by a se- 
vere stroke on the head, and fell against a baker's door, 
which was forced open by his weight, and the baker, ^ho 
was up early to attend to his oven, drew the wounded 
Dian within his house, so that the ruffians could not have 
finished their work without alighting, which they had not 
time to do. The assailants were the readier to make 
their escape, tliat they conceived, from the constable's 
iall, that their enterprise was fully executed. The city 
was speedily roused; and the king himself hastened to 
the spot, with a cloak around him, and slippers on his 
feet He instantly ordered a hot pursuit after the assas- 
sins, which was undertaken by the provost of Paris. Not- 
withstanding this, Peter of Craon escaped by the gate of 
the citv wmcli had been dismantled, by Oliver Clisson 
himself, when the king, returning from tiie campaign of 
Rosebecque, punished the city of Paris. The assassin af- 
terwards retired into Bretagne; and the king prepared to 
march into that? country*, as well to revenge himself of 
Peter Craon, who had been guilty of such an outrage, as 
to chastise the Duke of Bretagne, his protector. 

Clisson, though much hurt, recovei;ed from his wounds, 
slthouf^h he thought his end so near» as to make hb testa- 
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ment This was esteemed an extremely impolilic step, 
as he thereby confirmed reports wt^ch were cuirent re- 
specting the immense wealth which he had amassed, tnd 
greatly increased the odium in which he was held on Ihat 
account. His property was said to amount to seventeen 
millions of francs, without putting any \calue on lus lands 
and lordsliips, forming a strong contrast to the honest po* 
verty of Bertiaod du Guesclin, Clisson's predecessor in 
his high office. 

In the meantime the intended murderer met with but a 
sorry reception from John de Montfort; not because be 
had attempted tlie deed, but because it was jiot fiilly exe- 
cuted. " Ah ! Sir Peter of Craon," ssud the duke, ** ?ou 
are unhappy, that you could not slay your enemy wnen 
lie lay under your sword!*' — ** Sir," answered Craon, "I 
think all the devils had conjured him out of my hands* 
I am sure more than sixty blows were struck at mm with 
swords and javelins; he was felled from his horse; and 
had he not tumbled in at a half-open door, he had beea 
but a dead man." The Duke of Bretagne answered, 
** that as it>was so, he would conceal Sir Peter of Craon, 
since so far he had promised to aid lum." 

It was highly natiu^l that the king should endeavour to 
avenge so gross and cruel an outrage; but the offenders 
had Iriends about the king's family and person. Accord- 
ingrty* though on one hand Charles urged, as an article of 
treason on the part of the Duke of Bretagne, that he had 
sheltered an assassin under the circumstances of Peter de 
Craon, and persisted in his purpose of bringing both the 
muixierer and his abettors to condign punishment; on the 
other, the Dukes of Berri and Burgundy would have had 
the matter considered as a mere brawl between two Bre- 
ton lords, with which the King of France might dispense 
with intenneddling. The king, notwithstanding this op- 
position, vowed to be revenged for fiie foul injury which 
he had sustained in the person of his constable. 

The king accordingly marched to the city of Mans, with 
the intention of entenng Bretagne, having with him Ids un- 
cles of Berri and Burgundy, and his brother of "Orleans, at 
the head of a gallant army, with which he resolved to pene- 
trate into Bretagne, and obtain compensation for the crime 
meditated and imperfectly committed, by Peten of Craon. 

Th« \. «P the king was interrupted by a very sin- 
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gixlar circumstaiTce, at which we must be contented to 
wonder, without pretending to account for it. For some 
days ere Charles set out from Mans on this expedition, he 
had betrayed evident symptoms of occasional derange- 
ment, the apparent eifects of a slow fever, excited by 
vexation at tlie attempt upon Clisson, and the extreme 
heat of the weather. No persuasion, however, cou]d in- 
duce turn to relinquish the expedition against • Bretagne, 
und lie set off with his army in the manner already men- 
tioned. Charles himself rode hke a man-at-arms of the 
daj*, fiilly sheathed in mail, except his head, and having 
two pages bearing before him his helmet and his lance. 
The armour, being covered with black velvet, chafed and 
heated him excessively. His brother, his uncles, and one 
or two principal persons of the artny, attended immedi- 
ately on his person. As he thus rbde forward under a 
biiming son, he himself being in a moody fit, a tall figure 
dressed in rags, and hideous in appearance, rushed out of 
a thicket, and, seizing the king's bridle, exclaimed, in a 
singular tone of voice, " King, whither goest thou? Thou 
art betrayed I" What tliis man was, or to what purpose 
his wild warning was given, it is difficult to conjecture. 
The king's servants, who paid no attention to his words, 
suffered him to escape into the thicket, after having dealt 
several blows at him. He was nowhere afterwards to be 
seen, which induced the superstitious to believe him 
a su]ftrnatural apparition. In the meantime, the army 
emerged from tiie forest, and entered a broad plain, 
iRrhere the sun, at the height of noon, was still more op- 
pressive than before. Here the pages with the spear and 
helmet rode close behind the king, and his uncles, the 
Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, with other high nobles, 
Icept at a little distance, to be free of tiie columns of dust 
-which arose from the tramp of so many hoi*ses. . In these 
circumstances, the page that bore the spear falling asleep, 
or through negligence, allowing the lance to di'Op upon 
the casque of him who bore the king's helmet; that sligtit 
accident was enough to produce a great catastrophe. Tiie 
king was weakened in mind by his fever, exhausted by 
the heat of the sun, and by the weight of his armour, 
which was a habiliment most unfit for the season. Above 
aB, the appearance and words of what seemed to be a 
phantom, had sunk deeper into his imagination than tlioso 
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around him were aware. It was but lately snce lie had 
been called up from his bed, alarmed by a ccMiflict at the 
gates of his palace, in which his highest military officer 
narrowly escaped with life; and in times when -such things 
currently happened, slighter warnings than that of the 
unknown stranger might have alarmed nerves less shat- 
tered than those of Charles VI. 

I|i tins situation, the clash of the spear, and the gKt(e^ 
ing of the armour around, were sufficient to awaken him 
out of his dreaming melancholy into a fit of raving mad- 
ness. He drew his sword, and, rushing like a madma 
on the page, who had caused the noise, struck him anww- 
tal blow, and continued hewing at all around him with so 
little distinction, that it became obvious he was whollvcle- 
ranged. There was no other remedy but to seize upon 
him by main force, disarm and bind him, and in this ufr 
happy condition to convey him back to Mans, bound witft 
ropes, and transported in a cart, exhausted with his fitm- 
tic effort, speechless, motionless, and almost lifeless. 

This was a melancholy conclusion of the expedition to 
BretagTie, all thoughts of prosecuting which were aban- 
doned. The king's fury, as already noticed, gave way to 
a fit of the most powerful dejection; he neither moved, 
looked, nor spoke; and a low pulse, and a faint degree of 
warmth, alone indicated the remains of life. He re- 
covered, indeed, after some weeks* illness; but bothjaiiid 
and body had received such a shock, as was neverl^e^ 
wards repaired. 

It appears doubtful what we are to think of the tale of 
the forest of Mans. The scene of the apparition Was acted 
near to a lazaretto for the abode of persons afflicted with 
leprosy; and tlie phantom may perhaps, therefore, have 
been some crazy patient of that melancholy asylum. It 
has, however, been supposed that the whole was a device 
of the Duke of Burgimdy, who, in the event of the king's 
incapacity, was most likely to succeed to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom, having formerly exercised it It is 
thus far certain, that Burgundy was greatly dissatisfied 
with the object of the king's journey; for he hated Clis- 
son, and considered him as the person by whose advice^ 
he himself, and his brother tlie Duke of Bern, had been 
excluded firom influence ever since Charles personally as. 
sumed the management of public affairs. The same 
Duke of Burerundv, at a period somewhat later, accused 
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the Ung's aister-in-laWy the Duchess of Orleans, of beings, 
by enchantment, the authoress of the king^s malady. She 
w^auB an Italian, daughter of Galeazzq, Duke of Milan, beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and possessed of high talent; and it 
Mrould have been indeed ungrateful in her to have been 
guilty of any harm to the king, who showed her, in his 
greatest fits of insanity, a particular degree of regard, 
spolce to her with tenderness, by the name of my " fair sis- 
ter,** *nd always knew her, though he could disting^sh no 
one else. But as the House of Orleans did not succeed 
to any considerable share of power by the king's malady, 
at least in the first instance, it could hardly be supposed to 
have been guilty of practising upon Charles's health. 

At first it seemed as if the king was not unlikely to re- 
cover permanently from his malady, when his fits of in- 
sanity were again brought on, after a temporary convales- 
cence, by an accident as extraordinary as that by which 
his disease had originally been manifested. 

Charles was so far recovered as to take an interest in 
the festivities of his court, though not in the afiairs of 
state. There was, one night, displayed at court a masque 
of particular splendour, m which the king himself acted 
a part. Six personages of the highest rank, the king 
himself being one of them, appeared, for the amusement 
of the party, disguised in the character of Silvans or 
Satjrrs. Their dress consisted of canvass coats, pitched 
over, to which wool or flax was attached in loose flakes, 
to represent the charact A- which they had assumed. They 
were linked together with chains, and formed a pageant 
which excited general curiosity. The Duke of Orleans 
used the privilege of his rank, to approach the Silvans 
with a torch, in order to discover who the masquers 
were. Unhappily, their dress being highly inflammable, 
the whole group was on fire in an instant. Linked toge- 
ther, in the manner described, there was little chance of 
escape^ yet the general cry of the perishing group was to 
save the king, even while they themselves were in the 
agonies of a death so painful. The Duches of Bern, who 
was speaking with the king at the moment when the acci- 
dent took place, had tlie presence of mind and resolution, 
to wrap that unhappy monarch in her mantle, and save 
him from a death, which, in his condition, however pain- 
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fid and horrible, might Wve been a merciful dispensation. 
Another of the unhappy masquers plung^ed himself into a 
cistern of water, which chanced to be near. The re- 
maining four were so dreadfully burnt, that they all ^ed 
in great agony. 

The natural consequence of so horrible an accident 
was the return of the king's malady in its fullest extent; 
and, as he never afterwards recovered the perfect use of 
his reason, he must be considered a lunatic for life, whose 
insanity was chequered with a few intervals of reason. In 
consequence of this lamentable condition of the monarch, 
the king and kingdom were alike overwhelmed with i 
tide of calamities. 

It became absolutely necessary to provide a regent to 
carry on the business of the states and a quarrel arose in 
the royal family who sh'ould be preferred to that import- 
ant office. The Duke of Orleans and the Duke of Bia- 
gundy both preferred claims to this eminent trust The 
Duke of Orleans, the king's brother and heir, was legal- 
ly entitled to hold this office $ the king, during his rare 
intervals of reason, gave his opinion to this effect: nor 
was this prince unfitted for the situation by personal qua- 
lifications. He was a handsome man, and possessed all 
those exterior accomplishments which gsun the admiration 
of the inferior oixlers. But the Duke of Orleans was a 
licentious voluptuary, preferring pleasure to principle, 
and not extremely select in choosing the road by which he 
sought the former. He was also only twenty years old at 
the time when the king's incapacity was first admitted, and 
was not, therefore, considered as sufficiently ripe in years 
to take upon him the high responsibility of the regency. 

The Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, uncles of the king, 
might entertain the next pretensions to this high office. 
Of these, the Duke of Berri was oldest; and in so far 
.preferable; but he was a man of weak parts, and disposed 
by habit, to defer to the talents of his brother, the Duke 
01 Burgundy, whom he did not affect to rival. He was 
also unpopular from his mal-administration, upon a former 
occasion, of the county of Languedoc, which had g^ven 
just cause for great clamour against him. This unambi- 
tious prince, therefore, was contented to look for such 
subordinate power as he might obtain by means of his 
younger brother's preferment and added his interest to 
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bat of Buigundy to have tbe latter ndsed to the regpen- 
y» of whidi he had for some time exercised the duties, 
Lvxring the king^s ininority, though without attracting 
riuch popular applause. 

The Duke of Burgundy was therefore, raised to the re* 
X^ncyi but not without a struggle between him and his 
r.epbew, Orleans, in the course of which tlie fatal quarrel 
:ook its rise between the rival branches of Orleans and 
Burgundy, which so long distracted the kingdom of France 
with civil violence, and occasioned the commission of so 
many crimes, and the spilling of so much blood. 

It was the first step of this regent, when possessed of 
the adrainistration of France, to visit upon the constable, 
Oliver de Clisson, the resentment which he had long 
nourished against him. When the constable appeared in 
his presence to ^ve an account of his office, the Regent 
Bui^gundy took the opportunity to insult him, upbnuding 
him with having too long, and too busily, interfered with 
the afiairs of the kingdom, also taunting him with his 
having amassed much wealth, and concluded by desiring 
him to get him g^ne, as he valued the sight of his re- 
maining eye. Clisson, apprehending worse treatment, 
from so brutal a reception, retired from the city of Paris, 
and took refuge upon his own territories in Bretag^e. 

Clisson's old enemy, the Duke of Bretagne, was not 
disposed to allow the constable a quiet refuge in his do- 
minions, while, in the meantime, tne regent was deter- 
mined to exclude him from France. It was with this view 
that the Duke of Burgundy caused Clisson to be summon- 
ed before the Parliament of Paris, where the principal 
Eart of the charge against him seems to have been, that 
e possessed too much wealth to have been honestly ac- 
quned. As the constable did not appear before an as- 
sembly in which his enemies were predominant, he was^ 
in all form, exiled from the realm of France, and con- 
demned to pay a fine of one hundred thousand marks of 
silver; at the same time, he was adjudged to be disposses- 
sed of his office of constable, althouga he still retained 
the official baton, which was the Symbol of the authority. 
In the meantime, tlie office of constable was conferred 
upon Sir Philip of Artois, Count d'Eu, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy finding it difficult to g^t any one who would ven- 
ture to accept it in the room of Clisson, who, after the 
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death of Bertrand du Guesclin, had been g-enerally » 
teemed the only man in France capable of exercising' tie 
office. 

Meantime, Clisson made a strong party in h\s natir; 
country of Bretag-ne, where he had ^eat power amonr> 
the defeated party of Charles de Blois; the rather that It 
had a daug^hter mamed to the Count de Penthievre, e! 
dest son of Sir Charles, and heir of his claims upon the 
dukedom. Thus Clisson was odious to the reigning Du^- 
of Bretagne, not only as his personal enemy, but as likci 
to revive, and establish in the person of his own son-in- 
law, the rival claims of Sir Charles de Blois. 

A .cruel war was entered into by Clisson and the duke, 
which was carried on, as usual,, by skirmishes, taking of 
castles and making of prisoners. The Duke of Bretagne, 
notwithstanding his being soverei^ of the country, fouiiil 
few disposed to take,his part in this matter^ so tliat Clisscr. 
twice plundered him of all his plate: and, in fine, notwith- 
standing his enmity to Sir Oliver, the Duke was fain to 
make peace with him as an equal, and upon terms which 
Clisson considered as advantageous. An act of generous 
confidence on the part of Clisson closed. tlie feud, and 
serves to show us, that although that wild age was inca^ 
pable of being regularly bound by the terms of equity anc^ 
good faith, they yet were fully sensible of the obligation 
arising from noble actions and frank reliance. The Duke 
of Bretagne, having desired an interview with Clisson>i 
and knowing well that since the treacherous arrest at Erj 
myne Castle, his invitation was not likely to be tnisted| 
Without a pledge, sent one of his sons to be retained as a 
security tliat good faith should be observed towards Clis- 
son during the meeting. That same night, however, 
Clisson, who seems to have been aware that the duke, 
with violent passions, united much irregular but generous 
feeling, sent back the hostage, and, in the fullest confi- 
dence of the duke's honour, kept the rendezvous without 
any security, John de Montfort, though he might be 
tempted to injustice, was highly sensible of confidence^ 
and the more so, as he Trnght be conscious it was unde- 
served. He admitted Clisson, not to a^cold tnice, but to 
ft warm friendship, from which neither of tliem afterwards 
swerved. 

The death of the Duke of Bretagne, not long after- 
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vards, gave him an opportunity to show in turn his con- 
Sdence in Clisson, whom he appointed as tutor to his or- 
phan children, notwithstanding that the duty of such a' 
tuarchan was inconsistent with the interest of the consta- 
ble's grandchildren of the Penthievre family. 

Notwithstanding the jarring interests between the fami- 
ly of the deceased prince and of his own daughter, Clisson 
undertook the charge with all the zeal which the duke 
had reckoned upon. Neither was he without temptations 
to betray his trust. He wa3 reclining upon his bed, on 
one occasion, when his daughter, the Countess de Pen- 
thievre, entered the apai-^ment, and intimated to her fa- 
ther, with little circumlocution, a plan of putting to death 
the young De Montforts intrusted to his charge, and pla- 
cing his grandchildren in the right to the duchy. For all 
jother answer to her proposal, the old knight raised him- 
self in his bed, and launched at her head the truncheon 
iwhich he held in his hand. Flying from a repetition of 
'this well-merited, though somewhat severe paternal ad- 
l^onition, the countess fell down stairs and dislocated her 
flegi by wliich accident, a lameness for life became the re- 
ward of her ill-timed and ill-chosen advice to her father. 

1 may also mention in this place the fate of Peter Craon, 
the deviser and perpetrator of so many crimes. He re- 
mained an exile, sentence haviiig been pronounced against 
%m in absence, on account of the assault upon Oliver de 
Clisson. (A. D. 1396.) During the treaty oi marriage be- 
twrixt France and England, Richard II. besought pardon 
for this man, which was accordingly granted. In appear- 
ance, at least, Craon testified^ a becoming penitence fop 
the faults of a licentious youth, as well as a cruel and 
blood-thirsty manhood, ^na died, it is said, repentant of 
his crimes. 

Clisson shortly after died in peace, honoured, beloved, 
and lamented, after having gone tlirough so many dangers 
in the public service, and so many from private envy and 
hatred. It was rare that such a deadly feud as existed 
between the Duke of Bretagne, Clisson, and Peter Cra- 
on, came to be finally terminated by peace and reconcilia- 
tion. 

In one respect tlie government of the Duke of Burg^n- 
<iy was a wise, for it was a frugal one. In his lucid inter- 
nls the king was entertained jvith hunting-matches and 
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other pastimes, by which, perhaps, the duke hoped to di- 
vert his thoughts from the government of his kingdom. 
Sports and entertainments which the king could enjoy 
were carefully provided fo;* him; and it is said, that phy- 
ing-cards were invented for his amusement. But while 
in his fits of lunacy, the expenses of the unhappy monarch 
were reduced to the least possible compass, which decen- 
cy would admit, and often restricted within it. 

These instances of economy, andotliers doubtless of a 
more praiseworthy character, enabled the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to pacify the complaints of the common people, 
by reducing the public taxes; nor was he altogether ne- 
glie^ent of the affairs of the kingdom. He was regularly 
gmded by the advice of parliament, who were conven&l 
every year; and, using the counsel of his brother, the Duke 
of Berri, as a species of colleague, the laws which they 
adopted, with the consent of that body, were so prudent 
and wholesome, that they were retsdned for many centu- 
ries. 

During the Duke of Burgundy's administradon, also, of 
which much that is evil may be said, the public peace was 
not ^turbed by the destructive war with England, b} 
which France had been so long ravaged. This was, indeed 
owing rather to the weakness of England, than to the 
prudence of the French regent. The reign of- Richa^i 
II, of England had been marked by public discord, popu- 
lar tumult, and almost every event which can render a 
country incapaple of foreign war; and during this geneni! 
confusion, the quarrel with France, if not made up, avsls 
lulled to sleep from time to time by continued truces, 
until the year 1395, when Richard, then a widower, sen- 
an embassy to demand in maniage the princess Isabel, 
eldest daughter of the reigiiing monarch Charles, but 3 
girl of only six or seven years old. Tl\e French adminis- 
tration agreed to the match; but though the princes^ wen* 
to reside in England, the marriage was broken off I\v 
Richard's dethronement and death. The most importari' 
consequences of the treaty of man-iage, otherwise so iil 
assorted, was the accommodation of all disputes between 
France and England, and, amongst other articles, the res- 
toration of Brest to the dukedom of Bretagne. The in> 
temal transactions of France, during this distracted reigii, 
were merelv convulsions, occasioned by the license of the 
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soldiers, and at times the reviving disputes between the 
French and English vassals. But there existed, bemdes, 
connexions with foreign powers, of which it is necessaxy 
to say something. 

The unfortunate fate of the Duke of Anjou^ expedition 
against Sicily and Naples has been already suincicntly 
dwelt upon^ but the intercourse of the French with the 
Scottish nation is worthy of some notice. We have already 
observed that love to the French, hatred to the English, 
and the distribution of considerable sums of money, had 
induced a nation, generally reckoned both poor and war- 
like, to attempt an invasion of England, in order to create 
a diversion in favour of Calais, which Edward III. was 
then bemeging. In this enterprise the Scots had the mis- 
fortune to lose a fine army, and leave their king, David II., 
prisoner in England. In the battle of Poictiers, a body of 
Scottish gentry, the flower of their kingdom, commanded 
by the celebrated Earl Douglas, shared the disasters, of 
that bloody day. The French had always expressed them- 
selves grateful for tiie assistance which the Scots had meant 
to give them, soiTy for the loss which their allies had sus- 
tained, and willing to return the obligation when circum- 
stances should put it in their power. 

A period occurred in 1385, (A. D.,) when such an op- 
portunity of assisting the Scots, and canring^war into the 
northern limits of England, appeared favourable. The 
spearmen of Scotland formed a body of infantnr whose 
impenetrable phalanx defied even the shock of the men- 
at-arms. Their irregular cavalry were unequalled for the 
width to which they could spread devastation. But their 
archers, whom they drew from the Highlands, were far 
inferior to those of the English; and the general poverty 
of the country rendered their regular cavalry compara- 
tivelv few and ill-appointed. 

The French council conceived, that by assisting the 
Scots with forces of the latter description, they might 
place their allies upon a footing with the English. A thou- 
sand men-at-arms were sent to Scotiand under the Admi- 
ral of Prance, John de Vienne, a veteran of approved ta^ 
Icnts. He was also furnished with a large sum of money 
to distribute among their Scottish friends. At first, allies 
wlio came so well provided were received with general 
^ratiUation. But the strangers speedily found tluit thev 
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had come to a wild and -savage country, destitute of die 
useful arts, and dependent upon Flanders even for horse- 
shoes and the most ordinary harness. On the otlier hand, 
the Scots were disgusted and displeased with the natural 
petulance of these military strangters, who interfered in 
their families with an alert gallantry, wliich the French 
conceived to be a mark only of breeding, and a privileg^e 
of their rank. The Frenchmen were yet more disappcHHted 
upon finding tlie cautious manner in wliich the Scots pro- 
posed to conduct the war, which though admirably calcu* 
fated to distress the English, afforded little prospect either 
of gain or glory to adventurers hke themselves. Instead 
of rushing on with precipitate rashness to a general ac- 
tion, as the French wished and desired the Scottish war- 
riors, taught by experience, suffered the English army to 
enter their eastern frontier, and to do such damage as they 
could, which was very httle, where flocks, herds, and 
cattle, forage, and all that could support an army, had 
been previously driven away, or destroyed. In the mean- 
time, when the English were engaged in traversing whai 
may be called a howling desert, the Scots, who even ex- 
celled their neighboure in the arts of devastation, poured 
fk desultory but numerous army upon the western frontier 
of England, laying all waste, and doing more mischief 
than their own eastern provinces could have received from 
the southern foe, had they been plundered from sea to 
sea. 

In this species of war the French men-at-arms could ac« 
quire neither fame nor profit; they lost their horses, lost 
their armour, and at length lost their patience, execrating 
the poor, rude, and pitiful country of Scotland, on ac- 
count of which they had suffered so much trouble. What 
was worse, they found great trouble in obtsdning pjermis- 
sion to return to France. Wine they had little? their* bread 
was of barley, or of oats; their horses were dead from 
hunger, or foundered with poor living; and when tliev 
would have brought them to sale, to relieve their pressing 
occasions for money, there were no purchasers in Scot- 
land disposed to enter upon such a bargain. The Scots 
also insisted on a large sum, due, they said, for the expense 
of their allies' maintenance, and for the damages which 
they had in different ways done to Scotland. De Vienne 
bindaelf wm obliged to remain a hostsige in Edinburgh, 
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until these sums were paid by the government of France 
to the Scottish Factors at Bruges. Thus the Scots took 
farewell of their allies with execrations upon their affected 
delicacy and epicurism, their self-importance and inso- 
lence, while the French inveighed with no less justice 
against the barbarity of the Scots, and the miserable po- 
verty of their country. 

France, however, was in this reign to send forth an ex- 
pedition still more important, and doomed to terminate in 
a far more disastrous manner, than that to Scotland. Cru- 
sades had long ceased to be the fashionable employment 
of Christian monarchs; but it was not possible that they 
could see with indifference the progress which the vic- 
torious Turks were daUy making, both in the Grecian em- 
pire, and in the kingdom of Hungary. Sigismund was so 
apprehensive of the danger incurred from these infidels, 
under the command of the celebrated Bajazet, who had 
already for eight years besieged Constantinople, and was 
now threatening the frontiers of Hungaiy, tliat he endea- 
voured, by the most humble applications at the court of 
France, to obtain the assistance of a body of volunteers, 
who would merit Paradise, by combating against the in- 
fidels, "making use," says the chronicle, ** of many words 
of great love, such as kings and such persons write to each 
other in circumstances of necessity." Similar letters were 
written by Sigismund to other Clu-istian European courts. 

John Earl of Nevers, son of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
regent of France, although not yet a knight, was desirous 
to go on this expedition, and Lord Guy of Tremouille ex- 
pressed a desire to accompany him. The regent yielded 
a reluctant consent. The news being generally spread 
that the young Earl of Nevers intended to put himself at 
the bead of a volunteer force, to assistin repelUng Bajazet 
from the kingdom of Hungary, a general impression was 
made upon all the true sons of chivalry, who flattered 
themselves with the hope of obtaining such a complete 
victory as would enable them to conquer Turkey, recover 
Syria, and all the Holy Land, and outdo whatever had 
been attempted by the g^eat princes in their crusades. 

The army of what might be called crusaders, wliich as- 
sembled on tliis occasion, amounted to more than one hun- 
dred thousand men, and made such a splendid show when 
tJiey reached Hungary, that Sigismund proudly ezclaimcd 
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_« Why should we fear the Turks? If the havens t^- 
eelyes sKould fall, we are numenn^ enough to uphold 
tbem with our lances." (A. D. IJys.; - j _? 

ThJimpatience of his auxiliaries to advance, induced 
the Kinff of Hungary to levy what fw-ces he could, and 
movSarf ^t^^ allies/so that they might the sooner 
^me to deeds of arms. They crossed the Danube aii^ 
fomed the siege of a town called Kicopolis, which wa^ 
^soned by the Turks. Bajazet, m the meant^ie^ bad 
& a very large army, with which he approached^e 
camp of the besiegers, showmg only a wnall part of h« 
force in the centre, and conceahng a very la^e rorce upon 
each' wing. A party reconnoitring brought news to the 
Christian%amp that the THirks were ^vancing, but i^ 
exact account of their numbers or disposition, ^/^e Chi^ 
tians instantly took arms, but were coi^ide^My h^t^ 
with the wine they had been dnnking. The Frencli 
ctoied the honour of making the onset; and they weie 
dSwn up in front of the centre of that part of Bajazef s 
force which was open and uncovered. 

The King of Hungary's mareschal then adviseii tne 
strangers to halt, and keep their ground without advancing, 
until a reconnoitring party, whic> Sigismund had sent oui, 
should bring more exact intelligence than th^ had yet 
received concerning the enemy's fo«.e The Hungamn 
bad scarcely turned his horse, ere Phdip of Artois. Con. 
stable of France, out of pure despite and insolence, com- 
manded his banner to advance, in defiance of the orders, 
or rather advice, received. The Lord of Coucy, a kmght 
of ereat fame, considered this a presumptuous proceeding; 
ani looking to the Admiral of France, John de Vienne, 
the same who commanded the French auidUanes in Scot- 
land, demanded what was to be done. " Sir," aiuwcreil 
the veteran, "where reason cannot be heard, pnde must 
reign; since tlie consltable will needs advance, we must 
foUow him and support him." They rushed forward, fhcK- 
fore, on what appeared to be the mam body ot the Turk- 
ish army, which retired before them, according to ther 
sultan's previous commands. In the meantime, as the 
French advanced upon the centre, two s^ng wing^ 
on either flank of the Turkish army, which had been 
hitherto concealed, threw themselves in the rear of the 
men-at-arnw^ and cut the French chivalry off from tlic 
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mam bocfy of the Hungarians. This manoeuvre was exe- 
cuted with the characteristic rapidity which procured for 
Bajazet the epithet of Ilderim, or Lightning. The army 
of Sigismund, being fifty or sixty thousand men, might 
still, by a desperate charge, have rescued their allies, and 
perhaps gained the battle. But the Hungarians, losing 
courage on seeing many of the French horses running 
back without riders, concluded tliat their vanguard was 
defeated, and fell, from the very apprehension, mto great 
disorder, and retired, or rather fled, in confusion. The 
Turks, whose armies consisted chiefly of cavalry, made 
great havoc in the pursuit. The King of Hungary himseli^ 
with the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, escaped with 
difficulty; and the slaughter and carnage, both among the 
Hungarians and their auxiliaries, was very great; while 
most of the French knights who escaped death on the 
field of battle, had the sad alternative of becoming cap- 
tive to the infidels. 

Bajazet, greatly elated by his victory, took possession 
of the King of Hungary's tent, and, witli the usual caprice 
of a barbarian, evinced at first a desire to be civil to, and 
familiar with, such nobles as were brought prisoners to 
bis presence. He took credit to himself naturally for the 
great victory he had won, and boasted, it is said, a pre- 
tended descent from Alexander of Macedon, in whose steps 
be aflTected to tread. But when the sultan had refreshed 
himself, and came to view the field of battle, the loss of his 
best and bravest Turks was so much greater than he had 
conceived, that his tiger propensities began to show them- 
selves. He caused to be pointed out to him some few of 
the knights who were of the highest rank, and likely to 
pay the best ransom. These being set apart, with a view 
of preserving their lives, the rest, stript to their shirts, 
were brought before him, previous to being put lo the 
sword. 

There were present a great number of captives, of the 
highest blood and character in France, and other states of 
Europe; in all, more than three hundred gentlemen. The 
Turks stood around them with their drawn scimitars. 
Bajazet appeared, and received the supplication of aU, 
for all were at his mercy. He looked upon his prisoners 
for a few moments, as a wild beast beholds his prey when 
he has made sure of it; and then turning away, made a 
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8igp[\ to his soldiers, in obedience to wtuch the unarmed 
prisoners were hewn to pieces without compunction. 

The sultan, however, was not wanting in a species of 
clumsy courtesy which intermingled stranjgely with his 
cruelty. He caused to be brought before him the Earl of 
Nevers, to whom, on account of his high rank, he showed 
aome deference, and asked him, which of tluree knights 
he would wish to despatch to Paris with the informatioa 
of his captivity. The earl fixed his choice upon one whom 
Froissart calls Jacques of Helley, who had been formeriy 

Srisoner with the Saracens, and whose knowled^ of their 
mguage and manners had been of great service to his 
countxymen. The other two knights were presently put 
to death; and Sir Jacques of Helley was dismissed under 
the faithful promise that he should again return to the 
court of Bajazet when he had discharged his embassy. 

The arrival of this messenger at Paris, with tidings so 
dismal, threw almost the whole lungdom into mourning; 
and it was the general report that France had sustained no 
defeat so disastrous since the fabulous combat of Ronces- 
valles, in which battle romance stated the twelve peers of 
Charlemagne to have fallen. Amid the number of tears 
which were shed, and the grief which was displayed on 
every side, the repent Duke of. Burgundy was the only 
person who experienced some comfort in the general dis- 
tress. It is said, he contrived to extort from the French 
people, for the ransom of his son, the Earl of Nevers, a 
much larger sum than was necessary for the purpose, 
or than was actually paid to Bajazet 

Thus closed the fourteenth century upon the kingdom 
of France, neither leaving it hesded of its <Usorders, nor 
in a way to be speedily cured of them; fortunate, however, 
in this, that the dissensions betwixt York and Lancaster, 
now commenced by the rebellion of Bolirtgbroke, was 
likely so far to occupy the attention of the English nation, 
as must necessai'ily prevent the recommencement of a war 
which had been long the scourge of both nations. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Faeiion cf Orleans and Bwrgundy^Thareatened Bapture 
with En^land^The Duke of Orleam appoirUed Begent, 
and agmn derived ef that office— Death of PhiUp of 
Bur^ndy-^ohn the Fearless succeeds him, and the Dis- 

. senxicns toUh Orleans continue — Beamdliation of the tvoo 
Dukes — their hatred again bursts out — Murder of Orleans 
— Burgundy, who instigated this crime, obtmns a full 
pardon, but, having gone to gueU an Insurrection at 
lAege, the Doom of Treason is pronounced agamsi himr^ 
Burffundy adoances upon Paris— the Adherents of Bur- 
gundy termed Cabochins, those of Orleans, Armagnacs — 
the Jbrmagnaes obtain assistance' from EngUmd—ISng 
Charles, £iring an Interval of his Malady, manifests me 
utmost indignation at this League with England, tmd 
marches Jn person against the Armagnaes — tfie French 
Nobles assemble in Paris, and compel the Armagno/es and 
Cobochins to be reoonciled to each othtr—On an Insurree* 
iion of the Parisians, the Dauphin coils to his assistance, 
and re-organises, the Orleans Party— Burgundy retires 
from Paris, but is recalled by the Dauphin, on some dis~ 
agreement between him and his mother. Queen Isabella-^ 
On the approach of Burgundy, the Dauphin again in- 
vites theArmagnaes to join htm-^Charks himself, par- 
tially recovered, marches a^nst Burgundy, and compels 
him to sign a Pacification— State of England-^Con- 
clusiott* 

Ouii last chapter left France in a situation equally ex- 
traordinary and disastrous. The unfortunate monarch 
CUiarles VI. was so incurably* affected with his disorder, 
that a light^ like that of a sunbeam in a tempest seemed 
only from time to time to gleam on his deranged imagina- 
tion, and enabled him to express occasionsuly some opi- 
nion on politics, which those of his relatives who had tor . 
the time the nearest access to his person, never failed to 
mould 80 as to serve their own purposes. Thus, without 
having, properly speaking, any will or inclination of his 
own, the unfortunate prince could assume the appearance 
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of expressing one, and was sometimes brought forth to do 
60 even in^ public, which, as his deficiencies were well 
known, could only have had tlie effect of degrading his 
government. • 

At other times, tlie person of Charles was strictly se- 
cluded. His tent and his banner were displayed in inai^ches 
and sieges; but the curtains of the pavilion were never 
raised, nor was the pereon of the sad inhabitant, ever visi- 
ble to his soldiers. 

Duriji^ the king's incapacity, the two factions of Or- 
leans, and Burgundy, although their representatives were 
connected in the near relation of uncle and nephew, con- 
tended with the most bitter strife for the power of admi- 
nisterhig the government. The Queen Isabella, wife of 
Charles VI., an ambitious and violent woman, was sup- 
posed to have espoused the interest of the Orleans party, 
with a warmth which, as the duke was a libertine young 
man, was prejudicial to, her reputation. The Duke of 
Orieans, therefore, and lus wife Valentina, who possessed 
a strong personal interest with the king, were for the pre- 
sent leagued with Queen Isabella for the purpose of de- 
priving the regent, Duke of Burgundy, of that power 
which he held in the administration. We shall afterwards 
see this intrigue assume a different form,. 

Each of these factions took the most violent and un- 
scrupulous mode of doing whatever might injure their ri- 
vals in the public opinion. Both of them called in the 
aid of physicians, in the hope of de^sing some cure or 
alleviation of the king's malady; and as the empirics who 
were permitted, if not encouraged, to make new experi- 
ments upon the royal patient, usually left Charles worse 
than they found him, their want of success was always 
laid to tlie charge of the party which had consulted 
them. The Duke of Orleans condemned to the flames, 
as a mftgician, a learned man, name4 Jean de Bar, who 
had been employed by the Duke of Burgundy to effect 
the king's cure. The* regent, in retaliation, commanded 
the prosecution of two Cordelier churchmen, who had 
been brought by the Orleans faction to attend the king as 
physicians, and whose experiments had consisted in deep 
and dangerous incisions made on the head of their roy^ 
patient. The Duke of Burgundy caused them both to 
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In the meantime, the external peace of the kingdom of 
France was threatened, while the ^vemment of the coun- 
try was a prey to discordant factions. The dontract of 
marriage between Richard II. and the young princess of 
France, Isabella, though "absurdly ill-suited as regarded 
the agpe of the parties, had yet the great advantage of 
procuring a prolonged and solid pej^ce betwixt two na- 
tions, whose chief miseries for two centuries had been oc- 
casioned by inveterate and senseless hostihties, from which 
neither had ^ned advantage, while both had suffered 
immense loss m blood and treasure. But the det^x)ne- 
ment and death of Richard n. was an unexpected stroke, 
■which dissipated all these happy prospects; and the un- 
fortunate Charles, who happened to be in one of his lucid 
intervals at the time, was so much affected by the melan- 
choly tidings, that he relapsed into one of his most out- 
rageous fits of insanity. (A. D. 1399.) 

The French princess, the intended wffe of Richard, so 
8oon as she should have arrived at a proper age, was still 
residing at the court of England; and although her pro- 
posed husband was dethroned, and it is believed mur- . 
dered, Henry IV. would fain have retsuned her there as 
3 future bride for his son, afterwards Henry V. This 
match, which would in all probability have secured a sta- 
ble peace between the countries, must have been highly 
to the advantage of both. But the French nation were 
incensed at the death of Richard, whom they looked upon 
as their ally; and the lords of Gascony, who had hitherto 
followed the English interests, regarded the same unfor- 
tunate monarch as tlie son of their great prince Edward, 
and their countryman, Richard having been bom at Bout- 
deaux. The French, aware of this feeling, were univer- 
sally disposed for war for the recovery of Bourdeaux and 
the other English possessions in France, in preference to 
a peacefiil alliance with that power imder its new dynasty. 
But the malady of their king, and the contests between 
the factions of Orleans and Burgundy, rendered the 
French as unfit for prosecuting the war, as they were 
averse to continuing at peace; and tlius a re-enforcement 
from England, under command of the Earl of Worcestery 
easily secured Bourdeaux to the English crown. 

In the year 1400, during a casual absence of the Duke of 
Riirgimdy from court, tlie oppoate party had the art to ex- 
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tnct from the king» then in one of his twiUght intervals^ a 
commission, appointing his brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
his lieutenant and regent of the kingdom, at such pttriods 
when he liimstlf should, by the vis'.tatioii of God, be pre- 
vented from administering the government. (A. D. l4iK).) 
This commission was partly obtained by the influence of 
the queen, who at tliis time hated the Duke, or rather the 
Ducncss of Burgundy; and it was received the more wil- 
lingly by the people, as, by the law of France, the Duke 
of Orleans was the rightful claimant of the regency, and 
his youth could not now, as formerly, he objected to. 

But the new regent used his power very unskilfuOy. 
Ip the quarrel between the two Popes, which still sub- 
sisted, the Duke of Orleans espoused the cause of Bene- 
dict, which was the most unpopular in France; he like- 
wise imposed taxes both on ecclesiastics and on the hdty^ 
which, joined to a casUtil scarcity of provisions, rendered 
his government intolerably oppressive. A crisis speedily 
followed, in which the Duke of Orleans was deprived of 
the regency by an assembly of the g^eat men of the king- 
dom. Both dukes then took arms, and a civil war seemed 
inevitable, when, by the interference of the Dukes of 
Berri, Bourbon, and other princes of the blood, it was 
declared that, to end the family dissensions, both Orleans 
and Burgundy should be excluded from the government 
of the kingdom, whicl) was vested in the council of state, 
over which the queen was appointed to preside. Tliis 
mispended, in appearance, the quarrel between the rival 
princes, and, for a time, neither attempted to assume the 
regency in person^ though both exercised an indirect in- 
fluence upon the different members of the council. 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was afterwards again raised, 
by his nephew the king, to a more active share in the go- 
vernment, when he suddenly died upon a journey, so 
very much embarrassed by debts, that his duchess re- 
nounced any share in his moveable succession; and, in 
testimony of her doing so, laid in the coffin of the de- 
ceased prince the keys of his household, and the girdle 
at which she wore them — a strange ceremony to take 
place at the funeral of a prince, who had at his command 
all the revenues of France, and was not supposed over 
scrupulous in employing them to his own purposes. 

John, Duke of Burgundy, who succeeded Philip, was 
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called the Fearless. He possessed his father's power, al- 
though he had two brothers, each of whom inherited con- 
sidemble territories, bein^ Antliony, Duke of Brabant. 
and Philips Count of Nevers, which last we saw unhappi- 
ly distinguished at the battle of Nico[)olis. But, above 
all, John, the eldest brother, had his father's ambition, 
and took up the family quarrel with the house of Orleans 
exactly where Duke Philip had left it. 

The discord between the uncle and nephew came thus 
to subsist in full force between the two cousins. They 
disturbed the whole kingdom by their intrigues; and the 
I>uke of Burgundy had, hke his father, the addresS to se* 
cure a very strong party in the city of Paris, to which his 
house and faction had represented themselves as the pre- 
servers of the privileges of the city and university, and 
enemies to the imposition of excessive taxes. In the dis- 
sensions which followed, tlie dauphin, a young man of fee- 
ble talents, and no fixed principles, would have fled with 
his mother to the town of Melun, but was pursued by the 
Burg^mdian party, and brought back by force. Blood- 
shed seemed so near, that eac!i prince chose his device. 
Orleans, to indicate his possessing the right of regency, 
displaced a hand grasping a club full of knots, with the 
motto— /enry it — ^alluding to the feeling which he attri- 
buted to the opposite house. Burgundy, on the other 
hand, gave a carpenter's plane, with a Flemish motto— » 
Je houd — that is, / hold — ^the means of smoothing the 
knotted club. 

Mutual fi'iends and relations, chiefly of the blood royal, 
once more interfered, and brought the two contending 
princes to a solemn agreement. They dismissed their 
troops on each side, met together in the hotel of the 
Count de Saint Paul, embraced each other, and took the 
sacrament at the same time. They were now employed 
for a short time in the public cause, the one against the 
English in Guienne, the other against Calais; but the cam- 
paign proved short and inefficient, and was closed by s 
truce of one year's duration^ 

It would appear tliat the hatred of the two dukes be- 
came the more bitter, tliat the late reconciliation obliged 
them to observe certain forms of dissimulation, since in 
private the Duke of Boi^gundy, at least, meditated ending 
the feud by putting his nvs) to death* 
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It WBa on the 23d of November that the Duke of Or- 
leans, being at the queen's apartments, where he usuaUy 
spent the evening, was summoned to wait on the king im- 
mediately. While he obeyed this command, and traversed 
the streets mounted on a mule, accompanied only by two 
gentlemen and a few valets on foot, he suddenly feU into 
an ambush posted for the purpose. The leader of these 
ruffians was one D'llacquetonville, personally injured, as 
he conceived, by the Duke of Orleans. This man struck 
at the duke with his battle-axe, and, missing his head, the 
blow fell on his right hand, which it struck oif. <* I am 
the Duke of Orleans," cried the party assailed. "It is 
he whom we seek,'* answered his assassins with wild ex- 
ultation, and, stiilung the prince from his saddle, they cut 
him limb from limb by their furious and united assault 
They had taken every precaution to ensure the perpetra- 
tion of the murder, and their own subsequent escape. The 
streets were strewed with caltrops, for laming the horses 
of such as should attempt a pursuit; a house was set fire to 
by the assassins, who cried •*I1re, fire!" to distract the 
attention of the people, while the Duke of Orleans*s reti* 
nue were crying *^ Murder!" 

In the morning, the duke's body was discovered, so 
much hacked and dismembered, that the streets were 
sprinkled with his blood and brains, while some of the 
limbs could scarcely be found by his weeping attendants. 
Such, indeed, was the inveteracy of the factions, that the 
Burgundians only said to each other, with a sneer, ** Sec, 
if the knotty mace has not been well smoothed by the 
plsuiel" 

The Duke of Burgundy at first affected innocence and 
, surprise. On a threat, however, to arrest some of his fol- 
lowers, he showed such sig^s of guilt, that the princes 
of the blood advised his retiring from Paris to his own do- 
minions, which he did with much precipitation. But when 
in a place of safety, he recovered his spirits; and, finding 
that nis party were willing to support him, without much 
regard to his innocence or guilt, he assembled an army of 
his own subjects of Burgundy and Flanders, and advanced 
upon Paris, having with him, as an apologist, or rather 
vindicator, a doctor in theology, named John Petit, who, 
in the face of the dauphin and princes of the blood, ar- 
-• ' •' ''^e Duke of .Orleans as a traitor, and shine- 
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?ssly justified the Duke of Burgundy for the vile murder 
ccomplished on the body of his near relation. The Duke 
f Burgundy, assured of his superiority, demanded and 
ibtained from the dauphin, who'began now to assume a 
^*aci in public affairs, as full a pardon for the death of the 
L iifortunate Orleans as could be put into words. . He caused 
he Admiral of France to be removed from office, his chief 
ault being that he had offered with two hundred knights 
o pursue the murderers of Orleans. 

Nor would his demands have stopped there, had he not 
iuddenly learned that the people of Liege were in arms 
ig-ainst his father-in-law, their archbishop; and no sooner 
lad Burgundy left Paris with his forces to quell this insur- 
:>ectioD in Flanders, than the Orleans faction appeared in 
ixmB, in the capital, determined to take mented ven- 
geance for the foul murder. 

The number of the Duke of Burgund}''8 enemies was 
augmented by the appearance of Valentina, the widowed 
spouse of the deceased, in the deepest mourning, followed 
by all her household in the same attire of woe, seeming to 
invoke upon the murderer the vengeance demanded by 
the widow'and the orphan. And although the Duchess 
of Orleans was prevented by fate from- prosecuting her 
purpose, yet her death, which followed soon after that of 
her husband, was ascribed to the consequences of his as- 
sassination, and occasioned additional execrations on the 
perpetrators of the deed. 

Owing to the sudden predominance of his enendes, ju- 
dicial proceedings against the Duke of Burgundy were 
briskly undertaken before the parliament of Paris, and 
pushed on to extremity. The pardon he had obtained 
from the dauphin was declared void, and the doom of 
treason denounced against him. 

Hardly had men sufficiently wondered at this changfe of 
fortime, when news arrived, that the Duke of Burgundy, 
having quelled the insiurection of the citizens of Liege- 
after much slaughter, was now approaching Paris at me 
head of Ins army, breathing defiance against sul his enemies 
— a threat the more formidable, as the grater part of the 
populace of Paris were known to be influenced by him; 
so much so, that even his vile crime had made no impres- 
sion in his disfavour on the violent-tempered citizens, who 
Vol, U. 20 
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were Btde accostomed to repsd tiie £le or de^i of « 
individual, even although a prince of &e blood, oi-tocOT- 
ffldcr in what manner he came to his grave, provided he 
fell in the prosecution of a death feud. 

The city of Paris^ and qoontiy oi France, were now split 
into two violent factions, who distinguidied tibie^Klves 
by badges, and by the designations of their parties- Thi* 
was the only circumstance winch evinced decency sad & 
sense of shame-i-that thej did not <£stingi]ffih t faemse lves 
as Burgundians cr Orleanists. The foimer party wore red 
sashes, ynHh the cross of Saint Andrew, and were cafled 
Cabochins, from Caboche, a batcher, a distfa^aished pa^ 
tisan of the party of Burgundy. The followers of Oii^s, 
on the other hand, wore white sashes, with Saint Geoi^s 
cross, and termed themselves Armagnacs, f5fom the eat! of 
that name, the father-in»law of the Duke of Orleiou, ac- 
counted, from his spirit and activity, the buckler of his 
cause. He was made Constable qf France hj hip soa-in- 
law's interest, and was looked upon as hia principal par- 
tisan. The Parisians took up arms as Cabochins; and a 
body of actual butchers were the most active in the canse 
of Burgundy. 

The Orleans party moved upon the capital, and tiireat- 
ened Paris with a siege. But the Duke of Bu^undy 
threw himself into the city with a body of select troops, 
part of whom were Enghsh, with which nation, m the 
desperation of his hatred to the faction of Arraagnac, the 
duke had made a league. These English atunliarics were 
commanded by the Earl of Arundel, and conducted thenh 
selves with such good discipUne, that they were of great 
servite to the cause of Burgundy. ♦ 

The Orleans faction, who remarked this advantage of 
the opposite party, and suffered by it, felt little difficulty 
in entering into similar transacti(Mis on their own psrt^ and 
opened a treaty with Henry IV. of England. The oifeis 
of the Armagnacs were too high to be neglected by Hen- 
ry IV', who was just obtaining a breathing lime from the 
troubles and insurrections with which his reign had been 
successively disturbed — ^by the Welsh, the Percys and 
others, who were dissatisfied with his tide or his govern- 
ment. At this period of quiet, it was natural he should 
look abroad to France, now engaged in a bloody and re^ 
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inoneleas dvil war, and engage to sapport the parbr that 
should grant him the best terms. Or perhaps^ in his heart, 
the English king desired, by as»stmg the one French 
party aner the o&er, to prevent the civil war from draw- 
ing to a conclusion, whicti afforded England a prtepect of 
recovermg her French dominions. 

It 18 certain, that, with whatever intention, Henry IV. 
listened fitvourably to the proposal of the Orleans or Ai^ 
magnac &ction, who offered to surrender all the pro- 
vinces of Gascony to the English, with other advantages. 
Tempted by these offers, he engaged, 18th of May, 1412, 
to send to the assistance of the Annagnacs, a mousand 
men-at-arms, and three thousand archers. To show lum- 
self niore seikms in their support, the King of England's 
younger son, Thomas of Clarence, was to be appointed* 
genend of the aunliary army. 

Amid these preparations, in which the horrors of fo- 
reign invasion were added to those of civil war, Charles 
VI. awakened from a long fit of stupor, and became sen- 
sible, as he sometimes was for intervals, to the distresses, 
of the countxy of which he wore the nominal crown. 

Isabelk of Bavaria, the wife of the unfortunate Idn^, 
had contrived to take a great share in the government m 
the iiames of her lunatic husband and her youthful son, 
whose* station of next heir to the crown would have 
given hiro great authority, had he known how to use it. 
It was much to the credit of the French, that their loyal- 
ty to the king remained unshaken even when in such 
deplorable circumstances. His mandates, when his mind 
was strong enough to express them, were listened to with 
respect by the chiefs of both parties; and, as the caprice 
of the queen threw her into the one or the other side of 
the contending fiictions, he was heard to denounce ven- 
geance for the deatii of Orleans, his only brother, and on 
tile other hand, undertake the defence of the Duke of 
Burgundy, his murderer. 

Thus passively did the poor Idng fbUow the views of 
the fiiction under whose charge he chanced to be placed 
for the time, without expressmg disgust at his own treat* 
ment, although we have one anecdote at least tending to 
show that even his means of living and support were 
stiMige^ neglected by those who had his poson under 
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tfaeir control, even though these were at the time his wife 
and eldest son. 

So ill, we are assured, was>ihe royal fanuly proved fat, 
that the governess of the ro3ral household once comphuned 
to the unfortunate king that she had nether money oar 
means of procuring either proyisions or other necessaiiea 
for the service of tne royal children. *< Alas!" said te 
king, *<.how can I help you, who am myself reduced to 
the same straits!" He gave her the golden cup out oT 
which he had recently diank, as the means of meeting tlie 
immediate necessi13^ 

It appears that this unhappy prince, during the rare in- 
tervals of his melancholy disease, had the power of seesog, 
with some degree of precision, the condition inwhicl^the 
country stood at one given moment, and could then focm 
a rational opinion, though he was totally incapable of de- 
ducing any arguments founded on wfa^t had happened 
before the present moment. His mind was like a misor* 
which reflects with accuracy the objects presented ta it 
for the time, though it retains no impression of such as 
formerly passed before it His judgment, therefore, in- 
capable of judging of affairs with a comprehen^ve refe- 
rence to past events, or those who have been actors in 
them, was entirely decided by the light in which the pre- 
sent circumstances were represented by those interested 
in depriving him. 

Charles was therefore not a little ind^ant, on awaking 
from his illness in 1412, at finding the Armagnac party 
far advanced in a treaty, the principal article ofwbich was 
the introduction of an Englbh army into France; and while 
he felt natural resentment at a proceeding so unpatriotic, 
and so full of danger to his kingdom, he was not aware <^ 
the fact, or could not draw the conclusion, that the Duke 
of Burgundy and his party had been guilty of exactly the 
same error when they accepted the assistance, under the 
Earl of Arundel, which had formed the most effective part 
of their garrison for. the defence of Paris. 

Greatly displeased, therefore, with the Dukes of Bern 
and Bourbon, with others included in the Armagnac par- ' 
^, Charles marched in person against them, and besieged i 
the city c^Bourges, which was one of their strong^holds. | 
They expressed the utmost deference for the king^s per ( 
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5;on, but alleged that he had not undertaken the expedi- 
tion of his own free well, protesting* at the same time that, 
excepting that Charles came, or rather was brought, in 
company of that licensed murderer, John Duke of Burgun- 
dy, the gates of Boui^es should fly open at the slightest 
summon^ in the king's name. 

"While making these fair pretences, the besieged or- 
ganized a desperate sally, with tlie view of making priso- 
ners of King Charles and his eldest son Louis. In this 
they were disappointed, and found themselves so hard 
pressed in their turn, that they were obliged to submit to 
conditions dictated by the king, in which both the parties 
of Armagnacs and Cabochins were obliged to renounce 
all their leagues with the English. 

The Engfish, in the meantime, under the Duke of Cla- 
rence, amved, as appointed by the Armagnacs; and, fA 
demonologists pretend of evil spirits, were ikuch more 
easily^rought into France than dismissed from thence. 
The Orleans party, by a large sum- of ready money, and 
a much larger in promise, for which hostages were grant- 
ed, persuaded the English prince to withdraw, but not 
without doing much damage to the country. 

The French nobles then assembled together in Faiis» 
without distinction of parties, the very names of the fac- 
tions being declared unlawful; so anxious did the leaders 
appear to be to bury the very memory of their dissensions, 
while secretly they were labouring to rouse and increase 
them. 

Peace being thus concluded betwixt the Actions, there 
seemed to be some chance of stopping the bleeding ' 
wounds of the distracted country; but the utter disregara 
to the ordinary bonds of faith between man and man, 
threw all loose within a short time. 

A war with England began now to appear a likely 
event, and a meeting of the States-Qeneral was convoked, 
to find the means of meeting the emergencies of the coun- 
try; but they were dissolved without having proposed any 
radical cure for tiie distresses and dangers under which 
the kingdom laboured. 

Louis, dauphin, and heir of the crown, was now be- 
ginning to take a decided part, independent of bis mother 
the qaeen, and Ue naturally cast his eye on the Duke of 
Vol. n. 21 
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Burgundy, aa the paity by whom so incurable a wound 
had been dealt to the domestic peace of France, * In his 
secret inquiries into this prince's conduct, he learned* or 
perhaps pretended to learn, that the duke had laid a plan 
for destroying the remaining branches of the houae of 
Orieans. The informer was a certsun Pierre des Essaids, 
% creature of the Duke of Burgundy, whom he had raised 
to the dignified and wealthy situation of minister of the 
financei^ and who now, being threatened by the dauphin 
with an examination of his accounts, changed sidea> in the 
hope of eluding inquiries whidi he dared not meet. He 
received orders from the dauphin to secure the BasdQe, 
then in some degree coniudered as the citadel of Paris. 

Burgundjr, better accustomed to the management of 
plots than bis young kinsman, counteracted so efiectaally 
'Uie scheme of, the dauphin, that Des Essards no soon^ 
hid possessed himself of the Bastille, than all Paris vas 
in uproar. Tlie mob, commanded by Caboche, the 
butcher, took up arms. Des Essards, obhged to surrender 
tiie Bastille, was seized upon, and put to death. Caboche 
and his followers also killed some persons in hig^li office 
about the dauphin's person, and compelled the king him- 
self mth the Dukes of Berri and Bourbon, to go to the 
parhament, wearing white hoods, the emblem of the party 
of Burgundy, — ^at least of the Parisian mutineers^— nand 
there register such edicts as the multitude were pleased 
to demand. The same rioters burst into the dauphin's 
private apartments, having heard the sound of violins 
there, ana behaved with me, utmost insolence, putling 
those who were present in immediate dai^ger of tiieir 
fives. 

Impatient of mob-tyranny, which is of all others the 
most difficult to endure, the dauphin once more took mea- 
sures for recalling and arrangmg the broken and dis- 
persed party of the Duke of Orleans. At the call of the 
h^ir-apparent, in which he used the name of his father, 
the Orleans party entered Paris, while, by one of the 
changes common at the time, the 'Duke of Burgundy 
found he could not make his party good in the cibr, and 
retired, as was his wont^ to his own territories of"^ Flan* 
ders. 

The queem the dauphin, and the other lords, who had 
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lius ol>^une4 power, notwithstanding their mutual inte- 
est, could not agree, how much soever it was their inte* 
.^gi^ <to do so. IsabeUa of Bavaria had the art to induce 
nost of them to join against the authority assumed by her 
^on* as too absolute and peremptory to be engrossed by 
3ne 'wl3om she described as a ^ddy youth, liable to be 
seduoed by evil counsel. The queen even proceeded so 
far as to break into the dauphin's apartments, and seize 
uT>oT\ four attendants of his person, whom she described 
as agents of the Duke of Burgundy, The young prince 
■was so highly offended at tms personal insult, that he 
^wTote to the Duke of Burgundy that he was prisoner 
in tiis own capital, and invited him to come with hig 
forces to his deliverance. 

iW sUghter invitation would have brought the duke 
to Paris. He instantly advanced, at the head of a large 
force of his own vassals. 

ObBrles^ however, had in the meantime a transitoiy in- 
terval of recovery, and assumed for a short time the reins 
of government. He sent forth an edict, reproaching the 
dulce with the murder of the Duke of Orleans, and pub* 
listied the confutation of Doctor John Petit's abominable 
apology for that vile assas^nation. 

1*he dauphin Louis, also, whose temper seems to have 

l>een fickle and imcertain, again changed his party, and 

invited the princes of the Orleans faction into the city 

^nrith so strong a body of horse, (amounting, it is said, to 

eifi^ht thousand men,) that they were able to disarm the 

"whoke dtizens, save those of the better classes. He took 

sdso away from the Parisians the chains and barricades 

\iirith which they were accustomed to block up their 

streets, and once more put it out of their power to dia* 

tuxb the pubUc tranquillity. The Duke of Bui^gundy in 

the meantime advanced towards the walls of the city; but 

dismayed at once by the royal e^cts launched against him 

hy the dauphin deserting his cause, and by the reduced 

state of the Parisians, who used to be his best friends, he 

retreated as formerly, afrer a vsdn attempt on the capital. 

But the long, surrounded with all the princes of the 
blood-royid, except the lineaee of Bur^undv, marched 
into Artois, the territories of the duke, vnih the purpose 
of completely subduinghistenitones. Charles demanded 
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of the towns of Flanders, whether they meant to stand h 
the duke against their liege lord? and received the sati' 
£sictoiy answer, that the duke was indeed their immedia* 
prince, but that it was not their purpose to assist Iiii. 
against the king, their lord paramount, or to shut the:: 
gates against their sovereign. The Duke of Borgnnd} . 
alarmed at finding himself deserted by his own inunediau 
subjects of Burgundy and Flanders, began to negotiate 
for a peace with more sincerity than hitherto. It was 
concluded accordingly; but the Orleans party refused to 
sign it. Charles and his son insisted on the signature. 
** If you would have the peace lasting,'^ s^dd the dau- 
phin, " you must sign it?" which was done accordingly. 
This pacification, being preceded by the humiliation of tlie 
Duke of Burgundy, might be accounted the most steady 
which had yet been attempted between the Armagnacs 
and Cabochins, and appeared to possess a fair chance of 
being permanent. 

But it was not the pleasure of Heaven to prolong the 
state of foreign peace, or truce at least, which France 
had enjoyed during her domestic divisions, and which 
prevented England from taking advantage of them. 
During some years Henry IV. of England had reigned, an 
unpopular king, with an uncertsdn title, and could not, 
owing to disturbances at home, profit b^ tlie disunion of 
the ^«nch. But at the time of this pacification Ij^tween 
Charles and his subjects, the English king had just died, 
and was succeeded by his son, the celebrated Henry V., a 
young hero, beloved by the nation, and who breathed no- 
thing save invasion and conquest against his neighbours, 
the scars of whose disunion were still rankling, though 
apparently closed. 

And, as the issue of the strife which ensued was remark- 
able, I shall here close my Tales for the present, not un- 
willing to continue them, if they shall be thought as use- 
ful as those from the History of Scotland. 
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